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What the Conference Has Achieved 


NLY the future can assay the 
C) real value of the political 
results of the Washington 
Conference. But one large psycho- 
logical result is already assured. It 
has restored to Americans their 
self-esteem. We needed that sort of 
thing pretty badly. The Versailles 
Conference was the first big inter- 
national affair in which we ever 
participated. We entered it in a 
stellar rdle. We emerged from it 
in a guise that pleased nobody. We 
looked like quitters and we have 
been feeling like quitters ever since. 
Half of us were sore over the fig- 
ure we had cut at Versailles and the 
other half were sore over the spec- 
tacle displayed in the Senate; but 
all of us were sore. 

The Conference at Washington 
has given us again a sense of pride 
in ourselves. The acute author of 
“The Mirrors of Washington,” writ- 
ing in the N. Y. Times, puts it aptly 
as follows: “I suspect that what Mr. 
Hughes has done is what Mr. Wilson 
failed to do; namely, he has got us 
to play our necessary and legitimate 
part in world affairs. To take our 
place beside England, France and 


Japan in managing the earth, we 
had to do so in a manner flatter- 
ing to our national consciousness. 
What happened at Paris was not 
flattering. What has happened at 
Washington has been flattering. We 
have overcome a great many knaves 
in buckram, and we have enjoyed it. 
We are an international hero, and 
we like it. It has all been so easy, 
so simple, so glorious. We shall look 
forward to repeating the experi- 
ence.” 

Aside from this pleasant feeling 
of self-satisfaction, what are to be 
the tangible results of the Confer- 
ence? 

Of course no one can speak posi- 
tively of results until the Senate 
acts. If the Senate balks again 
there will be no tangible results and 
we shall appear before the world in 
a worse light than ever, that of start- 
ing things we can not finish. But 
it is a safe prediction that the Sen- 
ate will ratify the action of our dele- 
gates after the irreconcilables, like 
Borah and Reed, have sobbed a suffi- 
cient while over Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 

At the time of this writing agree- 
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ments have been definitely an- 
nounced on four things: namely, the 
naval ratio; the Pacific islands, in- 
cluding Yap; the “Root program” in 
regard to China; restoration to 
China of more or less provisional 
control over her post-offices, radio 
stations and courts. 

The naval ratio is to be 5-5-3; 
which, being interpreted, means 
that Great Britain is to reduce her 
capital ships to an aggregate of 
500,000 tons; the United States to 
500,000 tons; Japan to 300,000. 


The ratio for France and Italy is 
still in dispute. The figures do not, 
of course, work out just that way, 
but that is the approximate ratio. 


’ This, of course, is very far from 
meaning disarmament. A fleet of 
500,000 tons, with all the smaller 
craft that go with it — cruisers, 
destroyers, torpedo-boats, subma- 
rines, etc.—would have seemed like 
a very formidable naval force a few 
years ago. And adding to them air- 
ships, dirigibles and poison gas, a 
nation might wage a very formi- 
dable war indeed. What the reduc- 
tion will accomplish is not the end- 
ing of war or even, perhaps, making 
it any less probable. The gain is 
simply an economic one. It will 
save us something like 200 million 
dollars the first year. Great Brit- 
ain and Japan will make similar 





“GET OUT, I'M MARRIED!” 


—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World, 
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A SHOCK TO THE FAMILY 
“Hey, Mom! Look what Pop’s got!” 


savings. Estimating their com- 
bined savings at half a billion only, 
this would mean the release, in cap- 
ital and credits, of probably two or 
three billions of dollars for com- 
merce and industry and that is very 
much worth while. 

This naval ratio has been agreed 
on; but the terms of the treaty that 
is to effect the reduction is, at this 
writing, still the subject of negotia- 
tions. It hangs fire, apparently, 
on the question of fortifications in 
the Pacific—at Guam, for instance, 
and Cavite—and on submarines. 

The Pacific islands have a trea- 
ty all to themselves—the so-called 
Four-Power Treaty. There are 3,000 
islands in the Philippine group 
alone. How many are in the other 
Pacific groups even Senator Lodge 


—Marcus in New York Times. 


doesn’t know and we can’t tell him. 
The treaty that covers them all con- 
tains only 251 words, not counting 
the preamble and the signatures. 
The words of most importance to 
our interests are the last 20: 


“ec 
. 


. and thereupon the agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan which 
was concluded at London on July 13, 
1911, shall terminate.” 


This, of course, refers to the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which ends 
upon the deposit of ratifications of 
this new treaty. This is another 
tangible result very much worth 
while. Aside from that, the treaty, 
as the Springfield Republican ob- 
serves, “shrinks to very tiny dimen- 
sions indeed.” That paper finds it 
“so narrow as to inspire wonder at 
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the interest evoked in London, Paris 
and far away Tokyo.” No one knew 
that there was any question about 
any of the Pacific islands except 
Yap, and the dispute over Yap is 
settled in a separate treaty. 

The four-power treaty is signed 
by the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Japan. It relates only 
to their “insular possessions and in- 
sular dominions in the regions of 
the Pacific Ocean.” The first of the 
four articles provides that if any 
one of these four nations has, with 
another of the four, “a controversy 
arising out of any Pacific question,” 
which is not settled by diplomacy, 
“they shall invite the high contract- 
ing parties to a joint conference to 
which the whole subject shall be re- 
ferred for consideration and ad- 
justment.” That is to say, if we 
have a dispute of this kind with 
Japan which we can’t settle, we will 
call in Great Britain and France to 
help us adjust it. 

This, as Senator Reed observes, in 


a horrified tone, would mean three’ 


votes to our one. So it would. It 
would also mean three votes to Ja- 
pan’s one. 

The second of the four articles 
in the treaty has already called 
forth a lively debate in the Senate. 
Senator Borah has declared war 
upon it. So have Senators Reed 
and La Follette. It sounds to 
them appallingly like Article X 
of the League Covenant. It pro- 
vides that when the Pacific rights of 
any of these four nations are threat- 
ened by the aggressive action of 
any other nation, the four powers 
“shall communicate with one an- 
other fully and frankly in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to the 
most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly and separately.” This, as- 
serts Senator Borah, obligates us 
to enter a conference with three 
other nations and, if the conference 
decides on war, we shall be morally 
bound to carry out that deci- 
sion “just the same as we would be 


under Article X.” He goes farther. 
He sees in the treaty “nothing in 
the world but a military alliance by 
which the Pacific is to be controlled 
by the four great military powers 
of the world.” From the fact that 
China is not a party to the treaty, 
he deduces that it is “a treaty for 
the exploitation of China.” 

The difference between Article X 
of the League Covenant and Article 
II of this new treaty is one of de- 
gree, not of kind. The League is 
a covenant between 49 or more na- 
tions, instead of four. It is a com- 
pact to “respect and preserve” the 
“territorial integrity and existing 
political independence” of all these 
nations. The four-power treaty is a 
compact to respect (it does not use 
the word preserve) the rights of 
each of the four nations pertaining 
to the Pacific islands only. The one 
covers the world, the other a com- 
paratively insignificant part of the 
world. But Lodge will have a real 
job in showing that Borah is wrong 
when he claims that if Article X 
would have obligated us to go to 
war at the behest of the League 
Council, then Article II of this 
treaty obligates us to go to war at 
the behest of the four-power confer- 
ence. In one case the Council “shall 
advise” what is to be done. In the 
other case the Conference is to take 
up the whole subject “for considera- 
tion and adjustment.” The moral 
obligation, if there is any differ- 
ence, is clearer in the second case 
than in the first. 

The “Root program” with regard 
to the future of China is not a pro- 
gram at all. It consists of four gen- 
eral principles, such as: “to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China’”—without 
defining what territorial integrity 
includes; to provide opportunity to 
China “to develop and maintain for 
herself an effective and stable gov- 
ernment,” not indicating, however, 
how such opportunity is to be pro- 
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vided ; to secure “equal opportunity” 
to all nations for commerce and in- 
dustry in China. Standing by itself 
the Root program means nothing for 
China. “Since the time of John 
Hay,” scornfully remarks Ma Soo, 
a delegate from the South China 
government, “these principles have 
been accepted by every power claim- 
ing to have an interest in China and 
of every treaty entered between 
them for the last 20 years.” The 
N. Y. Times likens the adoption of 
these principles to “the renewal of a 
note with the old collateral and noth- 
ing paid on account.” 

But it is not quite as bad as that. 
Something is paid on account. For 
instance, one of China’s grievances 
arises from the foreign control of 
her post-offices and mails. Japan has 
14 post-offices, most of them in Man- 
churia. China has no power to in- 


spect the mail coming to them from 
Japan by way of Dairen. 


In con- 
sequence, about 5,000 chests of 
opium are surreptitiously intro- 
duced each year into Manchuria 
through the mails, and the contents 
are distributed by peddlers. From 
this source alone, it is estimated, 
the Japanese are reaping a harvest 
of 20 million dollars a year. Now 
the Washington Conference has 
reached a formal agreement that all 
foreign postal agencies shall be 
abandoned (provided China main- 
tains an efficient service) by Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, and in the meantime 
Chinese customs officers shall have 
the right to examine all foreign mail 
that is not obviotisly ordinary let- 
ter-mail. 

That is something. There will be 
more for China by the time these 
pages are read. The “conversa- 
tions” on Shantung seem promising, 
and it has been agreed that a com- 
mission will be appointed to ex- 
amine into China’s judicial system, 
with a view to putting an end to 
the extra-territorial courts adminis- 
tered by foreigners. What will be 


done about foreign leaseholds re- 
mains to be seen. 

China, the real crux of the East- 
ern problem, has, indeed, been rele- 
gated to the background in the news 
of the last few weeks. Her dele- 
gates have been sadly handicapped. 
First there was the protest from 
Canton against their being allowed 
to speak for all China. Then their 
expenses were inadequately pro- 
vided for by their own government. 
Before they had reached Washing- 
ton news came that their govern- 
ment had defaulted on five and a 
half millions of bonds payable in 
Chicago. When “conversations” 
were begun between the Chinese 
and Japanese delegates, at the re- 
quest of the Conference, to seek 
an understanding about Shantung, 
Chinese mass-meetings were held in 
Washington, Cincinnati and else- 
where to protest, and cries of 
“Traitors! Traitors!” were hurled 
at Dr. Koo and Dr. Wang on their 
way to the Conference. Whatever 
China gets will be due to the ability 
of her delegates, not to any backing 
they have from their own people. 

It has been “officially admitted” 
that a nine-power treaty is being 
constructed to deal directly with the 
questions concerning China. If that 
is true, then the U. S. Senate will 
have before it soon at least four 
treaties: one on navy reduction, one 
on the Pacific islands, one on Yap 
and one on China. 

The success of the Corference, 
one month after its opening, seems 
to be taken for granted in the press 
of the world. It is, indeed, difficult 
to account for the enthusiasm of 
much of the comment. The London 
Post, for instance, speaks of the 
treaty on the Pacific islands as “‘in- 
disputably the greatest achievement 
of constructive statesmanship of our 
time.” The London Times thinks 
America may be justly proud of the 
treaty. “Never,” it says, “has an 
agreement upon a subject of such 
unprecedented importance been so 
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THE ELOQUENT APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 
—wWahl in Sacramento Bee. 


easily and gladly sanctioned by the 
spokesmen of nations whose most 
vital interests it concerns.” Says 
the London Observer: “To the 
United States and its President be- 
longs the chief glory of this extra- 
ordinary achievement without par- 
allel for its direct and even dramatic 
manner and scarcely paralleled in 
the substance of what it achieves.” 
The Rome Tribuna thinks the treaty 
renders Japan harmless because 
“the islands forming the necessary 
base of any offensive action against 
America will be guarded by a for- 
midable quadruple entente quite 
capable of forcing any power to re- 
spect the other three.” The Paris 
Temps, however, takes a different 
view. Japan loses nothing essential ; 
she gains much: “The Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance gave Japan her entry 
among the great nations of the 
world, and now the Washington 
treaty confirms her place there. 
England would never have held to 
the treaty against America in case 
of war, but now the Japanese posi- 
tion as an Asiatic power with a 
role in Asia is more confirmed than 
ever. For ten years Japan can send 
to Asia her formidable excess popu- 


tricts along the Pacific Coast will 
have nothing to fear.” 

American comment is surpriz- 
ingly favorable. The N. Y. World, 
one of the most caustic critics of the 
Harding administration, now speaks 
of “the able diplomatic policy of 
the Republican administration” and 
says: “whatever may be the out- 
come, the press and the public need 
not delay for a Senate verdict their 
commendation of the work of the 
Conference.” The Hearst press, 


however, is already working itself 
up into a frenzy of opposition to the 
whole Conference program, with the 
slogan of “America first, America 
always, America alone.” 


China has a number of friends with taking ways. 
—Greenville Piedmont. 


Salvaging Our Indus- 
trial System 


HE word salvaging is not too 
strong a word in this connec- 
tion. It implies that our in- 

dustrial system is a sort of derelict, 
and it is. It still floats and carries 
its freight and passengers; but, tak- 
ing the occidental world at large, 
































—Thomas in Detroit News. 





PRODIGIOUS COST OF STRIKES 


it is very much of a wreck. Parts 
of it are submerged, as in Russia 
and Austria. Parts of it are still 
sinking, as in Germany. And no 
part, not even in America, is any too 
high above the waves. 


— 
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But the war-storm that struck 7 


the world seven years ago is not the | 


sole cause of the trouble. The war 
between capital and labor is a con- 
tinuing thing and it seems to grow 
more and more bitter. Records 
kept by the Government at Wash- 
ington show that during the last 


five years the average number of | * 


strikes each year in this country 
has been 3,000, and of lockouts 100. 


That means an average of 60 “2” 
a 


strikes a week for five years. What 
they cost can be calculated only in 
part. In 1919, the strikes, it is 
estimated, cost the employees 800 
millions of dollars and cost the em- 
ployers 1,300 millions—a total of 
2,100 millions of dollars. What 
they cost the public aside from this 
sum is the part that can not be cal- 
culated. It also is stupendous. 
. But the cost of strikes is, perhaps, 
exceeded by the cost of the slumber- 
ing discontent that continues be- 
tween strikes. “The skill or energy 
or effort to accomplish,” says Judge 
E. H. Gary, “is not one half what it 
was formerly.” This means a sheer 
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economic loss of prodigious propor- 
tions, what Judge Landis calls 
“waste for waste’s sake.” When we 
talk of the cost of industrial strife, 
as when we talk of the cost of a 
world-war, we must talk in billions 
of dollars. And the one comes to 
an end while the other seems to 
have no end. 

While te nations are holding con- 
ferences to end war, what are we 
doing to end industrial strife? 

A great deal is being done to in- 
tensify it. All the radicals, right, 
center and left—Socialists, Com- 
munists, Syndicalists, Bolshevists, 
Anarchists—are doing their best to 
fan the flames, on the principle that 
the worse the industrial system 
grows the sooner it will come to an 
end and give them a chance to apply 
their cure-alls, as in Russia. They 
fan the flames but they have little 
to do with kindling them. 

The struggle, in this country at 
least, is not a struggle between 
irreconcilable theories. It is a 
struggle for power between organ- 
ized labor and organized capital, 
with the public, for the most part, 
standing around cheering one side 
or the other, and with the courts 
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and the government taking a hand 
only when the contestants begin 
shooting into the crowd. 

An important change is taking 
place. There is increased activity 
on the part of courts and the gov- 
ernment in the effort to limit the 
struggle and reconcile the contes- 
tants. Perhaps the most important 
thing in President Harding’s mes- 
sage last month, in the opinion of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, was the 
passage relating to industrial strife. 
This is the passage in part: 


*‘As we have great bodies of law care- 
fully regulating the organization and 
operations of industrial and financial 
corporations, as we have treaties and 
compacts among nations which look to 
the settlement of differences without 
the necessity of conflict in arms, so we 
might well have plans of conference, of 
common counsel, of mediation, arbitra- 
tion and judicial determination in con- 
troversies between labor and capital. 
To accomplish this would involve the 
necessity to develop a thorogoing code 
of practice in dealing with such affairs. 
It might be well to frankly set forth 
the superior interest of the community 
as a whole to either the labor group or 
the capital group. With rights, privi- 
leges or immunities and modes of or- 
ganization thus carefully defined, it 
should be possible to set up judicial or 
quasi-judicial tribunals for the consid- 
eration and determination of all dis- 
putes which menace the public welfare.” 


On the assumption that this may 
mean a federal court of industrial 
relations similar to that in Kansas, 
Mr. Gompers takes issue with this 
utterance. The adjustments in la- 
bor, he thinks, must be by volun- 
tary, not enforced, agreements. But 
according to later reports what the 
President has in mind is simply an 
extension of the idea embodied in 
the Railroad Labor Board to other 
basic industries, especially to coal 
mining, in which another crisis is 
likely to come next April when the 
present agreements terminate. 


The Railroad Labor Board, com- 
posed of representatives of employ- 
ers, of employees and of the public, 
has averted, or at least deferred, one 
big strike and is asserting its au- 
thority in several directions. It has 
just succeeded, by unanimous ac- 
tion, in revising the rules governing 
employment in six federated shop- 
crafts unions, involving 400,000 rail- 
way employees, and supplanting the 
National Agreements which were 
imposed upon the railroad managers 
by the action of the federal admin- 
istration just before the roads were 
returned to private control. Those 
agreements, the managers claim, 
have been not only the cause of the 
loss of many millions paid for un- 
necessary work but the cause also 
of a great loss in morale. A bitter 
fight has been expected and a long 
delay in adjusting these rules. That 
the Board has been able to act so 
speedily and unanimously is a propi- 
tious surprize. The result, says the 
N. Y. World, is heralded as a victory 
for the roads, but it “should none 
the less be heralded also as a vic- 
tory for intelligent and far-sighted 
union-labor leadership,” which is 
represented on the Board. 

This is but a sample of the recent 
extensions of governmental author- 
ity over railroad disputes. To-day 
no changes in working conditions 
or in wages can be made by the rail- 
roads without the authority of the 
Board. It is a similar authority 
that President Harding would now 
extend to coal-mining and perhaps 
other basic industries. 

Court decisions form another 
striking effort to salvage the indus- 
trial system. The U. S. Supreme 
Court last month rendered a deci- © 
sion on the use of “pickets” in time 
of strikes. The case was that of the 
American Steel Foundries Co., oper- 
ating in Granite City, IIl., versus the 
Tri-City Trades Council et ai. Said 
Chief Justice Taft, speaking for the 
U. S. Supreme Court: 
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“In going to and from work men 
have a right to as free a passage with- 
out obstruction as the streets afford, 
consistent with the rights of others to 
enjoy the same privilege. We are a 
social people, and the accosting by one 
of another in an inoffensive way and 
an offer by the one to communicate and 
discuss information with a view to in- 
fluencing the other’s action are not re- 
garded as aggression or a violation of 
that other’s rights. If, however, the 
offer is declined, as it may rightfully 
be, then persistence, importunity, fol- 
lowing and dogging become unjustifi 
able annoyance and obstruction which 
are likely soon to savor of intimidation. 
From all of this the person sought to 
be influenced has a right to be free, and 
his employer has a right to have him 
free.” 


Another assertion of federal au- 
thority has been made in regard to 
the collection and use of labor funds. 
By the “check-off” system, the dues 
paid to labor unions by the mem- 
bers are deducted from their pay 
envelopes, by the employers, and 
handed over to the union. The ef- 
forts of the United Mine Workers 
of America to break down the oppo- 
sition to unions in several counties 
in West Virginia has led to actual 
battles in which the federal troops 
had to be called upon. The money 
used in financing these battles on the 
labor-union side to the extent of 
$2,500,000, has come from various 
parts of the country, collected by the 
unions through the check-off plan. 
Judge Albert B. Anderson, of the 
U. S. District Court of Indiana, ac- 
cordingly issued an injunction, Oc- 
tober 31, restraining coal operators 
from collecting money and turning 
it over to the United Mine Workers 
unions. It was a sweeping decision 
against the collection of all monies 
collected by that system in the coal- 
mining industry, and strikes seemed 
imminent as a result all through 
the industry. But on an appeal to 
the Federal Court of Appeals, the 


injunction was suspended and later 
greatly modified. 

These are major court decisions, 
but many other minor decisions 
showing the growing application of 
governmental authority: might be 
cited, such, for instance, as an in- 
junction granted by Judge Guy, of 
the N. Y. County Supreme Court, on 
the application of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ union, restraining 
the members of the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Association 
from making any effort to persuade 
employers to break their agreement 
with the union. This use of the in- 
junction is especially notable as it 
was secured by the employees 
against their employers. The in- 
junction is thus seen to be a weapon 
that will cut both ways. 

But court decisions and govern- 
ment boards are as likely to aggra- 
vate conditions as to nullify them if 
the basic relations between capital 
and labor are wrong. They may, in- 
deed, simply extend the industrial 
struggle into politics and endanger 
the political as well as the industrial 
system. Already the more level- 
headed leaders of labor unions are 
finding it more and more difficult to 
hold their own against the radicals. 
“Those who heedlessly attack the 
moderate leaders of labor,” says the 
N. Y. Mail, “should learn something 
from the cases of Mr. Gompers and 
Mr. Thomas [of England]. Such 
men as they are continually the ob- 
jects of sinister and subtle attacks 
from within their own movements. 
Those attacks are never more bitter 
than when labor leaders remind 
their followers that they have duties 
as citizens as well as duties as union 
men.” 

Something more than court deci- 
sions are needed to bring harmony 
into industry. What shall it be? 
No saner program has been offered 
by any man than that offered by Mr. 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, head of a 
cocoa manufactory in England that 
employs 7,000 persons. He has 
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THE MODERN SAINT GEORGE AND HIS 
DRAGONS 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


been visiting this country recently 
to study our industrial methods. He 
is a careful student, a confidential 
advizer of Lloyd George, a man of 
both vision and experience. 

“All over the world,” says Mr. 
Rowntree in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, “federated capital is con- 
fronted by federated labor.” It is 
essential that we devize better in- 
dustrial methods and “there has 
never in human history been a more 
favorable opportunity for doing 
this.” The initiative should be 
taken by employers. He lays down 


five minimum conditions which any | 


satisfactory scheme must provide: 


(1) Earnings sufficient to maintain | 


a reasonable standard of comfort. (2) 
Reasonable hours of work. (3) Rea- 
sonable economic security during the 
whole working life and in old age. (4) 
A reasonable share, with the employer, 
in determining the conditions of work. 
(5) An interest in the prosperity of the 
industry in which he is engaged. 


Not one of these conditions but 
all of them are essential. The first 


involves “minimum wages for work- 
ers of normal ability.” It involves 
higher wages; but whence shall they 
come? He does not think they can 
come to-day out of profits, nor from 
an increase in prices. They must 
come from “increasing the output 
per worker”—that is, better work 
on the part of employees and im- 
provement in industrial processes 
and in administration. He suggests 
statutory laws making it essential 
for all industries, within a given 
time, say six years, to raise wages 
to a certain fixed minimum point. 
If an industry finds that impossible, 
it must be regarded as a parasite 
whose death will be no loss. 

The third of his five conditions 
involves the retaining of a labor re- 
serve (five per cent. would, he 
thinks, be adequate) to take care of 
the unemployed. This reserve force 
must be paid, even when not em- 
ployed, a sum sufficient for living 
without serious privation. He sug- 
gests half pay with an addition for 
a wife and children up to 75 per 
cent. of the normal wage. “Just as 
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THE PATH TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


a well-administered firm,” says Mr. 
Rowntree, “sets aside capital re- 
serve in periods of prosperity so 
that it may equalize dividends over 
good and bad years, so an industry 
or a firm should establish a wages 
equalization fund, which will en- 
able it to pay part wages to its re- 
serve of workers during the periods 
in which their services are not 
needed.” 

In his own manufactory, a certain 





sum is set aside each year for un- (ay 
employment insurance, and the en- 


tire administration of the fund is 
handed over to the workers, with 
power to refuse benefits to any who 
are able but who refuse to work. 
All of the employees, having a stake 
in the funds, are interested in pre- 
venting abuses of it. The two most 
potent causes of labor unrest, Mr. 
Rowntree believes, are the fear of 
unemployment and the sense of in- 
justice growing out of that fear. 
He thinks that the fund should be 
paid, as in England, in part by the 
state, in part by the industry. 

Mr. Rowntree is a firm believer 
in the labor-union. “The funda- 
mental right of labor to insist upon 
collective bargaining is scarcely 
ever disputed now in Britain.” 
Over and over again, he says, they 
settle difficulties by going to the 
trade-union secretary, and “we find 
that he can deal with the workers 
more effectively than we can and 
exercize a discipline which we could 
not exercize.” Working conditions 
generally are fixed by mutual con- 
sent. Each side retains a veto 
power, but it is hardly ever exer- 
cized. Even in the appointment of 
a foreman the workers are con- 
sulted, the management, however, 
retaining the right of final decision. 
It retains that right also in dismiss- 
ing a worker for inefficiency or be- 
cause of depression in trade. 

Mr. Rowntree has. become a re- 
luctant convert to the idea of profit- 
sharing. He knows and has himself 
used all the objections to it; but he 


A REMARKABLE RESEMBLANCE 
—kKirby in New York World. 


has come to feel that it is “a neces- 
sary condition of industrial peace.” 
But it must not be a substitute for 
other necessary conditions; it must 
be in addition to them. He lays 
down eight fundamental conditions 
for profit-sharing, two of which are 
as follows: (1) employees must be 
free to join a trade-union; (2) 
strikes must not be penalized in 
any way under the profit-sharing 
scheme. His views in full can be 
obtained from his latest book (he 
has published five) entitled “The 
Way to Industrial Peace.” 

There are indications that the 
contest between organized labor and 
organized capital is going to grow 
worse in this country before it 
grows better. It is well to remem- 
ber that there are men like Rown- 
tree who have found a way to in- 
dustrial peace and who have fol- 
lowed it successfully over a term of 
years. Allowances must be made in 
this country for the motley racial 
character of our labor and for the 
lack of that stability in many of our 
industries which has been attained 
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in an older country. But the prin- 
cipal thing, according to Mr. Rown- 
tree, that holds us all back in Eng- 
land as well as here, is the lack of 
constructive imagination on the part 
of employers as a class. 


In this strange English language you seek to 
prevent scraps by scrapping.—New York Herald. 


oo 


The Irish Free State, 
or What? 


And still the thoughts of Ireland brood 
Upon her holy quietude. 
—From a poem by Wm. B. Yeats. 


N the morning of December 6, 
at 2:20 by the clock, in the 
same room, at No. 10 Down- 

ing Street, London, which witnessed 
the final act severing the American 
colonies from Great Britain, the 
treaty to create the Irish Free State 


was signed. Lloyd George, head of 
the British delegates and Art of 
Griobtha (Gaelic for Arthur Grif- 
fith), head of the Irish delegation, 
are, singularly enough, both Welsh- 
men. 

Instead of “holy quietude,” the 
immediate result has been the crea- 
tion of four storm-centers, one in 
London, one in Dublin, one in Ulster 
and one in America. Edward Car- 
son accuses Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Lord Birkenhead (two of the 
British delegation) of having “be- 
trayed” Ulster. Lord Hugh Cecil 
accuses Mr. Lloyd George of having 
betrayed Great Britain and brought 
dishonor upon her. The London 
Morning Post (described recently as 
the best newspaper of the eight- 
eenth century) terms the treaty 
“an abandonment and betrayal of 
British power and British friends in 
Ireland.” Michael Collins (one of the 
Irish delegation), standing up in the 
first session of Dail Eireann, said 
he had been called a traitor to Ire- 
land, and declared his intention of 


meeting anyone calling him that at 
any time or place. John Devoy, ed- 
itor of the Gaelic American, New 
York City, denounces de Valera as a 
man .who has tried to destroy the 
Irish Republic. The Rt. Rev. Pat- 
rick J. G. Mythen, executive sec- 
retary of the Protestant Friends of 
Ireland (also in New York City), 
terms the treaty “the greatest be- 
trayal in history.” Judge Cohalan, 
chairman of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom (also of New York City), 
denounces de Valera as plotting for 
Ireland’s destruction (tho de Valera 
is on the same side as the Judge in 
fighting the treaty), and he in turn 
is assailed by Major Michael A. 
Kelly, of a rival organization, as 
himself a betrayer of the Irish Re- 
public and a slanderer of its Presi- 
dent. 

Never before did a single act seem 
so fraught with treason! Great 
Britain, Ulster, Ireland, are all, it 
seems, betrayed by it. 

By a large majority, both houses 
of the British Parliament have rati- 
fied the treaty. Ulster’s assent to 
the treaty is not required. All she 
can do is to decide whether to go in 
with the rest of Ireland or stay out. 
The fate of the treaty will be deter- 
mined first in Dublin, by the Dail 
Eireann, and then, probably, by a 
vote of the people in Sinn Fein Ire- 
land. 

What the treaty will make of Ire- 
land is another British Dominion 
similar to Canada. It will have its 
own parliament, its own executive, 
its own courts and police force. It 
can establish its own army and 
navy, make its own tariffs, levy its 
own taxes, issue a currency of its 
own. The ties that will still bind it 
to Great Britain, as one of the com- 
monwealths of the British Empire, 
are three in number, as follows: (1) 
the members of the Irish Parliament 
are to take an oath to be “faithful to 
His Majesty King George V.” and 
his successors (the word “allegi- 
ance,” in the Canadian oath, is omit- 





SINN FEIN SOLIDARITY BROKEN 


ted); (2) a Governor-General of 
Ireland is to be appointed to repre- 
sent the Crown; (3) the British 
army and navy are to have, in time 
of war, such harbor and other facili- 
ties as may be required for purposes 
of defense. 

These are the only limitations on 
Ireland’s independence expressed in 
the treaty, tho there is an entire 
article carefully drawn up to insure 
religious freedom. But there are 
other limitations inherent in Ire- 
land’s position as a dominion, such 
as pertain to matters of foreign 
policy and to the final adjudication 
of certain cases by the House of 
Lords as a final court of appeals. 

These limitations and the option 
given to Ulster are the sources of 
dissatisfaction that have led de Va- 
lera and two members of his cabinet 
to repudiate the treaty and that 
seem likely to split the Dail Eireann 
wide apart. 

Ulster is given the right, within 
one month, by the action of both 
houses of her Parliament, to detach 
herself from the Irish Free State. 
If she does that, certain things en- 
sue. She remains, in that event, a 
part of the United Kingdom, with a 
right to send members to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and with her own 
present parliament continuing to ex- 
ercize the powers conferred on it 
last year. But she will have to sub- 
mit to the same taxation for the Em- 
pire that other parts of the Kingdom 
are subject to, she will have to ac- 
quiesce in having her boundary line 
revized by a boundary commission 
(this may mean the loss of Tyrone 
and Fermanagh counties), and cus- 
toms barriers will have to be placed 
along the boundary line. 

If Ulster fails to detach herself 
from the Irish Free State, that is, if 
she takes no action at all within a 
month, she becomes an integral part 
of that state, but retaining her pres- 
ent parliament with its present pow- 
ers of home rule. Ulster’s cabinet 
has promptly rejected the invitation 














“THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA'S 
HALLS—” 
—Knott in Dallas News. 


to enter the Irish Free State; but 
the rejection, to be decisive, must 
come in the form of an address to 
the King by both houses of the 
Ulster Parliament. 

It is not what Ulster does but what 
the rest of Ireland does that decides 


the fate of the treaty. The Sinn 
Fein cabinet is divided four to three, 
the majority being for ratification. 
As we write an impassioned contest 
is going on among the 120 members 
of the Dail Eireann, with the prob- 
able result of a referendum to the 
people and a fervid campaign of the 
characteristic Irish sort. Whatever 
the result, it looks as if the solidar- 
ity of Sinn Fein is gone, with the 
President, de Valera, finding the 
terms of the treaty “in violent con- 
flict” with the wishes of Ireland, and 
the Vice-President, Griffith, declar- 
ing his belief that “the end of the 
conflict of centuries is at hand.” 
The rejection of the treaty would 
mean, probably, the renewal of 
bloody guerilla warfare on a larger 
scale than before, and a military 
occupation that would destroy all 
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hopes of reconciliation between Ire- 
land and England for another cen- 
tury. As the N. Y. World says, “in 
their efforts to accomplish the repu- 
diation of the peace treaty, de 
Valera and his supporters have ab- 
solutely nothing to offer as an alter- 
native except civil war,” and as 
the Chicago Evening Post observes, 
“within a decade, if the settlement 
is ratified, we may expect to find 
the Irish pulling as hard for the 
Empire as the Canadians or South 
Africans do to-day.” 

A study of the prevailing color scheme indicates 


that most of the yellow peril emanates from the 
yellow press.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


oo 


Japanese Press Opinion 
of the Washington 


Conference 


AKEN as a whole, the Jap- 
anese press seems favorably 
disposed towards the Hughes 

naval formula. There are objec- 
tions here and there to the plan, 
but they are not profound or fun- 
damental. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the Tokyo Japan Ad- 
vertiser, an Anglo-American news- 
paper in close touch with the native 
press. If the Hughes plan, this 
high authority says, had run coun- 
ter to any deep-seated Japanese 
ideas, ‘“‘we should have known of it 
by now.” The Jiji of Tokyo is the 
best-informed native newspaper in 
Japan on naval questions. Its en- 
dorsement of the Hughes scheme 
is enthusiastic. Without overstat- 
ing the importance of first impres- 
sions, the Anglo-American daily in 
Tokyo feels justified in saying there 
are no national fears that work 
against the scheme. There is no 
spontaneous Japanese opposition to 
it. Officialdom, whatever may be 
said by isolated individuals, sees 
no great objection. Japanese press 
approval is, indeed, general appro- 


val. There are admiration and sur- 
prize at the sweeping Hughes ges- 
ture. 

For this reason, perhaps, the 
voice of dissent here and there is 
more noticed because its isolation 
gives it conspicuity. The Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi opens its columns to 
the plaint of those patriots who ar- 
gue that the Hughes scheme will 
push Japan to the wall. “If Eng- 
land and America shake hands it 
will be a serious matter.” Never- 
theless editorially the great native 
Tokyo daily dismisses these fears. 

Japan ought to derive the great- 
est benefit from the agreement, if 
arrived at finally, declares the Jiji, 
because the domestic situation in 
Japan is so difficult, if not dan- 
gerous. Hence the Japanese peo; 
ple, it believes, will welcome the 
Hughes program as a whole, tho 
there are details which they would 
like to change. 

The whole world is filled with ad- 
miration and wonder at the drastic 
character of the proposals made 
by Secretary Hughes, affirms the 
widely read Yomiuri, a Tokyo daily 
which has long had suspicions of 
the military influences at home. 
If the fourteen points advocated 
by President Wilson represented 
the ideal side of the American 
people, the present proposal made 
by President Harding may be said 
to embody their practical side. 
This delighted commentator am- 
plifies in a most lofty strain: 


“These representations made by the 
United States sufficiently prove the sub- 
lime and grand characteristics of her 
people in their contribution to the wel- 
fare and happiness of mankind and the 
civilization and peace of the globe... . 

“Now the United States reveals its 
mighty will to destroy its own superb 
ships if the other powers will do the 
same splendid thing. 

“Thus is brought within the bounds 
of realization the beautiful dream of 
the idealist and a whole world on its 
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knees will thank the United States 
again and yet again.” 


The Nichi Nichi wonders if it 
would not be well for Japan and 
the United States to dismantle 
their Pacific fortifications. The 
isles in that ocean bristle with 
guns. Let them be dismantled. 
This seems a good idea to the Ya- 
mato, another Tokyo daily which 
distrusts the warlike ambitions of 
the clans. The disposition of the 
naval bases in the Philippines, in 
Hawaii and other places has the 
closest connection with naval dis- 
armament, it is obvious, or so the 


organ of Japanese democracy in- 
sists. The widely circulated and 
popular Yorodzu sees trouble. The 
Japanese may not like some parts 
of the arithmetic of disarmament. 
For example, the naval power of 
a country is directly proportioned 
to the square of the number of 
capital ships it possesses. If the 
United States has 10 capital ships, 
its naval power will be 100. If Ja- 
pan has one-half the number, her 
naval power will be 25. The slightly 
defiant Shogayo (Chugai) wants Ja- 
pan to be placed by all new schemes 
on an equality with the United 
States. 





The Observations of Mr. Wells 


into two volumes the history 

of the world from trilobites to 
aeroplanes, Mr. H. G. Wells came 
over here six weeks ago to write 
about the Washington Conference. 
His first twenty-six letters, pub- 
lished daily in the N. Y. World and 
other papers, lie before us. They are 
about the world in general at the 
present time, with the Conference 
as a point from which to start and 
to which to return. “I will go on,” 
he says in Number XVI, “with my 
account in general terms of what is 
happening in the world.” 

He was greeted with as much ac- 
claim as Briand or Balfour. Mark 
Sullivan, who seldom slops over, 
spoke of him in the N. Y. Evening 
Post as the real colossus of the 
Conference, before whom premiers 
might well tremble! With so much 
expected of him, he could not well 
take anything less imposing than 
the world as his theme. We get 
from him very meager news of the 
Conference, but many interesting 
observations on the international 
situation, some of which we glean 
here. 

Despite his cosmic flare as a 
writer, Wells is, as he says, “a 
very English Englishman,” and he 


F inte from his task of putting 


is sure he speaks the mind of his 
people in the following remarks: 


“The British people have been sleep- 
ing happily upon the belief that war 
with America is impossible. And for 
them it is impossible. In this matter 
the British have a special and extraor- 
dinary instinct. They will not fight the 
United States of America. I will not 
go into the peculiar feelings that pro- 
duce this disposition; they are feel- 
ings great numbers of Americans do 
not understand, and have indeed taken 
great pains not to understand. But to 
the common British, fighting Amer- 
icans would have much the same rela- 
tion to fighting other peoples that can- 
nibalism would have to eating meat.” 


T HERE are two Chinas—cultural 
China and political China. The 
real enduring China is the cultural 
China, and because it cares noth- 
ing for politics, political China has 
gone to the bowwows. The masses 
of China, says Mr. Wells, are in 
their mental habits modern and 
not medieval. The Chinese stu- 
dent has “an intensely Western 
sense of public opinion,” and Eng- 
lish has become the second lan- 
guage of China. As for political 
China, she is struggling to Ameri- 
canize herself. Says Mr. Wells: 
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“Her Manchu imperialism has proved 
itself to be hopelessly inefficient and 
China is now struggling to reconstruct 
upon modern republican lines, obviously 
suggested by the American example. A 
few decades ago Japan astonished the 
world by Europeanizing herself upon 
Prussian lines. China now, under far 
less favorable conditions and with a 
vaster country and a less disciplined 
people, is struggling to Americanize 
herself. But it is no easy task to make 
over a people at one stride from a 
medieval autocracy to a modern democ- 
racy. It is far easier to Prussianize 
than to Americanize, for in the one case 
you have only to train an official class 
and in the other you must educate a 
whole people.” 


AS for Japan, the very worst 

that can be said of her, as re. 
gards China, says Mr. Wells, is 
that she has been “too vigorously 
European.” She has been driven 
by fear of European aggression 
rather than by her own militaris- 
tic instincts: 


“For 300 years Japan waged no for- 
eign wars; she was a peaceful, self- 


contained hermit. It was American 
enterprize that dragged her out of her 
seclusion and fear of Europe that drove 
her to the practices of modern impe- 
_rialism. They are not natural Japa- 
nese practices. She fought China and 
grabbed Korea, because otherwise Rus- 
sia would have held it like a pistol at 
her throat; she fought Russia, because 
otherwise Russia would have held Man- 
churia and Port Arthur against her; 
she fought in the Great War to oust 
Germany from Shantung. She is now 
pursuing an entirely ‘European’ policy 
in China... primarily because she 
fears that otherwise these things will 
be done by rival powers and she will 
be cut off from trade, from raw mate- 
rials and all prosperity until at last, 
when she is sufficiently starved ana 
enfeebled, she will be attacked and 
India-ized. These are reasonable, hon- 
orable fears.” 


THE Conference doesn’t take up 

the subject of birth control, but 
Mr. Wells does. The agenda doesn’t 
limit him. The only topics he shies 
at are prohibition and our police 
system. He finds in birth control 
a preventive of future wars. Japan, 
especially, in his opinion, needs to 
practice it: 


“Has any country a right to slop its 
population over and beyond its boun- 
daries or to claim trade and food be- 
cause of its heedless self-congestion? 
Diplomacy is curiously mealy-mouthed 
about many things; I have made a 
British official here blush at the words 
birth control, but it is a fact that this 
aggressive fecundity of peoples is some- 
thing that can be changed and re- 
strained within a country, and that this 
sort of modesty and innocence that 
leads to a morbid development of popu- 
lation and to great wars calls for intel- 
ligent discouragement in international 
relations. 

“Japan has modernized itself in many 
respects, but its social organization, its 
family system, is a very ancient and 
primitive one, involving an extreme do- 
mestication of women and a maximum 
of babies. While the sanitation and 
hygiene of Japan are still medieval, a 
sufficient proportion of these babies 
died soon and prevented any overpres- 
sure of population; but, now that Japan 
has modernized itself in most respects, 
it needs to modernize itself in this re- 
spect also.” 


MB. WELLS has kind and sooth- 

ing things to say about all coun- 
tries but France. He loves. France 
the great liberator of men’s minds, 
France of the great Revolution, the 
France of art and light and beauty. 
But where, he asks, is that France 
to-day. It certainly is not at Wash- 
ington. He is, indeed, so bitter 
toward France that the London 
Mail, that sent Mr. Wells over 
here as its correspondent, cut out 
passages from one of his letters, 
dismissed him from its staff, and 
editorially repudiated him as un 
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Mr. WELLS GETS 


DISCHARGED 


‘THE CHAIN GANG 


fair, prejudiced and an _ interna- 
tional mischief-maker. But Mr. 
Wells, like Mr. Britling, is seeing 


it through and his letters continue 
to appear in the American journals. 
Here are some of his most offensive 


passages. They are comments on 
Briand’s speech, and Briand is, in 
Mr. Wells’s eyes, a renegade So- 
cialist, and there is, in consequence, 
we presume, a touch of personal 
venom in Wells’s view of him. He 
writes: 


“M. Briand was an anti - climax. 
France proposed to scrap nothing. 
France does not know how to scrap. 
She learns nothing and forgets noth- 
ing. It is her extreme misfortune. 
He explained the position of France in 
a melodious discourse of apologetics 
and excuses. . . . The plain fact of the 
case is that France is maintaining a 
vast army in the face of a disarmed 
world, and she is preparing energeti- 
cally for fresh warlike operations in 
Europe and for war under sea against 
Great Britain. To excuse this line of 
action M. Briand unfolded a fabulous 
account of the German preparation for 
a renewal of hostilities. ... And be- 
hind Germany is Russia. . . . 

“Poor, exhausted Russia, who saved 


—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post. 


Paris, desiring nothing but to be left 
alone; bled white, starving, invaded 
by a score of subsidized adventurers; 
invaded from Esthonia, from Poland, 
from Japan, in Murmansk, in the Cri- 
mea, in the Ukraine, on the Volga, in- 
cessantly invaded, it is this Russia 
which has put France on the offensive- 
defensive! 

“One is reminded of the navvy who 
kicked his wife to death to protect him- 
self from her violence. . . 

“France is in about as much danger 
of an attack upon her three coasts as 
the United States of America is upon 
her Canadian frontier. Her ships are 
as safe upon the sea as a wayfarer on 
Fifth Avenue. If she builds subma- 
rines now, she builds them to attack 
British commerce and for no other rea- 
son whatever. All the Ludendorffs and 
Soviets in the world do not justify a 
single submarine. Every submarine 
she launches is almost as direct a 
breach of the peace with Britain as tho 
she were to start target practice at 
Dover Harbor across the straits, and 
every one in England will understand 
the aim of her action as clearly.” 


This is running amuck with a 
vengeance. Wells goes on at length 
to warn France that she is brewing 
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mischief. The feeling, he asserts, 
is steadily changing here as in Lon- 
don against her. He also insists 
that feeling here is changing rap- 
idly toward Germany and Austria 
te one of pity and indignation, and 
that it is drifting the same way 
with regard to Russia. 


W ELLS’S tenderness for Russia is 

well known. It is a little curi- 
ous, therefore, to find him tracing 
the threatened destruction of West- 
ern civilization to the collapse of the 
medium of exchange, for it was 
this very thing that Lenin and his 
disciples professedly set themselves 
to bring about as the quickest way 
to smash capitalism. Says Wells: 


“Europe cannot get to work, cannot 
get things going again, because over a 
large part of the world the medium of 
exchange has become untrustworthy 
and unusable. That is the immediate 
thing that is destroying civilization in 
the Old World. We have to remember 
that our whole economic order is based 
on money. We do not know any way 
of working a big business, a manufac- 
tory, a large farm, a mine, except by 
money payments. Payment in kind, 
barter and the like are ancient and 
clumsy expedients; you cannot imagine 
a great city like New York getting 
along with its industrial and business 
life on any such clumsy basis. Every 


modern city, London, Paris, Berlin, is. 


built on a money basis and will collapse 
into utter ruin, as Petersburg has al- 
ready collapsed, if money fails. But 
over large and increasing areas of 
Europe money is now of such fluctu- 
ating value, its purchasing power is so 
uncertain, that men will neither work 
for it, nor attempt to save it, nor make 
any monetary bargains ahead.” 


MBE. WELLS attended the opening 

session of Congress and heard 
the President deliver his message. 
He was agreeably surprized, for he 
had heard scarcely a good word for 
Congress since he landed here, and 
the Senate, “by the unanimous tes- 








timony of the conversationalists of 
the United States, combines the 
ignoble with the diabolical in a pe- 
culiarly revolting mixture.” Even 
individual Senators, he says, admit- 
ted as much—with a sinister pride! 
But, says Mr. Wells: 


“It puts all this sort of feeling right 
to see these two bodies in their proper 
home and to talk to these creatures of 
legend, the Representatives and the 
Senators. One perceives they are not a 
malignant sub-species of mankind; one 
discovers a concourse of men very in- 
terested about and unexpectedly open- 
minded upon foreign policy. They are 
critical but not hostile to the new proj- 
ects and ideas. One realizes that Con- 
gress is not a blank barrier but a sieve, 
and probably a very necessary sieve, 
for the new international impulse in 
America.” 


He was favorably impressed by 
the President and thought the occa- 


‘sion simple and fine and dignified. 


“I found myself,” he says, “leaving 


the Capitol in a mood of quite un- 


anticipated respect.” 


HE regards America as to-day 
“the predominant state in the 
world” and he appeals to us to “as- 
sume not only the dignity but the 
responsibilities of leadership.” He 
writes: 


“T will not believe that the American 
spirit, distilled from all the best of 
Europe, will tolerate this surrender of 
the future, this quite hoggish aban- 
donment of the leadership of mankind 
that continuing isolation implies. The 
American people has grown great un- 
awares; it still does not realize its 
immense predominance now in wealth, 
in strength, in hope, happiness and un- 
broken courage among the children of 
men. The cream of all the white races 
did not come to this continent to reap 
and sow and eat and waste, smoke in its 
shirt-sleeves in a rocking-chair, and 
let the great world from which its 
fathers came go hang. It did not come 
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here for sluggish ease. It came here 
for liberty and to make the new begin- 
ning of a greater civilization upon our 





globe. The years of America’s growth 
and training are coming to an end, the 
phase of world action has begun.” 


Significant Sayings 


“The modern woman is the finest product 
of the ages; and as for her skirts, they look 
better short and are far cleaner than they 
were when they swept the dust of the 
streets.,—Dr. Stephen Smith, of New 
York (99 years of age). 


“T am astounded and too full to express 
my opinion of the fact that a transconti- 
nental railroad recently opened smoking 
compartments exclusively for the use of 
women.”—Mrs. Frances FE. Burns, at Na- 
tional Council of Women. 


“An acre of potatoes will produce alco- 
hol enough to plow it with tractors for 
100 years.”—Henry Ford. 


“There is no moral isolation for the 
defenders of Liberty and Justice.”—Sec- 
retary Hughes. 


“Habit is the fly-wheel of civilization.” — 
William James. 


“Ireland will now be one of the finest 
places in the world in which to live.”— 
Earl of Granard. 


“TI believe that the Conference at Wash- 
ington is the biggest thing that has hap- 
pened in my lifetime.”—Admiral Sims. 


“We are going to succeed”—in the Wash- 
ington Conference—“beyond our fondest 
hopes.”—President Harding. 


“The thing itself’—the agreement on 
Ireland—‘“is absolutely unthinkable. We 
have always been slaves, but unwilling 
slaves. Now we are subscribing to our 
slavery.”—Dr. Gertrude Kelly, President 
Irish Women’s Council (resident in N. Y. 
City). 


“Dublin is asking, can it be true?... 
For all the dreams of all the heroes will 
have come true, and the legendary ones 
who sleep in the hidden caves of Ireland, 
their hands upon their swords, may sleep 
forevermore.” — Katharine Tynan (resi- 
dent in Dublin). 


“In another generation I believe that 
liquor will have disappeared not merely 
from our politics, but from our memories.” ° 
—Warren G. Harding. 


“IT am an optimist. My mother and 
grandfather died in their old age worry- 
ing about things that never happened. I 
decided I would no# worry—that I would 
turn to fun and jokes. The result is that 
many of my fellow countrymen don’t take 
me seriously, but I’m still alive.”—Chaun- 
cey M. Depew (87 years of age). 


“What has been German ought to be- 
come German again. This is what you 
must bear in mind, O German Youth!”— 
Marshal Hindenburg. 


“The wages paid are only a part of the 
story. The failure to render an hour’s 
work for an hour’s pay is even worse. 
The skill or energy or effort to accomplish 
is not one-half what it was formerly, so 
that the rates now paid are actually quad- 
rupled instead of being doubled.”—Judge 
Gary. 


“A reduction of military and naval ex- 
penditures by even one-half would set free 
probably not less than 4,000 million dol- 
lars annually for trade, and credit would 
speedily revive with an increasing sense 
of security.”"—From statement issued by 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


“The League of Nations has come to 
stay. No one can kill it. The idea is too 
strong and there is nothing else in the 
world to satisfy that idea.”"—Arthur J. 
Balfour. 


“Disastrous beyond possibility of de- 
scription to society is the condition when 
women measure their lives not by the num- 
ber of their offspring but by the number 
of their husbands.”—Archbishop Hayes. 


“To-day there is no longer any doubt 
that not Germany but the league of ene- 
mies systematically prepared the war and 
purposely precipitated it."—William Ho- 
henzollern. 
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Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Editorials — 


Will Civilization 
Collapse? 


N his letter of November 26, re- 

porting the Disarmament Con- 

ference, Mr. H. &. Wells gives it 
as his opinion that this civilization 
is on the road to collapse. 

He gives some very conclusive 
and convincing reasons for the 
faith that is in him. 

But the peculiar thing about this 
sort of question is that it cannot 
be settled by adducing facts, nor 
by marshaling facts into arguments. 

The man who disagrees with Mr. 


Wells could find quite as many facts. 


and of them make quite as cogent 
arguments in favor of his opposite 
view. 

Mr. Wells in passing hurls a 
brick at “optimists” and indulges in 
a contemptuous snort at those who 
interpret conditions by their own 
temperament rather than by solid 
logic. 

But right there is where he 
makes his mistake. And his mis- 
take is that the thing he is talking 
about, which is whether civilization 
is going to collapse or to triumph, 
is in the very nature of the case not 
a thing that any human -mind is 
capable of proving. 

The causes of what will become 
of civilization lie in the deep mind 
of destiny, and comprise unknown 
elements that we cannot possibly 
grasp. : 

In other words, no matter how 
excellent and clever the proof, it 
would not carry conviction, how- 
ever much it might surprise us as 
a feat of mental gymnastics. 

God knows whether civilization 


is going to collapse or to triumph— 
and God alone. Because the even- 
tuation comprises such vast and 
multifarious factors as God alone 
can grasp. 

Whether “it is all going to come 
out right somehow,” or whether we 
are all headed for the dogs, is not 
a matter of fact. It is and always 
will be a matter of point of view, 
a matter of attitude of mind. 

Always the most accurate term 
for the thinker who believes in a 
happy ending is “optimist.” And 
for the thinker who believes that 
the end is tragedy the most accu- 
rate term is “pessimist.” 

For so long as the human mind is 
subject to its present limitations, 
neither of them can _ absolutely 
prove his position. And the one 
who assumes that he has proved it 
and sneers at the other as an igno- 
rant sentimentalist is merely an ego- 
tist. 

That, unfortunately, is what Mr. 
Wells is. While he is the sanest 
and most constructive thinker 
whose writings I have read con- 
cerning the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, I am forced to recognize that 
he is oversophisticated. 

I believe that civilization will tri- 
umph, that it will emerge success- 
fully ‘out of its present difficulties, 
and I am frankly an optimist. Not 
because of a lot of facts and reason- 
ing, but simply because I have faith 
in the cosmic energies of Nature: 
that health will overcome disease, 
that sanity eventually will drive 
away insanity, and that truth will 
outlive the most vigorous lies. 

There is not a living man that 
should not be dead for the very 
best reasons. There is not a single 
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business concern that should not be 
bankrupt for reasons equally as 
good. And if all we needed were 
proof, there is plenty of it to con- 
vince anybody that the human race 
should have been extinct years ago. 
But we still live. That force of 
which Mr. Wells has often spoken 
so admirably, that force of growth, 
development and, health which we 
call God, continues to function. 


oo 


Why a Republic Will 
Not Work 


OUNT Bethlen, of Hungary, 
when questioned whether 
Hungary might not utilize 

her present plight to adopt a repub- 
lican form of government, replied 
thus vigorously: 

“The law dethroning the Haps- 
burgs explicitly declares Hungary 
to be a monarchy. Even tho it bea 
kingdom without a king or even a 
royal family, it is wiser to maintain 
the monarchic principle. Elections 
are too bitterly fought in Hungary 
to make the choice of a President 
every four years advisable. We can- 
not treat politics so calmly as you 
do. We are too hot-blooded, like the 
South Americans. A republic simply 
would not work.” 

What Count Bethlen said is true 
enough. A republic would prob- 
ably not work in Hungary. 

He might have gone further and 
stated with equal truth that a re- 
public will not work anywhere. 

That is, it will not work if we 
agree with what is in Count Beth- 
len’s mind as to what working 
means. 

For a government to work, in 
the opinion of the every-day Euro- 
pean politician, means for it to get 
along without confusion. 

The only difficulty is that confu- 
sion is precisely what a country 
needs. 


For the object of a government 
is not to keep things fixed as they 
are, not to secure all classes in their 
present state, and all conditions 
firmly established. The object of 
a government is to enable the peo- 
ple to grow. 

And without confusion, experi- 
ments, mistakes, failures, upsetting 
and the like, we have only a peace 
of stagnation. 

Monarchy gives stability, but it 
is an artificial stability and never 
develops a people. They remain 
just as they are. They are kept in 
a continual childhood. 

It is for this reason that all autoc- 
racy is suspicious of education 
among the common people. By 
education they get ideas and ambi- 
tions, and become restless. 

So we might say that education 
does not work. 

If you are going to test the ques- 
tion as to whether anything works 
or not by whether anybody wants 
to change things, then an absolute 
monarchy, supported by a standing 
army, is best. 

But people do not exist for the 
State. The State exists for the 
people.- The State has no divine 
right. It is a man-made contri- 
vance and its only reason for exis- 
tence is that by means of it the 
people may be developed. 

We need the stab of confusion to 
make us grow. 

For this reason no scheme of 
government which is a mere chlo- 
roform of contentment is what a 
people needs. 

It all goes back to the question: 
What are we here for? Why are 
we created? We were not created 
to remain just as we are; we were 
created to improve and to go on. 

Life is fluid, it is not fixed. 

A nation should be an organism, 
a living, throbbing, fallible and ex- 
perimenting thing, if it is to be 
ideal. 

As a matter of fact, it is mon- 
archy that will not work. It never 
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has worked. One by one the mon- 
‘archies have disappeared and are 
disappearing. 

They were discarded because 
they were an attempt to fix by arti- 
ficial confinements the growing 
life of populations. You might as 
well try to hold the sprouting acorn 
down under heavy clods. 

And, after all, it is the thing that 
moves and lives that lasts longer 
than the thing that is fixed. 

Rome fell but the Tiber still runs. 
The castles and temples and walls 
of ancient days have crumbled, but 
life still bourgeons upon the planet. 

A republic will work simply be- 
cause it is a living thing, the ex- 
pression of a living and improving 
people. 

In fact, monarchy is one of the 
oldest forms, if not the original 
form, of the old fallacy of efficiency. 
For efficiency is not only a good 
thing but, like all good things when 
pushed to excess, may become a 
very bad thing. 

Efficiency is necessary in busi- 
ness; but it not infrequently hap- 
pens that a man makes his business 
so infernally efficient that it is a 
curse to all the human beings upon 
whom it lays its heavy hand. 

Efficiency is a good thing in a 
household; but many a woman has 
driven away her husband, made 
rebels of her children and spoilt 
her own happiness by insisting up- 
on the mint and anise of efficiency 
to the ruin of love and cheerfulness 
and such weightier things. 

Efficiency is good in a _ school- 
room; but it can never take the 
place of that warm humanity in 
a teacher which as a flame lights 
all the little candles of the Lord in 
her charge. 

In the same way, efficiency has 
its place in government. But that 


place is far, far inferior in impor- 
tance to the necessity of giving to 
the people that initiative and oppor- 
tunity requisite for growth. 


What Is Worth While? 


MOST shocking and senseless 
tragedy took place some time 
ago in Paris. 

A gentleman and lady were pre- 
paring to step into a limousine. 
Suddenly a man stepped in front of 
them and fired point blank two 
shots, killing the_ gentleman in- 
stantly and seriously injuring the 
woman. 

Then the assassin turned the 
smoking muzzle of his revolver to 
his own head, fired once and 
dropped. 

The assassin was not fatally 
wounded, and after his wounds had 
been dressed he was examined by 
the magistrate. The examination 
brought out the fact that he did 
not know his victims at all. He 
gave his name as Philibert Beaujeu. 
He was a waiter in a café. Then 
he explained his act. 

“I did this because I hate soci- 
ety,” he said. “I did my part in 
the war, and I came back poorer 
than when I went to the trenches. 
I’ve had a hard time trying to earn 
my living since. I was jobless and 
broke, so I decided to put an end 
to my misery. But I meant to take 
somebody along with me; I didn’t 
care who, so long as he was rich. 

“T happened to be walking along 
the rue Royale at noon, when I saw 
a couple of rich people all togged 
out, climbing into a machine. They 
were what I was looking for. I 
drew my revolver and shot them, 
altho I didn’t know them from 
Adam. I am sorry I missed my- 
self. I wish to God I were dead.” 

This story ought to be printed 
in capital letters, together with a 
photograph of the scene, and hung 
up in every headquarters where 
cohorts of envy meet. 

It ought to be read regularly to 
all parlor Bolsheviks and the rest 
of the whining, bitter and hateful 
apostles who call themselves ene- 
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mies of society, but who are really 
enemies to the human race and to 
themselves. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. And the fruit 
of envy and dull hate is misery and 
death. 

The dark and seamy side to the 
great game of getting on is made 
by the number of those who cannot 
win and do not know how to lose. 

The strange truth is that it is not 
the winners who are all happy nor 
the failures who are all wretched. 
For, often as not, you may find the 
successful to be miserable and the 
unsuccessful to be quite cheerful. 

It is all a matter of the spirit. It 
is a matter of considering the life 
more than meat. 

When people give themselves up 
to materialism and make their con- 
tentment to stand or fall on the 
amount of things they possess or 
upon the station in life they are 
able to occupy, they have laid the 
foundation for bankruptcy in hap- 
piness. 

It is hard to tell which are more 
disgusting, the rich who pride 
themselves upon their possessions 
and the upper classes who preen 
themselves upon their privileges, 
on the one hand; or, on the other, 
those who are envenomed by their 
lack of success and destroy all 
beauty and joy in their own lives 
because they have not been able to 
get their fingers into the flesh pots. 

Of all the kinds of education, per- 
haps the kind we most need is that 
which shall train children to know 
What is Worth While. 


oo 


The Universal Dollar 


HERE used to be talk of the 
Almighty Dollar. 

It looks very much at pres- 
ent as if it weré to be the Universal 
Dollar. 

Italy some time ago adopted the 
dollar standard as the basis of its 
gold circulation, while retaining, of 


course, its old monetary nomencla- 
ture. 

The pound sterling as the stand- 
ard in monetary exchange was de- 
throned. 

While too much need not be made 
of this action, at least it shows the 
advance toward common sense in 
the employment of the decimal 
principle in moneys. 

As one newspaper said: “It will 
not necessarily tend to simplify the 
fundamental problem of exchange 
now troubling so persistently the 
commercial and financial world. But 
it will make its terms for the people 
of Italy easier of comprehension. It 
may have the effect of stabilizing 
European currency. Other countries 
may be expected to follow Italy’s ex- 
ample.” 

In a non-official way, the dollar 
is insinuating itself all over the 
world. 

If you make any considerable 
business deal in Poland, you will 
find that the contract is drawn up in 
dollars. 

In the shops in Paris, Madrid and 
Rome, the merchants are not only 
quite willing to make their price in 
dollars but very often they insist 
upon it. 

The reason is simple. Everybody 
knows just how much a dollar is 
worth. 

And they not only know what it 
is worth to-day but they have a 
reasonable belief in what it will be 
worth in a year from now. 

It is something stable, or as sta- 
ble as anything can be in money 
matters, while the local currencies 
fluctuate more or less violently. 

The growing supremacy of the 
dollar is not, of course, due to the 
fact that the Americans are a su- 
perior race, but only to the fact 
that we have the gold with which 
to redeem every dollar that is is- 
sued. 

In this way the dollar becomes 
a very effective advance agent for 
international unity. It is very sub- 
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tly breaking down the pride of pro- 
vincialism. 

Commerce, of course, knows no 
patriotism and is wholly interna- 
tional. And the nearest thing that 
comes to representing that idea in 
such practical way as appeals to 
every shopkeeper is the American 
dollar. 

So, while the statesmen are at 
work in Washington or Geneva and 
trying to get the various govern- 
ments of the world to cohere, work- 
ing as it were at the top of society, 
the little old dollar is working at 
the bottom, showing to all the 
people of the world that there is 
some sort of a common denomi- 
nator to human affairs. 


oa 


What Is Barbarism? 


ARBARISM is Individualism. 
Civilization is merely the So- 
cialization of the Conscience. 
Ernest Seillicére, in an interesting 
and original criticism on the phi- 
losophy of imperialism, says: 

“Don’t understand, when I say 
‘imperialism,’ that I mean the word 
in its ordinary use as a political 
system. It is a sentimental and 
romantic tendency, rather, which 
for a century has been growing, to 
confound God with Nature, and 
Nature itself with human instinct, 
and which thus arrogates to the in- 
dividual all rights and recognizes 
no duty. When our dramatic au- 
thors build up three acts upon the 
right of some little woman or some 
wilful man to ‘live one’s life,’ that 
is a good example of imperialism.” 

In other words, imperialism is 
nothing but another form of the 
very common disease known as 
egotism. 

Its working out in a political way 
results very much the same as its 
working out in the individual. 

The original barbarian, back 
somewhere among the cave men, 
had a conscience just as we have 
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a conscience. The main difference 
was that it concerned only himself. 
Self-defence is the first law of Na- 
ture, and he had not got past the 
first law. His own rights, passions, 
desires and ideas were the things 
that appealed to him and the things 
that he had to defend. 

When he took a wife and begat a 
family, his conscience enlarged a 
bit, and his new relationships be- 
came a part of his individuality. 
He defended his women and his off- 
spring as loyally as himself. 

Afterwards, in the course of evo- 
lution, his children intermarried, 
and he.became a part of the tribe. 
He had expanded. His conscience 
became a tribal conscience. 

The process of enlargement con- 
tinued. The tribe became a duchy 
or a small state. 

Then these smaller groups be-. 
came united in a larger group called 
the nation. 

His individual conscience now 
had expanded to become what we 
call patriotism. 

But patriotism is not the stop- 
ping-place. It is a way station on 
the road to progress. 

The goal is Humanity. 

The conscience of man cannot be 
called civilized until it responds to 
a broader appeal than nationalism. 

For the real and permanent basis 
of conscience is the human race. 

In proportion as we are actuated 
by a sense of obligation to “all men 
everywhere” we are civilized. And 
in proportion as we have any less 
vision, we are barbarians. 

In Blaise Cendran’s Negro An- 
thology, it is said that Nsame, the 
creator God, taught men that it is 
wicked to steal within the tribe. 

By the same token, that sort of 
nationalism that teaches that we 
should be loyal and just only to our 
own fellow countrymen is semibar- 
baric. 

The great ideal toward which the 
world is laboring, toward which 
events are carrying us, and toward 











which the best thought in the world 
is rapidly converging, is the unity 
of mankind and the necessity of the 
exercize of all those human qualities 
of justice and equity toward other 
nations that we feel bound tq em- 
ploy toward those of our own race. 


oa 


Investments 


OME time ago an important 

convention of the Investment 

Bankers’ Association was held 
in New Orleans. 

The discussions did not receive as 
Mer publicity as they should have 

ad. 

For Investment is a matter that 
concerns all of us, and that whether 
we have anything to invest or not. 

Whenever the subject of Invest- 
ment comes up, a good many of us 
are inclined to think that it does 
not concern us, but only bankers, 
millionaires and other rich people. 

We are inclined to turn away 
hastily from the investment page 
of the newspaper, just as some of, 
us are not interested in the sporting 
columns or in politics. 

Investment, however, has even 
more to do with the poor than with 
the rich. 

The greatest problem that con- 
fronts the poor is how to quit being 
poor. 

The only way to do this is by 
thrift. 

Many other ways have been sug- 
gested, such as communism, anarchy 
and the like, but such are the mere 
suggestions of ignorance and envy 
and not of intelligence. 

It still remains true that the road 
that leads out of poverty into com- 
petence is only that of saving and 
self-denial. 

But it does no good to save unless 
the money is in some sort of an 
Investment. 

The bank is merely one of the cogs 
of Investment. It is a link between 
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the individual and his final invest- 
ment. For a bank must take the 
money deposited with it and invest 
it; otherwise it could not continue 
in business. 

Whatever, therefore, injures In- 
vestments, makes them uncertain 
and fluctuating, eventually robs the 
poor of their savings. 

It thus cuts the nerve of thrift. 
It thus blocks the road that leads 
from poverty to competence. 

It is for this reason that the infla- 
tion of currency is such a curse. For 
it makes the $1,000 that the poor 
man has amassed at the end of one 
year to be worth only $700 or $800 
in the coming years. 

The first effort, therefore, of 
Government should be to see that 
Investments are stable, that frauds 
are prevented, and that the money 
which the poor man can save will 
not be taken from him by the man- 
ipulations of the market. 

This, of course, cannot be per- 
fectly accomplished, for there is 
necessarily more or less risk in all 
business. But a few sensible and 
plain rules could render investments 
much more certain than they are at 
present. 

The best place for an Investment 
is in some kind of preduction. The 
country needs capital. It needs the 
capital of the poor man. It needs 
his accumulated savings. This cap- 
ital, put into manufactures and 
business enterprizes, creates oppor- 
tunities for labor and increases 
general prosperity. 

The obnoxious income tax, which 
exempts Investments in certain 
State and Municipal and Federal 
bonds, draws capital in this direc- 
tion, and takes it away from pro- 
duction, and is, therefore, one of 
the greatest causes of unemploy- 
ment. 

If the poor man properly under- 
stood the situation, he would be 
most anxious to make capital secure 
and to relieve it from all senseless 
taxation. 
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The thing which strikes the by- 


He should be desirous that capital 
be directed into the business of 
development and production, and 
that such enterprizes should be 
made as stable as possible. 

Investment is a matter that con- 
cerns us all, from the least to the 
greatest. For it is nothing more 
nor less than giving a man assur- 
ance that the surplus profits of his 
labors shall be properly conserved. 


oo 


Training the Chief 
Servant 


N the old days when kings were 
thick, a good many volumes 
were written about the training 

of princes. 

In fact, it is only somewhat re- 
cently that we have paid much 
attention to the training of the 
public. 

The reason is apparent. In the 
former days the destiny of the 
public was supposed to lie entirely 
in the hands of the prince; in these 
days of Charles Hapsburg and 
William Hohenzollern and others, 
the destiny of the prince seems to 
lie more in the hands of the public. 

But if we are going to have kings 
at all, it is well to give attention to 
their education. And even in the 
case of the King of England, while 
he is largely ornamental, at the 
same time that perhaps he cannot 
do much good he could easily do a 
tremendous lot of mischief. 

Whatever we may say about the 
weakness of monarchy, evil kings 
are certainly efficient. 

The young man who at the time 
of this writing is the heir apparent 
to the English throne seems to be 
a delightful and promising person- 
age. 

Some time ago he went abroad 
and visited various ports. The 


people everywhere seemed charmed 
with him. His last trip is a voyage 
to India. 


standing mind, however, is the 
utter fatuity of all these voyages. 

It is conceivable that this youth 
might learn much that would do 
him good and help him in the job 
to which he is destined if he could 
go around a bit like the Kaliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid and find out 
something really about the people. 

But on these voyages he seems 
to be carefully shielded from any 
contact with realities. 

He is carefully kept preserved in 
his class and the one thing that he 
needs is to be taken out of it. 

In India he rides in a special 
train made for him in the work- 
shops of the Northwestern Rail- 
way, which cover acres of ground 
and employ some 6,000 or 8,000 
workers. The exterior of this train 
is cream color with royal blue to 
throw up the paler color, and it 
has about ten new coaches. 

The Prince’s bedroom on this 

train contains a real bed, and all 
the furniture is engraved by skilled 
Indian artisans. 
- There are salons, ice boxes, pan- 
tries, plate-glass windows, rooms 
for his valet, his aid-de-camp, his 
suite and all their valets and their 
valets’ valets. 

It is in this gorgeous affair that 
he is supposed to ride around 
through a country periodically 
smitten with famine, a country 
where most of the millions of people 
live continually within a few inches 
of starvation. 

Perhaps the British Government 
knows what it is doing when it 
sends its young hopeful about the 
world in this manner, with the idea 
of stiffening the traditions that up- 
hold the throne and impressing the 
commons with the power and maj- 
esty of what is ruling them. 

Perhaps the British Government 
knows what it is doing when it 
educates its future ruler thus. 

And, then, again, perhaps it does 
not. 
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THE FIRST MONTH OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE—A CLOSE VIEW 


By P. W. Wilson 


Former Member of Parliament, American Correspondent of the London News 


N the annals of mankind there 

has been no history made like 

that which will be recorded in 
years to come of the first month 
of the Washington Conference. At 
close quarters we have been watch- 
ing a diplomatic phenomenon which 
would havé seemed incredible to 
Talleyrand or Bismarck, or even to 
reformers like Mazzini or Kossuth. 
As for the methods of the men who 
govern this Conference, we may 
search long and in vain for a prece- 
dent. They belong to a country 
which is new in spirit as in geog- 
raphy. 

It is not simply that Harding and 
Hughes and Hoover have abandoned 
the statesmanship to which the na- 
tions had been accustomed. They 
did not need to abandon it, for it 
was a statesmanship that they 
had never acquired. Harding and 
Hughes and Hoover, the three great 
aspirates of American public life, 
have approached foreign policy with 
nothing to unlearn. Into spheres of 
human activity where bad faith had 
been a tradition, they have entered 
with good faith as their assumption. 
Knowing nothing and caring noth- 
ing for ancient sophistry, they have 
substituted for it plain dealing and 
common sense. They have taken it 
for granted that public men repre- 
senting honorable nations will tell 
the truth. Reasons alleged and 
arguments advanced are supposed 
to be the real arguments and the 
sincere reasons. For hidden mo- 
tives and undisclosed ambitions and 
unworthy misgivings there is no 
place in the scheme of the Confer- 
ence as designed by Secretary 
_ Hughes. If the people want a thing 
done, like disarmament, and some- 
body says that it can’t be done, then, 


in the opinion of Secretary Hughes, 
the people have a right to know who 
the somebody is and what are the 
grounds for his objection. It is an 
assertion of the supremacy of pub- 
lic opinion. No man has a right any 
longer to resist good and maintain 
evil without explaining why. And 
no nation has the right. 

At Washington what has been 
happening day by day is a layout of 
the facts. While, for reasons of 
convenience, the committees sit in 
private, everyone knows in the eve- 
ning what has been argued and de- 
cided during the morning and the 
afternoon. On many subjects one 
may hold more than one view. Many 
issues have to be decided. But there 
are no state secrets. If France has 
a scrap with Italy and a dust-up 
with Britain, everyone, including 
even Lord Curzon in London, knows 
it. If Japan wants seventy instead 
of sixty per cent. of naval tonnage 
and the battleship Mutsu, there is 
no mystery. If Dr. Sze speaks for 
China, he has to prove for how 
much of China he speaks. Every- 
one is fairly and courteously treated 
as in a law-court, but nobody is per- 
mitted to subordinate the essentials 
of truth and justice to his own na- 
tional susceptibilities. France ac- 
cuses Germany of refusing to re- 
pent and of keeping up large armies 
under another name. Very well. 
France is our friend and honored 
guest; but Germany also has rights 
and must not be condemned un- 
heard. Let us then send for Ger- 
many and listen to her side of the 
case. The attitude of Secretary 
Hughes is the attitude of the United 
States Supreme Court of which he 
was once a judge. He does not dic- 
tate. He does not contend. He 
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merely asks for proof. And when 
a man representing one hundred 
million citizens asks for proof, you 
cannot sweep him aside. 

The city of Washington is entirely 
different from any capital to which 
the delegations are accustomed. 
There is no court. Diplomacy is 
stripped of gold lace. The only pal- 
aces are the hotels. The aristoc- 
racy consists of correspondents like 
Stephen Lausanne, H. G. Wells and 
Colonel Repington, with the great 
host of American writers whose 
comradeship has meant so much to 
us visitors. Last night I dined with 
two Samurai from Japan. “Yes,” 
they said, ‘““we have found that our 
pens are mightier than our swords.” 
All the etiquet that assisted the 
Richelieus and the Walpoles to play 
their game is here obliterated. 
There is a green baize cloth on a 
table and you sit there like boys at 
school. You say that you must 
have these submarines. Just so. 
But why? Your reason is doubtless 
the best reason in the world. But 
what is it? 

No delay is permitted. Mr. 
Hughes arranges for the Commit- 
tee to meet and meet it does. You 
suggest that a topic be postponed 
until next week. Everyone is most 
anxious to oblige provided that you 
will explain why it will be easier 
to talk about it then than it is to 
talk about it now. If all the facts 
are available to-day, would it not be 
well at once to face them? Will 
they be any less formidable if we 
procrastinate? Unless we face the 
facts, how can we expect to arrive 
at a solution? The delegates look 
at one another, and as there is not 
one vestige of a wrinkle on the 
green baize tables behind which to 
hide the cards they don’t want to 
play, they must perforce show their 
hand, whoever may hold the trumps. 
It is a triumpheef law and logic 
over trickery and deceit. We are 


out in the daylight, and for deeds of 
evil you need darkness. 


All the proceedings are conducted 
strictly according to the usual rules 
of debate. Minutes are kept. Reso- 
lutions are moved and carried. Re- 
ports are presented. It is thus dis- 
tinctly awkward, to say the least, 
for a nation to try on any maneuver 
behind the back of the other na- 
tions. If the delegates did not find 
it out, the journalists would, which 
would be even worse. The iniqui- 
tous plotting and planning which 
have stained the map of Europe 
with the blood of successive genera- 
tions cannot be pursued at Wash- 
ington because it is of the essence 
of such practices that they are not 
to be avowed. The mere fact of a 
strict secretariat prevents abuses 
creeping in. Formal correctitude 
wards off substantial anarchies. To 
the Continental Hall there are only 
front stairs, and so also at the Pan- 
American. Back stairs are avail- 
able in neither building. It may be 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
has not been officially repudiated; 
but you are not conscious of its ex- 
istence. Even the Japanese are not 
depending on it or pressing for its 
renewal. Apart from the Alliance, 
they are finding that they are to 
have a fair deal. When once you 
place men and nativns at a table 
where the recognized rule is frank- 
ness and equity, you discover that 
General Smuts was right when at 
the Imperial Conference in London 
this year he denounced special trea- 
ties between special nations as un- 
necessary and mischievous. 

Of course, nations visiting Wash- 
ington have seen the United States 
at her best. For three centuries 
this country has been making stran- 
gers welcome. In the arts of hos- 
pitality, therefore, Americans are 
by universal consent supremely ac- 
complished. The Conference has 
enjoyed, therefore, not only a social 
reception that was most gratifying, 
but also a diplomatic reception that 
could not have been more helpful 
and encouraging. All foreign cor- 








respondents were invited to the 
daily talks given by Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes to the press, and 
this has meant that the same free- 
dom has been extended by the for- 
eign delegations to American corre- 
spondents and to each other. Cut 
off as we were from our own news- 
papers in Europe ‘and in the Far 
East, we have found day by day that 
the American press deals with the 
Conference from every standpoint, 
giving to the writers of each visit- 
ing nation a full opportunity of 
making clear that nation’s attitude 
towards each problem as it has de- 
‘veloped. The French have been im- 
pelled, therefore, to read what the 
English are saying and the English 
have been impelled to read what the 
French are saying, which has meant 
that the international differences 
which must arise on occasions like 
this, instead of festering under the 
surface, have been exposed to the 
light where they can be dealt with 
promptly and courageously. The 
Conference is thus a great sym- 
posium, a true university, where 
minds intermingle and produce the 
mind that is larger than us all, the 
common sense of common men. 
With every day that passes, it is 
seen clearly that what people care 
about is not the open door in China 
or any other political question, but 
just this one thing—the abolition of 
war and of the preparations for 
war. It was for disarmament that 
the Congress cheered on the open- 
ing day. It is disarmament that the 
keen-witted managers of the movie- 
houses have fastened upon as the 
only issue at the Conference that 
interests the millions who throng 
their entertainments. This watch- 
word has completely upset the cal- 
culations of certain delegates to the 
Conference and especially of the 
French. With Japan, the ground 
had been carefully prepared by ad- 
vance negotiations. Japan thus got 


over her surprise before she came to 
the Conference. 


She had taken the 
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measure of Mr. Hughes and knew 
what to expect from him. But 
France entered the Conference with 
certain assumptions in her mind. 
The first of these was that there 
would develop serious differences 
between Great Britain and the 
United States which would require 
the mediation of a third party. 
Such mediation would have given 
France a place in the Conference in 
which she would have been able 
to obtain a hearing for her spe- 
cial aims, namely, the guarantees 
against Germany and the cancel- 
lation of the Allied debts. Great 
emphasis was laid on the emo- 
tional value of the mission of Mar- 
shal Foch, who is and will always 
remain one of the idols of the 
American people. What, however, 
happened was that the British at 
once accepted the initiative of Mr. 
Hughes, which meant there was no 
reason for any mediation. France 
was thus faced by achoice. Either 
she could propose disarmament on 
land, or she must defend those ar- 
maments. M. Briand had no oppor- 
tunity of taking Paris into his con- 
fidence. He was here at Washing- 
ton and he had to say either the 
one thing or the other. He had 
been told informally that there was 
little chance of his obtaining from 
the United States a guarantee of 
the French frontier. He had, there- 
fore, to take up a negative attitude 
and te declare that a large French 
army could not be dispensed with. 
If he had said anything else, his 
Government at Paris would have 
been fiercely attacked by M. Poin- 
caré and all the followers of Cle- 
menceau, including the redoubtable 
Tardieu. As a matter of fact, 
Briand had promoted a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the French 
army. The term of service was to 
be abbreviated from three years to 
one year and a half, and the number 
of men with the colors was to be cut 
to one half, namely, from about 
900,000 to under half a million. 
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Briand’s bark was thus a good deal 
worse than his bite; but it was only 
the bark that was audible. Speak- 
ing at long distance to Paris, he was 
heard too loud at Washington. At 
a Conference called to disarm the 
nations, any nation that says it can- 
not disarm must find itself rather 
like a fish out of water. The British 
were upset because M. Briand did 
not mention in his speech the sacri- 
fices made by the Allies in the de- 
fence of France. And with a live- 
ly quarrel going on between the 
Foreign Offices of France and Bri- 
tain over Turkey, it was perhaps 
no wonder that M. Briand left 
New York conversing about the 
British navy’s resemblance to sar- 
dine tins, while Lord Curzon ex- 
ploded in haughty fashion about 
French diplomacy. 

What France needs is time to as- 
similate the idea that there can be 
disarmament. It is to her people 
an entirely unfamiliar idea. Let 
them think it over. 


has been a strong stand by Italy. 
Senator Schanzer has bluntly de- 
manded that disarmament on land 
shall remain on the agenda. 

What Italy fears is the east of Eu- 
rope, Balkanized into small states, 
each with its army and its muni- 
tions, and many of the forces either 
uncontrollable or merely counters 
in the hands of France. The col- 
lision between Italy and France 
has been even sharper than that be- 
tween France and England. The 
isolation of France was thus sudden 
and to her alarming. M. Briand, 
perhaps a little hastily, indicated 
that France would demand a navy 
as big as that of Japan, in addition 
to her army. This threat struck 
straight at the entire scheme of dis- 
armament at sea by the three chief 
naval Powers, which was to be the 
first and the biggest work of the 
Conference. It threw France inevi- 
tably against American as against 
British and Italian and Japanese 





The immediate | 
result of M. Briand’s non possumus- 


aims. And it received from Presi- 
dent Harding an effective and final 
answer. 

The personality of President 
Harding has grown upon the Con- 
ference day by day. His ability 
to hold himself in reserve and to 
say no more than is needed and 
to say it at the right time has 
greatly impressed the statesmen 
who had no previous experience 
of the President’s character. Mr. 
Harding could not enter into any 
controversy with France. He was 
the host of all the Delegations and 
therefore in a special position of. 
impartiality. His only course was 
to decline .to accept the verdict of 
France as final on land disarma- 
ment. He thus hinted that the Con- 
ference might meet again at some 
future date and even develop into 
a permanent association of nations. 
This meant that France would have 
to repeat her negative and again 
repeat it in the face of the broader 
spirit of brotherhood which coop- 
eration is calculated to foster. It 
also meant that a new factor would 
be introduced into the debate and 
that factor would be Germany her- 
self. Excluded from the League of 
Nations, chiefly at the instance of 
France, Germany would be invited 
to Washington and would be per- 
mitted to state her side of the case 
before she is subjected to a new 
condemnation. That Britain and 
the other European Powers hail 
this prospect with enthusiasm goes 
without saying. They want to see 
Europe united. They cannot live 
any longer in the old world of dis- 
sension and hatred and bankruptcy. 
Nor do they believe that France her- 
self, when she has further consid- 
ered the matter, will resist the gen- 
eral sense of civilized nations. 

For this Conference is showing 
us the revelation of new things. It 
is a new Japan that has come to 
Washington. It is the new England. 
It is the new Italy. It cannot be 
other than the new France and the 
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new Germany. I have watched with 
wonder the liberalism displayed by 
our English Tories like Lord Lee 
and Mr. Balfour—by Japanese no- 
bles like the Prince Tokugawa, heir 
to the Shogunate. It is astonishing 
to see Admiral Beattie accept with 
philosophy the scrapping of his fa- 
vorite ships. Even Congress seems 
to have had a rebirth. The cheers 
that rang out for the cause of peace 
at the first plenary session have 
been accepted as a pledge that the 
covenants necessary to peace will be 
ratified. 

For the President and Mr. Hughes 
have determined to make it known 


that to them this great occasion is 
something more than a political cau- 
cus of the nations. The world has 
lost faith in God and in man. Re- 
ligion has decayed. Morals have 
been relaxed. Blood has flowed in 
rivers. Skepticism has had its hu- 
man sacrifices more dreadful than 
any instituted by superstition. Over 
this dark prospect of pessimism and 
apostacy, President Harding has ut- 
tered strange words for a man in 
his position—the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It was a challenge 
to criticism and to cynicism and to 
every other ism except that of hope 
and life and upward effort. 





IS SOCIALISM PASSING? 


By William MacDonald 





HE world 

has been 

treated of 
late to more 
than one _ illu- 
sion. There was 
the illusion of a 
war which was 
toend war.There 
was the illusion 
of a world of 
peace, reconcili- 
ation and broth- 
erhood such as 


tor of The Nation. 
radicals. 


first-hand 


tries. 


toric perspective. 





THE writer of this, William McDon- 

ald, was until recently associate edi- 
His sympathies are 
by no means predisposed against the 
This fact gives special signifi- 


received scant attention. 
larger and larger as we get a true his- 


imagination and 
classed with the 
things which 
the present gen- 
eration, at least, 


cance to his conclusion, reached after may never ¢x- 
observation in European pect to see real- 

countries, that Socialism has had its ized? 
day as a political power in those coun- Twenty years 
This development of the war has ago, even ten 
It will bulk years ago, so- 


cialism seemed 
on the highway 
to becoming in 








Mr. Wilson pic- 

tured in his messages. There was 
the great illusion of a league of 
nations of which all peoples should 
be members and to which all gov- 
eraments should yield respect. Wise 
men talked, only a little while ago, 
about self-determination, freedom 
of the seas, and open diplomacy as 
if those phrases really meant some- 
thing which before long should take 
tangible form. Must socialism, 
that new form of state of which 
great men dreamed and for whose 
establishment thousands of devoted 
adherents zealously worked, be 
relegated also to the domain of the 


most European 
countries an accomplished fact. 
The theory of socialism, expounded 
with elaboration and force in the 
classical writings of Karl Marx 
and his followers, had apparently 
withstood some of the strongest 
arguments leveled against it, and 
had been popularized in innumer- 
able works in almost every lan- 
guage. Political parties, organized 


to spread the doctrine and to 
embody its principles in legislation, 
were to be seen actively at work 
in almost every country and had be- 
come a political force to be reckoned 
with. Half the statesmen of Europe 
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were, in one way or another, avowed 
socialists, while the membership of 
socialist parties, nominal or actual, 
ran well into the millions. 

What was more, it seemed to 
many that the doctrines of social- 
ism were actually being worked 
out in practice. European govern- 
ments everywhere were doing 
things which socialists demanded. 
Germany from the days of Bis- 
marck, the first of the great states- 
men who had affected to read the 
handwriting on the wall, had appar- 
ently become more and more a 
socialistic state. France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and some of the larger British 
dominions showed a vast quantity 
of socialistic legislation, especially 
in matters affecting the wage-earn- 
ing classes and the daily life of the 
average citizen. Even in Great 
Britain, naturally conservative and 
little inclined to accept innovations, 
the theory and practice of socialism 
were making their way, thanks in 
large part to the ceaseless activities 
of the Fabian Society; and the 
much-discussed program of the 
British Labor Party, launched dur- 
ing the war, was hailed in England 
and America as a socialist charter 
to which enlightened British legis- 
lation was certain to conform more 
and more. It had become fashion- 
able to call oneself a socialist, to 
denounce the evils of capitalism, to 
champion the cause of the proleta- 
riat, and to acclaim each new ame- 
lioration of working-class conditions 
as a step in the direction of ulti- 
‘mate and complete socialism. And 
when great employers of labor, 
impressed by the undoubted evils of 
the system which they represented, 
themselves championed social re- 
forms, it seemed to many of the 
faithful that the day of emancipa- 
tion was at hand. Everybody 
knows how we felt about socialism 
ten or twenty years ago. 

Then came the great war. In the 


one absorbing struggle for victory, 


whichever side that one happened 
to support, everything save the war 
and its necessities for the time being 
went by the board. Most socialists, 
whatever they thought of the im- 
mediate responsibility for the con- 
tegt, were at heart convinced that 
the war was at bottom a natural 
result of capitalism, of the intense 
and relentless struggle for com- 
mercial and political supremacy 
which they had all along denounced 
as the inevitable consequence of the 
capitalistic system. But they all 
supported the war. With inconsider- 
able exceptions, socialist parties 
and their leaders everywhere 
rallied to the support of their 
governments. The action of the 
Majority Socialists in Germany in 
voting for the war budgets was 
matched by the action of the social- 
ist parties in France in joining the 
so-called “union sacrée” in which 
the French parties for the time be- 
ing sunk their differences. 

Where stands socialism to-day 
now that the war is over? From 
the standpoint of those who, before 
the war, felt that the ripe fruit of 
socialist agitation was about to fall 
into their hands, the outlook is dis- 
couraging. As a political force, so- 
cialism in Europe is everywhere de- 
moralized. An aggressive minority, 
including most of those who, either 
at the beginning of the war or dur- 
ing its progress, opposed the war 
and the governments which prose- 
cuted it, have become communists, 
seeking in that powerful and grow- 
ing movement the realization of a 
socialist program to which, in their 
opinion, the former socialist parties 
have been traitors. Those who still 
call themselves socialists have split 
into numberless groups, parading 
under more or less meaningless 
names, and no longer present a 
united front or endorse a common 
political program. When they unite 
in a legislative chamber it is usually 
in support of the government whose 
capitalistic character they have, in 
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fervid but empty rhetoric, just been 
denouncing. Without a common 
program or a common basis of the- 
ory, the socialist parties of Europe 
have become in the main sources of 
pettyand irritating opposition to the 
party in power, or else, as with the 
Italian Fascisti, a menace to the 
stability of the state by reason of 
their open attacks upon the com- 
munists. There is not to-day, in 
any European country, a govern- 
ment that may properly be called 
socialistic, nor is there in any coun- 
try a government policy which em- 
bodies anything that Karl Marx and 
his earlier followers would have 
cared to call their own. 

So far as party effectiveness is 
concerned, the situation in the 
United States is no more encourag- 
ing than is the situation in Europe. 

In short, socialism, as a political 
force, seems pretty much to have 
gone to pieces. The explanation of 
its decay is not to be found wholly 
in the war. It is easy to see how 
socialism, even if its followers had 
been true to their convictions, might 
naturally have suffered a_ great 
check when nations were battling 
for their lives. It is not apparent 
why, if its foundations had been as 
sound and deep as its followers pro- 
fessed them to be, it should have 
become so thoroly demoralized. The 
fact is, of course, as anyone who 
: looks closely into the history of the 
movement will see, that socialism 
appears to have been studied super- 
ficially. Marx’ “Capital,” the Bible 
of the socialist, was indeed trans- 
lated into many languages, but 
“Capital” is a solid work in three 
large volumes, and most people pre- 
ferred summaries, adaptations or 
popular explanations, with the re- 
sult that socialism as expounded 
came to mean many different things 
to many different people. 

What is clear now is that social- 
ism, as a theory of society, had 
really never been tried. There was 
no social state, there was not even 





an important socialist community. 
What would have happened when 
the war came on if such a state had 
actually existed must now remain 
a matter of speculation, but every- 
one can now see that a bit of social- 
izing of industry or governmental 
organization here or there was not 
socialism. The capitalistic system, 
vigorously attacked in theory in a 
whole library of books, pamphlets, 
reports and magazine articles, was 
at no time seriously attacked in 
fact, except about the edges or at 
some small point of special weak- 
ness. No one took the trouble to 
work out in detail the steps by 
which the enormously elaborate and 
complicated structure of a modern 
industrial and commercial society 
was in fact to b2 replaced by a new 
order in which private capital, pri- 
vately controlled in the main, was 
to have no place. 

Will socialism recover its former 
prominence when distracted Europe 
has settled down? At present the 
outlook is dubious. As a political 
program, socialism seems, as yet, to 
have no message for Europe or the 
world. Most of the aggressive so- 
cialists, as has been said, are now 
communists, and between socialists 
and communists the fight becomes 
daily more bitter and _ relentless. 
Capital, intrenched in vast indus- 
tries and tending more and more 
to the formation of huge interna- 
tional trusts, and at the same time 
bound up inextricably with a finan- 
cial situation for whose solution 
some method must soon be found, 
is not only stronger than ever as a 
political force, but has also assumed 
an aggressive attitude with which 
socialism seems quite unable to 
cope. It would be hard to name 
a single problem of economic or 
political reconstruction in any coun- 
try in Europe which is being ap- 
proached from any standpoint prop- 
erly to be called socialistic; the 
world of Europe is a capitalist 
world. 
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HUGHES AS A 1922-MODEL SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


HARLES EVANS HUGHES, now 
Secretary of State and chairman 
of the conference on armaments, 

stood one afternoon with becoming dig- 
nity and poise at a corner in New York 
and signaled an oncoming street car in 
a grave and repressed but commanding 
manner. The car did not stop. Neither 
did the next one. A third came and 
was likewise signaled ineffectually. A 
fourth car was following. Mr. Hughes 
placed himself close beside the track, 
fierce determination in his manner, hot 
resentment in his breast and with every 
individual whisker bristling with rage. 
He semaphored with his arms and lifted 
his voice to a thunderous “Stop!” As 
set forth by Mr. Hughes in recounting 
the incident, he had two main lines of 
thought at the moment, both homicidal. 
It_w. is firm determination to get 
aboard this car if he killed himself in 
the effort; and it was his firmer deter- 
mination, if he did get: aboard without 
killing himself, to kill the conductor. 
As the car went by he flung himself at 
it and pulling himself aboard was cata- 
pulted through the vestibule, caroming 
off the conductor. 

“What do you mean by such contra- 
vention of public rights?” demanded 
Mr. Hughes of that functionary. “Why 
didn’t you stop this car for me. You 
saw me signal it. It’s an outrage—a 
damnable outrage. I’ll—I’ll—” 

“Aw, what’s bitin’ ya?” broke in the 
conductor. “Sit down. You’re aboard, 
ain’t cha?” 

Indubitably, Mr, Hughes was aboard. 
He sat down and pondered the circum- 
stances, and by process of elimination 
concluded that nothing was biting him 
—not a thing—and nodded in a grave 
and repressed manner when the con- 
ductor said affably as the future Secre- 
tary of State left the car: “Good work, 
old top; you done that flyin’ leap like 
a athalete.” 

Samuel G. Blythe, in the Saturday 





Evening Post, cites this incident as 
analogous to later stages in the career 
of Secretary Hughes, which may be 
summarized in this manner: Just be- 
fore the 1916 convention at Chicago 
he decided to take the Republican or- 
ganization car and ride in it to the 
White House. The car came along, 
manned by a thoro organization crew, 
not planning to stop for Hughes. He 
boarded it but the car did not arrive 
at its scheduled destination. It was 
switched off at the last moment, leaving 
its principal passenger on a side track; 
but he “was aboard” and had “had a 
good ride.” 

The scene shifts to a time four years 
later with Mr. Hughes again waiting 
for “a big car, proudly lighted, that 
swung around a curve and came clat- 
tering toward him. He signaled it to 
stop and held up his ticket in plain 
view, for he had a ticket this time. The 
car did not slow down. He saw the 
conductor glowering at him. It was 
the Republican organization car and 
it was not the intention of anybody on 
it to stop for Mr. Hughes, but to leave 
him standing on the corner. As the 
car came by he swung aboard. 

“ ‘What’s the idea?’ asked Boies Pen- 
rose, the burly conductor. 

“‘T am to be Secretary of State.’ 

“Tt makes no difference to us who 
is to be Secretary of State,’ was the 
rejoinder. “The Senate will formu- 
late the foreign policy of the United 
States.’ ” 

The keen analytical Hughes mind 
considered the situation pro and con. 
Obviously, if the Senate would formu- 
late the foreign policies of the United 
States he was on the wrong car, But 
would it? Mr. Hughes, we are assured, 
was perturbed momentarily, ‘out he re- 
mained on the car and “the Senate is 
not formulating the foreign policies of 
the United States. The Secretary of 


State is attending to that, to the full 
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Washington. 


exercize of his keen and analytical 
mind.” 

But it is not the cold and insistent 
Charles Evans Hughes who dug merci- 
lessly into the insurance scandals in 
New York, nor the aloof Governor 
Hughes, nor the cloistered and con- 
gealed associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, nor yet the bewildered and be- 
deviled candidate for President of the 
United States who has been superin- 
tending the arms parley. It is another 
sort of person, a new-model Hughes, 
with all the latest and up-to-date ge- 
niality, cordiality and communicative 








TWO OF THE BIG GUNS AT THE ARMS CONFERENCE 
Arthur J. Balfour and Charles Evans Hughes are standing and smil- 
ing together over the results accomplished at the historic parley in 


appliances of an admin- 
istration extensively 
fitted therewith. The 
1921-22-model Hughes 
is reported to have 
what in motor parlance 
is called “stream lines.” 

It would sound well 
to set down that the 
ranking member of the 
Harding Cabinet has 
mellowed under the im- 
pact of the years, but 
that would hardly state 
the case. What he has 
mellowed under, de- 
clares the Saturday 
Evening Post biog- 
rapher, is the impact 
of his job. 

“If the years have 
done anything for 
Hughes, save broaden 
his experiences, clarify 
his mind and grizzle his 
whiskers, what they 
have done is not appar- 
ent, because his intel- 
lectual and physical 
vigor remains undimin- 
ished; but his job has 
softened his contacts. 
Once brusk, he is now 
almost benign. Once 
arbitrary, he is now 
amenable. Once soli- 
tary, he is now gregari- 
ous. All this in a man- 
ner of speaking, of 
course, but predicated on the daily 
evidence that he just loves his job. 
Hughes intends to stay on the car.” 

Close observation of the Secretary of 
State makes two facts outstandingly 
apparent: The first is that his mind 
rejects the generalization and demands 
the specification; is objective and not 
subjective. The second is that he pos- 
sesses to a marked degree the faculty 
of clear expression. 

What the mind of Hughes seeks to 
do, we are told, and does do if the basis 
is there, is to translate whatever is 
presented to it into facts. “He might 
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well have been born in Missouri, in- 
stead of in Glens Falls, New York, so 
insistent is his show-me attitude.” 

Secretary Hughes is not admitted to 
be a brilliant man as the term is ordi- 
narily applied. He makes no epigrams 
and turns no dazzling rhetorical pe- 
riods. His mind is an instrument of 
exactness, separating the material from 
the immaterial and clarifying the ma- 
terial until nothing remains but the 
fundamental ingredients. Knowing the 
capabilities of his own mental processes 
his inclination is to do things himself 
to insure their being done exactly to the 
Hughes way of thinking. Also, like 
most men of superior mentality, he is 
avowed to be intolerant of the fum- 
blings of men of lesser caliber, and does 
not conceal his intolerance. But where 
it was once open and glittering, it is 
now veiled and mellowed. 

Secretary Hughes is a little fuller of 
figure than he was when he.lived in 
Washington as a justice of the Supreme 
Court; heavier in weight, but with 
nothing else heavy about him. His 
whiskers are graying to white. His 
face is rounder.. His blue eyes have 
softened a bit, and his smile is oppor- 
tune—a smile that draws back his upper 
lip, lifts his -heavy mustach and shows 
an amazingly white, even and strong 
row of teeth. He stands before the 
reporters for ten, fifteen, twenty min- 
utes, and radiates candor, implies in- 
genuousness, has nothing to conceal— 
except of course what it would be im- 
politic not to conceal. He makes his 
jokes, parries inquiries that are too per- 
tinent, marks confidential what is con- 
fidential, and seems to enjoy it. 

“‘Mr. Hughes,’ asked an earnest 
young seeker after truth one day when 
there was a discussion of the men who 
were to attend the limitations confer- 
ence, ‘do you speak French?’ 

“ ‘No, but I taught it once.’ 

“Taught it and don’t speak it?’ 

“‘Exactly. You see, I was just out 
of college and needed a job, and as the 
only job I could find was teaching 
French I taught French.’ ” 

A brief but brilliant light on the 





chairman of the arms parley is thrown 
by Arthur J. Balfour, who, informally 
addressing the English-speaking Union 
at a recent dinner in New York City, 
and describing the opening of the con- 
ference as a red-letter day in his life, 
recalled talking over the proceedings 
with the Secretary of State on the pre- 
ceding evening, when the latter ex- 
plained the general course that was to 
be pursued, the character of the Presi- 
dent’s address, and the plan for Mr. 
Balfour to move the election of Mr. 
Hughes as chairman. Mr. Balfour pro- 
ceeded: “Then he said after that, ‘I 
propose to speak for thirty or thirty- 
five minutes, but I shall not tell you 
what I propose to say.’ What he pro- 
posed to say is one of the most remark- 
able utterances which has ever been 
made by any statesman under any cir- 
cu.astances. 

“It struck home and it struck direct- 
ly. So far as I am aware, except to the 
three other members of the American 
delegation, so far as I know, he 
had told nobody the line he was 
going to take. He must have con- 
sulted before with his advisers, but 


‘I am confident that nobody outside of 


that room knew the least of the line he 
was going to take, nor did the earlier 
part of his speech obviously lead up to 
the great climax. When the climax was 
reached, the appropriateness of the 
preface was obvious, but while the 
preface was being spoken he gave no 
hint of the climax. I don’t know 
whether Mr. Hughes was conscious that 
he was at that moment not merely a 
great statesman but a great artist. But, 
to speak perfectly impartially, I say 
that he was both.” 

There is no official at the national 
capital, observes a British correspon- 
dent, Herbert W. Horwill, in the Con- 
temporary Review (London), who is on 
such genial terms with the corps of 
Washington journalists “who have not 
concealed their surprize at finding him, 
in this respect, so different from the 
man with whom they were expecting 
to have to deal.” The English, the 


French, the Japanese, the Italians and 











all others who touch him at any point 
have found in the chairman of the con- 
ference “a man with a most courteous 
manner, a most agreeable voice, a re- 
markable clarity of expression, a de- 
tailed understanding of the problems 
under discussion, an unswerving foun- 
dation of Americanism and an insatiate 
appetite for realities. They have found 
a man with instant and exact ability 
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to define his terms, a man willing to 
lay his cards on the table, and who has 
demanded the same procedure from 
others; a man who would listen to a 
hypothesis only on the basis that it be 
acknowledged to be hypothetical, who 
never confounds a theory with a condi- 
tion, who refuses to accept argument 
for fact, and who has not bought a gold 
brick since he was a mere child.” 


VISCOUNT TAKAHASHI: AMERICAN- 
IZED PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN 


O LIVING Japanese statesman 
knows this country quite so inti- 
mately, perhaps, as does that 

genial son of the Samurais, Korekiyo 
Takahashi, a financial genius who is 
to-day Prime Minister at Tokyo and a 
Viscount into the bargain. His intro- 
duction to America was under tragic 
auspices, for he was lured here as a lad 
with the promise of an education only 
to find himself a peon on a far western 
ranch. He was rescued from this servi- 
tude by a missionary who had known 
his people in Japan. This was half a 
century ago, when Takahashi was a lad 
in his teens. Not long after his return 
home, the youth told his American 
friend, William Elliot Griffis, that he 
cherished no animosities. That keen 
sense of humor which never deserts 
Korekiyo Takahashi sustained him then 
as it sustains him to-day. 

How shocked the little Japanese was 
when he landed in San Francisco and 
beheld Americans there wandering the 
streets with cigars in their mouths! 
The missionary had warned him against 
tobacco. Then there was that teamster 
who lashed his horse, shouting “Giddap 
John!” John! That name had been 
pronounced by his missionary friends 
back home with such reverence! In the 
unintelligible America of his revered 
preceptor, Professor Griffis, they be- 
stowed the name of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved upon a mere horse. They 
beat the horse too. Professor Griffis 


admits in the New York Herald how 
discomfited he felt at Tokyo when his 
bright young pupil, whose future great- 
ness was but vaguely suspected then, 
recalled such inconsistencies while ab- 
sorbing physics and chemistry at the 
native university and incidentally re- 
vealing his mastery of Japanese litera- 
ture. Takahashi has the literary tem- 
perament and wanted to write poetry 
and romances in the manner of Ikku. 
He became instead the greatest finan- 
cier in his country’s history, a bank 
president, a cabinet minister. 

Like his old friend and neighbor, the 
slain premier Hara, Viscount Taka- 
hashi hails from the Rikuchu country, 
not far from Morioka. The people 
there have been likened to our own New 
England stock, for they are a dominant 
type, most thrifty, mettled, sturdy, 
flushing furiously through their pale 
skins when anyone hints that they are 
not white people. The breed from 
which both Hara and Takahashi spring 
deem themselves no more yellow than 
are the British, and in the England 
of to-day their social equivalents are 
“squires.” Their fathers rank as gen- 
tlemen and their ancestral trees go far- 
ther back than those of the Cecils and 
Howards in England. The hills all 
around Morioka belonged to the an- 
cestors of Korekiyo Takahashi before 
there were Dukes of Norfolk, and it 
was a Takahashi who brought first into 
Japan the pear trees and the quinces 
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THIS IMPRESSIVELY WEALTHY JAPANESE GENTLEMAN, ONCE A SLAVE TO A CRUEL 
CALIFORNIAN, IS NOW PRIME MINISTER. 
Viscount Takahashi, despite his vast wealth, never forgets how poor and friendless he once was himself, 
and many a ruined countryman of his owes his — riches and success to the advice of this financial 
genius, 
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which flourish now in Rikuchu province. 

Altho he is sixty-six, the new Prime 
Minister at Tokyo, despite his plump- 
ness, retains the quickness and ner- 
vousness of his early years and even, 
the Matin says, his full laugh, the latter 
a trait unusual in the Japanese, who 
smile often but who deem unrestrained 
hilarity, to which Takahashi is prone, 
in bad taste. The Viscount uses a 
highly idiomatic English, most of which 
he picked up in this country as a lad. 
This facility was exploited with an ef- 
fect that amazed American financiers 
when they negotiated the old loans with 
him sixteen years ago. Takahashi is 
not decided and emphatic in manner, 
like his political opponent, Viscount Ki- 
yura, nor is he reserved and dignified 
like Viscount Uchida, but he is as witty 
a talker as Baron Shidehara and as dem- 
ocratic in his sympathies as his political 
master, the Marquis Saion-ji. Taka- 
hashi has for some time maintained a 
stately home in the capital not far from 


Shiba Park and here he entertains in a. 


free and easy fashion which those who 
move in the circle around the Elder 
Statesmen deem somewhat promiscu- 
ous. A notorious European swindler was 
known to have established a hiding 
place not far from Tokyo and when the 
detectives from Paris had sought the 
man vainly for days, the sarcastic Ki- 
yura ig quoted as having said: “Why 
don’t they search Takahashi’s dining 
room? One meets the most suspicious 
characters at his table.” 

In view of the brilliant rise of Taka- 
hashi from the poverty of his early 
years to great wealth, his advice is 
much sought by those of his young 
countrymen who would become, like 
him, officials in the national bank, ne- 
gotiators of huge loans and pillars of 
railway finance. No one is readier, the 
French organ notes with pleasure, to 
place his experience at the service of 
the rising generation and to impart a 
word of counsel. On one occasion he 


was sought by a youth in very hard 
luck, the son of a soldier who belonged 
to the lower nobility under the feudal 
system. 


Takahashi — then a mere 


Baron—listened patiently to a tale of 
dire poverty, for the mere boy in this 
case was a signalman in a tower just 
outside Tokyo. “How much do you 
earn?” asked the financial wizard and, 
when he received a prompt answer, he 
asked next: “How do you spend it?” 
The youth gave a series of indefinite 
details whereupon Takahashi, as the 
anecdote runs, cut in. “For the next 
six months,” he said, “put down on 
paper the amount of every sum you 
part with, when you parted with it and 
what you got for it.” 

When that youthful signalman put 
in another appearance at the end of the 
six months, Takahashi was in the con- 
fusion of an impending trip to the 
United States. He was a director in 
the Bank of Japan and in that capacity 
on the eve of a critical financial mis- 
sion. The impecunious youth was at 
once admitted, nevertheless, into the 
presence of the man of millions and 
was highly complimented upon his 
promptness. Takahashi was delighted 
with the neatness and order of the ac- 
counts exhibited by the signalman. 
They had been kept in the thoro Japa- 
nese manner. For the next two hours 
the elderly man and the young one 
audited that diminutive budget to the 
exclusion of international finance. “It 
is as I supposed,” sighed Takahashi, 
“you want to save but you don’t know 
how.” He implored his visitor not to 
be downcast. Was there not a time 
when the great Takahashi himself did 
not know how to save? Indeed, said 
the Baron, he had acquired the art of 
saving only after long and assiduous 
practice, for saving is like painting and 
music, a stern taskmaster. “After I 
had formed the purpose to save,” con- 
fessed the financier, “I was five years 
in learning how to save.” Thereupon 
he threw out a hint or two. Baths, for 
instance. Why three a day—all hot? 
Would not two—one cool—suffice in the 
twenty-four hours? Flowers, again. Do 
without! Thus the extravagant fea- 
tures were cut out as the wizard’s eye 
ran down the list. The interview ter- 
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minated with a fresh appointment at 
he end of the next six months. 

With how genuine a pride that thrifty 
signalman walked in upon Takahashi 
=* exactly the time fixed! His budget 
this time balanced on the right side. 
The Viscount shook his head at one 
item only. Two hats in six months! 
“At your age,” remonstrated the finan- 
cier kindly, “I wore the same hat for a 
year and I would have worn it for an- 
other year only it blew off and I couldn’t 
catch it.” However, the youth was dis- 
missed to prosperity, for the news that 


Takahashi was financing him gave his. 


credit an enormous bound and his per- 
sistence in the practice of thrift en- 
abled him at last to go into business 
for himself. He is now an important 
depositor in the Bank of Japan and an 
industrial magnate. 

Here, in the light of all impressions, 
we have revealed the human, sympa- 
thetic, inspiring, humorous Takahashi, 
the rare spirit that endured with un- 
failing patience slavery in America, 
poverty in Morioka and responsibility 
in Tokyo. There is not. a list of suc- 
cessful business men in modern Japan 
which would not include name after 
name that owes its standing to the in- 
spiration afforded by Takahashi in 


some hour of adversity. There is good 
humor even in his reproofs. He had 
to do on one occasion with a prodigal 
who announced an intention to save a 
large sum of money in an indefinite 
future. “Anyone can save a large sum 
of money in the future,” objected Taka- 
hashi with his ready laugh. “The im- 
portant thing is to save a small sum of 
money to-day.” It is observed, more- 
over, as proof of his financial genius, 
that there is not to be found in all 
Japan a single enterprize that remained 
insolvent after he had taken it in hand. 

There are moments when the Vis- 
count wishes he had remained plain 
Korekiyo Takahashi and consecrated 
his life to the Japanese authors he was 
so fond of in his youth—the poets, 
especially, whose lines he knew by heart. 
He confessed to a French journalist 
that nothing makes him so indignant 
as the charge of some western critics 
that Japanese literature lacks genius, 
however varied it may be and bright 
and even interesting. He insists that 


‘the Japanese novelist Bakin is worthy 


of a place besides the Balzacs and the 
Thackerays of the west and at his din- 
ner table is reported to have said: “I 
think we have a dozen poets as good as 
Wordsworth.” 





A RAILWAY PRESIDENT WHO BEGAN 
AS A “PRINTER’S DEVIL” 


years ago, the employees on the lo- 

_cal paper were accustomed to sign 
the payroll every week. At the top of 
the list was the business manager’s 
name, with the amount of his salary— 
$25 a week. At the bottom of the list was 
the name of the office boy or printer’s 
devil. His wages were $1.50 a week, 


[* Galesburg, Illinois, some forty 


and the name he signed was Harry E. 
Byram. But the printer’s devil of those 
days is now president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, a sys- 
tem comprizing over ten thousand miles 
of track and with sixty thousand em- 


ployees when operating with a full com- 
plement of men. 

Reviewing his advance from a small 
town newspaper press room to the ex- 
ecutive office of one of the greatest rail- 
way systems in the world, the president 
of the C. M. and St. P., in the American 
Magazine, imparts a deal of inside in- 
formation about the development of 
oaks from acorns in American business 
life. The fact that he began as a poor 
boy, knowing by actual experience the 
workingman’s problems, has been of 
greater value of him, he declares, than 
any other one thing. “Anybody can 
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study the other ele- 
ments in railroading— 
train schedules, main- 
tenance of way, rolling 
stock, operating costs 
and so on. But more 
important than all else 
is the human element 
which can be learned 
of the workingman 
only by being one.” 
And he declares that, 
as applied to America, 
Bolshevism would be a 
greater disaster to the 
poor than to the rich 
because “the real finan- 
ciers of this country - 
are not the bankers, or 
the captains of indus- 
try, or the men of Wall 
Street, but the wives 
and mothers in mil- 
lions of wage-supported 
households in which 
they are the family 
bankers.” 

Byram was a print- 
er’s devil for three 
years, by which time 
his wages had risen to 
$3.50 a week. Then, at 
sixteen, he got a job as 
call-boy with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad at 
$16.50 a month and by 
a circuitous route en- 
tered the employ of the 





Great Northern Rail- ro nis BoYHOOPD POVERTY HE ATTRIBUTES HIS RISE IN THE 


way where, oddly 
enough, he laid the 
foundation for mete- 
oric advancement by offending James 
J. Hill. In the Great Northern service 
he had risen from a clerkship to be 
assistant superintendent of the Mon- 
tana Central, a subsidiary, and then 
division superintendent of the Cascade 
division of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at Everett, Washington. 
Six years had passed when an oppor- 
tunity came to him to go to the Rock 


RAILWAY WORLD 


Harry E. Byram was working for $1.50 a week forty years ago and is now 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


Island road, in a better position and at 
a higher salary. 


“I took the offer and left the Great 
Northern. I wanted to come back to the 
part of the country I was familiar with. 
I also wanted to advance. And I thought 
that if I went to Mr. Hill and told him 
about this opportunity it would look as if 
I were trying to get a raise out of him. 
I can see now that my reasoning was mis- 
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taken; but I was sincere at the time. So 
I resigned and went to the Rock Island, 

“IT had been there a year or two when 
the management of the road changed. The 
new president brought some of his own 
men with him, and I was let out. 

“That, in itself, was one proof that I 
had made a mistake in leaving Mr. Hill, 
who had done so much for me and who, 
I might reasonably have expected, would 
continue to be interested in me. When I 
found myself out of a job I went to St. 
Paul and asked to be taken back on the 
Great Northern. 

“Frank Ward, general manager of the 
road, gave me a division with headquar- 
ters at Minot, North Dakota. But when 
he told Mr. Hill about it, Mr. Hill said 
that I had not treated him fairly, and that 
I couldn’t have the position. My trunk 
was packed and I was going to leave for 
Minot that night, when Mr. Ward told me 
the thing was off. 

“He suggested that I go down to Chi- 
cago and see Daniel Willard, who was 
then vice-president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy road. At the time I 
felt pretty bad; for I realized that I had 
made a mistake in leaving Mr. Hill; that 
my reasoning had not been right. But 
here is what happened: I went to Mr. 
Willard, and he made me general super- 
intendent of the Nebraska district. So I 
received a better appointment than the 
one I had just missed getting in Dakota. 

“But that isn’t the whole story. I found 
later that Mr. Hill had been back of the 
whole proceeding. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy was controlled by the 
Great Northern. Mr. Hill was still in- 
terested in me and in my future. He felt 
that I had not treated him fairly, and he 
saw to it that this fact was brought home 
to me. But at the same time, without 
my knowledge that he had anything to 
do with it, he had me sent to Chicago, and 

through his influence I was given a better 
position than the one he had refused to 
let me fill. I think that was a striking 
example of his wise kindness.” 


Thus Byram found himself back on 
the road with which he had started as 
call-boy, but now he had charge of four 
thousand miles of the road. In the reg- 
ular line of railway promotion a gen- 
eral superintendent becomes a general 
manager and finally a vice-president. 
He skipped the general managership 
and after five years became Willard’s 
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assistant. A few months later Daniel 
Willard became president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio and Byram succeeded 
him as a Burlington official. 

When the employees of a road have 
any complaints or differences which 
they fail to settle with their division 
or general superintendent they may 
appeal to the vice-president in charge. 
In this case, they send their own com- 
mittee to take up the matter at head- 
quarters. On certain of these commit- 
tees which came to Byram as vice- 
president were some of the very train- 
men to whom he had gone as a call-boy. 
“They knew me and I knew them. I 
had known their wives and families, 
had been in their houses over and over 
again. I understood their conditions, 
and they knew that I did. Across the 
conference table they called me ‘Mr. 
Byram’; but when business was over, 
I was ‘Harry’ to them, and we were 
simply old friends and acquaintances. 
But this never stood in the way of their 
purpose. They would push their point 
as vigorously as if they never had seen 
me before. But I am sure that our 
knowledge of each other made it pos- 
sible for us to discuss things on a basis 
of mutual understanding and sincerity.” 

It was soon after he had become a 
division superintendent of the Great 
Northern that the president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul received 
a salutary lesson in humility. On a 
vacation he went back to Galesburg to 
visit his family and confesses that he 
expected to create quite a ripple in the 
community. “When a young fellow of 
twenty-five has achieved any success at 
all he is pretty likely to exaggerate its 
importance.” But “the first time I went 
down town after I got home I met one 
of my old friends who was in the gro- 
cery business; and he wanted to know 
what I was doing. I thought he was 
going to be quite impressed when I 
replied that I was a division superin- 
tendent with the Great Northern Rail- 

way. Instead of regarding me with the 
admiring awe expected, John said: 
“‘Let’s see! The Great Northern? 


Where does that run?” : 
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CHRISTMAS OUTSIDE OF EDEN 


By Coningshy Dawson 


































HIS is the 
story the 
robins tell 


as they huddle be- 
neath the holly on 
the Eve of Christ- 
mas. They have 
told it every Christ- 
mas Eve since the 
world started. They 
commenced telling 
it long before 
Christ was born, 
for their memory 
goes further back 
than men’s. The 
Christmas which 
they celebrate be- 
gan just outside of 
Eden, within sight 
of its gold-locked 


himself, 
mor. 


as a myth-story. 


the robins tell.” 


by Eugene Francis 





HIS is one of the most delightful 

Christmas fantasies we ever read. 
The sensation created by the birth of 
the first baby, among the animals on 
earth, the angels in heaven, and even 
in the mind of the surprized Almighty 
is an inimitable 
The freedom which the author 
takes in depicting the Deity and the 
Virgin Mary may strike some as ir- 
reverent; but the story should be read 
The right cue is in 
“This is the story 
The conception of 
Deity is a primitive one, as required 
by the nature of the tale. 
it, by permission, from Good House- 
keeping, to which also we are indebted 
for the highly successful illustrations 
Savage. 


the first sentence: 


II 


[t was very long 
ago, at the be 
ginning of all won- 


ders. Sun, moon 
and stars were 
new; they wan- 


bit of hu- dered about in the 


clouds uncertainly, 
calling to one an- 
other like ships in 
a fog. It was the 
Same on earth; 
neither trees, nor 
rivers, nor animals 
were quite sure 
why they had been 
created or what 
was expected of 
them. They were 


We reprint 
















































doors. 

It is a merry, tender sort of story. They 
twitter it in a chuckling fashion to their 
children. If you prefer to hear it first- 
hand, creep out to the nearest holly bush 
on almost any Christmas Eve when snow 
has made the night all pale and shadowy. 
If the robins have chosen your holly bush 
as their rendezvous and you understand 
their language, you won’t need to read 
what I have written. Like all true stories, 
it is much better told than read. It’s the 
story of the first laugh that was ever 
heard in earth or heaven. To be enjoyed 
properly, it needs the chuckling twitter 
of the grown-up robins and the squeaky 
interruptions of the baby birds asking 
questions. When they get terrifically ex- 
cited, they jig up and down on the holly 
branches, and the frozen snow falls with 
a brittle clatter. Then the mother and 
father birds say, “Hush!” quite suddenly. 
No one speaks for a full five seconds. They 
huddle closer, listening and holding their 
breath. That’s how the story ought to 
be heard, after nightfall on Christmas 
Eve, when behind darkened windows little 
boys and girls have gone to bed early, 
having hung up their very biggest stock- 
ings. Of course I can’t tell it that way 
on paper, but I’ll do my best to repeat 
the precise words in which the robins 
tell it. 


terribly afraid of 
doing wrong, and 
they had good reason, for the Man and 
Woman had done wrong and- had been 
locked out of Eden. 

That had happened in April, when the 
world was three months old. Up to that 
time everything had gone very well. No 
one had known what fear was. No one 
had guessed that anything existed outside 
the walls of Eden or that there was such 
a thing as wrong-doing. Animals, trees 
and rivers had lived together with the 
Man and Woman in the high-walled gar- 
den as a happy family. If they had 
wanted to know anything, they had asked 
the Man; he had always given -them an- 
swers, even tho he had had to invent 
them. They had never dreamed of doubt- 
ing him—not even the Woman. The rea- 
son for this had been God. : 

Every afternoon God had come step- 
ping down the sky to walk with the Man 
through the sun-spangled shadows of the 
grassy paths. They had heard the kindly 
rumble of His voice like distant thunder, 
and the little tones of. the Man as he 
asked his questions. At six o’clock regu- 
larly God had shaken hands with the 
Man and climbed leisurely back to the 
sky-blue stairs that led to Heaven. Be- 


cause of this the Man had gained a repu- 
tation among the animals for being wise. 
They had thought of him as God’s friend. 
He had given orders to everybody—ever 
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to the Woman—and every one had been 
proud to obey him. 

It was in April that the great change 
had occurred. There had been all kinds 
of rumors. The first that had been sus- 
pected had been when God had failed to 
come for His customary walk; the next 
had been when He had arrived with His 
face hidden in anger. The trees of Eden 
had bent and clashed as if a strong wind 
were blowing. Everything living, that 
was not rooted, had run away to hide. 
Nevertheless, when God had called to the 
Man, they had tiptoed nearer to listen. 
The trouble had seemed to be about some 
fruit. God had told the Man that he must 
not pluck it; he had not only plucked it, 
but had eaten of it. So had the Woman. 
It had seemed a small matter to make 
such a fuss about. They had supposed 
that God’s anger would soon blow over 
and that everything would be again as 
friendly as before. 

And so everything might have been had 
it not been for the Man. Instead of 
saying he was sorry, he had started to 
argue and to blame the 
Woman. At that God 
had refused to speak 
with him longer. He had 
ordered the Man and the. 
Woman and all the ani- 
mals to leave Eden im- 
mediately. He had given 
them no time to pack. 
Lining them up like sol- 
diers, He had numbered 
them to make certain 
that none were missing, 
and then, with the Man 
and Woman leading, had 
marched them on beyond 
the walls and locked the 
golden gates of Eden 
against them forever. 

Since then all had been 
privation and confusion. 
The animals, from re- 
garding the Man as their 
lord, had grown to de- 
spise him. They had 
blamed him for their 
misfortunes. They had 
told him that it was his 
fault that they had lost 
their happiness and that 
God walked the earth no 
more. The Woman had 


world only the dog and the robin had re- 
mained faithful to him. The dog slept 
across his feet at night to keep them 
warm, and the robin sang to him each 
dawn that he should not lose courage. 


III 


THROUGH the world’s first summer 
things had not been so bad, tho, of 
course, the wilderness that grew outside 
of Eden was not so comfortable as the 
garden they had lost. In the garden no 
one had needed to work; food had grown 
on the trees to one’s hand, and because 
it was so sheltered, the weather had been 
always pleasant. It hadn’t been neces- 
sary to wear clothing, it hadn’t been nec- 
essary to build houses, for it never rained. 
Birds hadn’t troubled to make nests, nor 
rabbits to dig warrens. Everybody had 
felt perfectly safe to sleep out-of-doors, 
wherever he happened to find himself, 
without a thought of protection. 
Here in the wilderness it was different. 
There were no paths. The jungle grew 
up tall and threatening. Thorns leaned 





told him so most partic- God had given the Man and the Woman no time to pack. He had 


ularly. Of all the created 
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out to tear one’s flesh. If it hadn’t been 
for the elephant uprooting trees in his 
fits of temper, no ene would have been 
able to travel anywhere. One by one the 
animals slunk away and began to lead 
their own lives independently, making 
lairs for themselves. Every day that went 
by they avoided the Man and Woman 
more and more. At first they used to 
peep out of the thicket to jeer at their 
helplessness; soon they learned to disre- 
gard them as if they were not there. 
From having believed himself to be the 
wisest of living creatures, the Man dis- 
covered himself to be the most incompe- 
tent. Often and often he would creep to 
the golden, locked gates and peer between 
the bars, hoping to see God walking there 
as formerly. But God walked no more. 
As He had climbed back into Heaven, He 
had destroyed the sky-blue stairs behind 
Him. There was no way in which the 
Man could reach Him to ask His advice 
or pardon. 

But it was the Woman who caused the 
Man most unhappiness. It wasn’t that 


used to that since leaving Eden. Every- 
body, except the dog and robin, despised 
and blamed him. The Woman caused 
him unhappiness because she was un- 
well—really unwell; not just an upset 
stomach or a headache. In Eden she had 
always been so strong and beautiful, like 
sunlight leaping on the smooth, green 
lawns—so white and pink and darting 
Her long, golden hair had swayed about 
her lixe a flame; her white arms had 
parted it as tho she were a swimmer. Her 
eyes had been shy and merry from dawn 
to dusk. She had been a darling; never 
a cross word had she spoken. The furry 
creatures of the woods had been her play- 
mates, and the birds had perched upon 
her shoulders to sing their finest songs. 

Now she was wan and thin as a with- 
ered branch. Like the elephant uprooting 
trees, she often lost her temper. Some- 
times she was sorry for her crossness; 
more often she wasn’t. When the Man 
offered her things to eat, no matter what 
trouble he’d taken to get them, she’d say 
she wasn’t hungry. And yet he loved her 
none the less for her pervérseness. He 
was so afraid. He couldn’t have told you 
of what he was afraid, for nobody had 
had time to die in the world as yet. He 
was filled with dread’ lest, like God, she 
might vanish and walk the earth no more. 
So he cudgeled his brains to find things to 





she despised and blamed him. He’d grown — 
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cure her. He invented wrong remedids, 
just as in Eden he had invented wrong 
answers to the animals’ questions. He 
was never certain whether they would do 
her good or harm, but he always assured 
her gravely that if she’d only try them 
she’d feel instantly better. She never 
did; on the contrary, she felt worse and 
worse. Perhaps the wilderness was the 
cause. Perhaps it was the forbidden fruit 
she had eaten. Perhaps it was a little 
of both, plus a touch of Eden-sickness. 
She had never known an hour’s ill health 
up to the moment when she had eaten the 
fruit and been turned out of the garden. 
The poor Man was distracted. He didn’t 
care what he did or whom he robbed, if 
only he might hear her singing again and 
see her once more smiling. 

What he did wasn’t tactful; it only 
made the animals hate him—all except 
the dog and the robin—and brought new 
dangers about his head. It was the month 
of October, and nights were getting 
shivery. He had scraped together fallen 
leaves to make a bed for her and had 
woven a covering of withered grasses. In 
spite of this, from the setting of the sun 
till long after its rising, all through the 
dark hours her teeth chattered. She cried 
continually; every time she cried, out in 
the jungle the hyena scoffed. The Man 
rarely got any rest until full day. All 
night he was rubbing her back, her feet, 
and her hands in an effort to make her 
warm. As a consequence he slept late 
and accomplished hardly any work. He 
didn’t even have time to notice how all 
the animals were building houses. The 
Woman was so fretful that he never dared 
leave her for longer than an hour. The 
poor thing was forever complaining that 
God might have made her out of some- 
thing better than a rib, if He was going 
to make her at all. 


T was on a colder night than usual, 

when the Woman was crying very bit- 
terly and the hyena was doing more than 
his ordinary share of scoffing, that the 
idea occurred to the Man. The hyena was 
scoffing because he was comfortable; he 
was comfortable because of the heavy 
coat that he avore. The Man determined 
to teach him a lesson by taking his coat 
from him. It was another remedy; he 
hoped that if he clothed the Woman with 
it she might grow strong. Telling her 
that he wouldn’t be gone for long, he 
padded stealthily away, followed by the 
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dog, and faded out of sight among the 
shadows. 

They found the hyena in an open space 
which the elephant had been clearing the 
day before. He was seated on his hind 
legs, gazing up at the moon with his fine, 
warm coat all bristly, scoffing and scoffing. 
He was far too busy with his ill-natured 
merriment to hear them coming. In a 
flash the dog had him by the throat, hold- 
ing him while the Man robbed him of his 
clothing. When they had stripped him 
of everything, even of his bushy tail, they 
let him go, and he fled naked, howling 
the alarm through the forest. By the time 
they got back to the Woman, all the un- 
derbrush was stirring. From every part 
of the wilderness, in twos and threes, the 
animals were coming together. The night 
was alive with their glowing eyes; the 
leaves trembled with their savage mutter- 
ing. 

“Be quick,” whispered the Man. 
this on.” 

She dried her 
warmth of the fur. 
sobbed. “It fits exactly.” And then, “Oh, 
Man, I’m frightened. What have you 
done? You gave me a present once be- 
fore.” 

The Man was making a club out of a 
tree. As he stripped it of its branches, 
he answered boastfully: “It was I and 
the dog; we did it together. You were 
cold, so we took the hyena’s coat from 
him. All the animals are angry. They 
know that we shall do again what we have 
done once. They feel safe no longer. They 
say it must be stopped. They want to 
get back the hyena’s coat from us.” 

“And they will, oh, my master,” the 
dog interrupted, “unless we protect our- 
selves. Through the wilderness, not many 
miles from here, a limestone ridge rises 
above the forest. In the limestone ridge 
there is a cave. If we can win our way 
to it before our enemies have come to- 
gether we can stand in the entrance and 
guard the Woman.” 

So the dog ran ahead, growling with 
such fierceness that everything fled from 
his path. Behind him came tke Man, car- 
rying the Woman very closely because he 
loved her, and trailing hi® tremendous 
club. By dawn, before their enemies could 
guess their purpose, they had gained the 
cave. By the time the animals had held 
their conference and decreed that the Man 
and the dog must be. punished, they had 
escaped and were ready to defy all comers. 


“Put 


tears as she felt the 
“It’s comfy,” she 
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IV 

ROM that moment a new and exciting 
kind of life started. Not an hour out 
of the twenty-four was free from anxiety. 
Always, whether it was day or night, the 
Man and the dog had to take turns at 
guarding the entrance. The Man gathered 
piles of stones and learned how to throw 
them unerringly. The dog trusted to his 
teeth and the fear which his bark inspired. 
The animals were furiously determined; 
they never ceased from attempting to sur- 
prize them. Quite often they would have 
succeeded had it not been for the robin 
who, hiding in the bushes, overheard their 
strategies and flew back to the Man in 

time with warnings. 

The cave was well chosen. It was ap- 
proached by a. steep and narrow path. 
Only one enemy could attack at once, so 
the defenders were always able to roll 
down boulders on him before he gained 
a footing. That was how they treated the 
lion when he came on the first morning, 
thrashing his tail and roaring, to make 
them prisoners. They gave a rock a big 


' shove and knocked him over like a ninepin. 


He was so hurt in his feelings that he 
sulked in bed for a week; for many more 
weeks he was easily tired. Seeing that 
he was the King of Beasts and the Presi- 
dent of their Conference, this made the 
animals more indignant and the more de- 
termined that the Man and the dog must 
be punished. 

The next to attempt their capture were 
the elephant and the rhinoceros. They 
boasted that they weren’t afraid of rocks; 
nevertheless, they came together to back 
up each other’s courage. Half-way up 
the slope they stuck. They were too heavy 
for so steep a path. The ground crumbled 
from beneath them, the dog worried them, 
the Man struck them, and away they went, 
bumping down the hill, rolling over and 
over. They never stopped till they reached 
the bottom, where they lay on their backs 
with their feet in the air, grunting and 
panting like a pair of upturned locomo- 
tives. 


A’ first the Man and the dog regarded 
the enmity they had aroused in the 
light of a huge joke; they got a good deal 
of fun out of fighting. But the sporting 
side of the affair ceased to appeal to them 
when they were compelled to recognize the 
seriousness of their predicament. They 


were absolutely cut off from supplies at a 
season when food was running short. 



































The Man yawned. “I am still tired. 
horse came galloping up obediently. 


They had to sneak out at night at the 
risk of capture to get anything to eat at 
all. They had on their hands a sick 
woman who cried not for food, but for 
delicacies. Instead of gathering strength, 
she grew steadily weaker. And then there 
was the matter of sleep; it was as scarce 
as food. They hardly snatched a wink 
of it. When they weren’t on guard or 
fighting, they were soothing her fretful- 
ness, foraging for her, or thinking up 
some new method of keeping her warm. 
It was damp in the cave; sunlight rarely 
tiptoed farther than the entrance. It 
didn’t take them long to discover that the 
hyena’s coat had been as dearly purchased 
as the forbidden fruit that had lost them 
the garden. Peace, which they might have 
concluded in the early days, was now entire- 
ly out of the question. Even an offer to re- 
turn the hyena’s coat wouldn’t have made 
any impression. They had carried hostili- 
ties too far; there wasn’t an animal whom 
they had not wounded and who wasn’t 
angry with them clean through, from the 
point of his nose to the tip of his tail. 
Often and often, standing in the entrance 
to his cave, the Man would gaze longingly 
across the bronzy roof of the forest to 
the distant shining of the padlocked gates 
of Eden. He was farther than ever from 
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Fetch the horse that he may carry me back to my dwelling.” The 
Clutching him by the mane, the Man bestrode him. 
started at a sharp trot, with the animals shouting and following behind them. 


Off they 


the garden now, with its tranquil blessed- 
ness. If only he hadn’t learned to steal! 
Stealing had been the cause of his down- 
fall—first the forbidden fruit and then 
the hyena’s coat. If he had been less en- 
terprizing and more obedient, he would 
still have been the friend of God. After 
a wakeful night he crept to the entrance 
to discover that the worst thing of all had 
happened. 

“A worse thing!” you exclaim. “I 
thought you were going to tell us a cheer- 
ful Christmas story.” 

And so I am, but all the unfortunate 
part comes first—that’s the way the robins 
tell it. If you’ll be patient and read on, 
you’ll find that this is the very cheerful- 
est story that was ever told in earth or 
Heaven. You may not have noticed that 
we've not yet come to the first laugh. The 
Woman has smiled, and the hyena has 
scoffed, but no one has laughed. It’s when 
we come to the first laugh that the happi- 
ness commences. 


THE worst thing of all that the Man 
discovered when he crept to the cave 
entrance after a wakeful night was this: 
With a terrible, stealthy silence snow was 
drifting down so that even the distant 
shining of the gates of Eden was blotted 
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out. It was frightening; snow had never 
fallen in the world before. If it had, the 
Man had not seen it. Within the walls 
of the garden summer had been perpetual. 
He stood there, staring out forlornly at 
the misty sea of shifting whiteness. It 
chilled him to the bone. It seemed to him 
that the pillars of the sky had collapsed 
and the dust of the moon and stars was 
falling. Soon everything would be buried, 
and the world itself would be no more. 
He looked at the calendar which he had 
scratched upon the wall. It was the 
twenty-fourth day of December. He won- 
dered whether God knew what was hap- 
pening and whether He had planned it. 
Then he gave up wondering, for behind 
him, from the blackness of the cave, the 
Woman called. 

“Oh, Man,” she cried, “I cannot bear 
this any longer.” nd 

He groped his way to her and raised 
her in his arms so that her head lay on 
his breast. Even in the darkness he could 
see the glow of her hair, like the shadow 
of a flame growing fainter and fainter. 

“My Woman,” he whispered, “what can 
I do for you?” And again he whispered, 
“What can I do for you?” 

She pressed her face close to his before 
she answered, petting him the way she 
had been used to do in Eden. “Do for 
me! Nothing. You’ve tried with your 
remedies—you’ve tried so hard. Poor you! 
If we could only find God!” 

“If we could,” the Man said; “but—” 

And then they both grew silent, for how 
could they find God when He had climbed 
back to Heaven, destroying the sky-blue 
stairs behind Him? 

“Perhaps He still walks in Eden.” It 
was the Woman who spoke. “If you were 
to go and watch through the bars of Eden 
till He comes, and were to call to Him— 
if you were to tell Him that I cannot bear 
it any longer and that we’re sorry, so 
sorry—that we did it in our ignorance—” 
Without ending what she was saying, she 
fell to sobbing. 

He didn’t dare to tell her that the moon 
and stars were falling and that the gates 
of Eden were blotted out. From where 
she lay in the blackness of the cave, she 
could see nothing; she was too weak to 
crawl to the entrance. And he did his best 
to comfort her. 

“If we could only find God again,” she 
kept whispering. 

So at last, having ordered the dog to 
guard her, the Man departed on his hope- 
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less errand. It was brave of him. He 
believed that in trying to find God he 
would get so lost that he would never be 
able to retrace his foosteps. Before he 
went he kissed the Woman tenderly, beg- 
ging her forgiveness for all the misery he 
had caused her. 

“But I caused it, too,” she confessed. 
“It wasn’t your rib that was to blame. It 
wasn’t you at all. I wanted the fruit, and 
we ate it together.” 

It was the first time she had acknowl- 
edged it; until then she had insisted that 
the fault was his solely. So in the moment 
of farewell she restored to him one little 
ray of the great, lost sun of his flaming 
happiness. 

VI 

Te air was so thick with falling snow 

that he was well-nigh stifled. His eyes 
were blinded as tho they were padded with 
cotton-wool. The flakes brushed against 
his cheeks like live things. At his sixth 
step from the entrance he lost his direc- 
tion. His feet commenced to slide; against 
his will he went avalanching and cavort- 
ing down the path. 

At the bottom he lay panting for a 
time; then, because he was cold, he picked 
himself up and went blundering on, not 
in the least knowing where he was going. 
Bushes clutched at his feet. Trees slashed 
across his face. He was inclined to weep, 
but checked himself, remembering that on 
one of those sunny afternoon walks God 
had told him that to cry wasn’t manly. 

“And I must find God, I must find God,” 
he kept repeating to himself. 

The only way he knew of finding God 
was by pressing forward. God had once * 
confessed to him, “The reason I am God is 
because I show courage.” 

“Then I’ll show courage, 
thought. 

Presently he found himself in the heart 
of the forest and began to breathe more 
freely. Avenues of giant trees stretched 
before him, which cris-crossed one another 
and faded into the gloom of twilight, col- 
onnaded tunnels. He could almost feel 
the gnarled trunks bracing themselves and 
the crooked branches linking arms to bear 
up the weight of the downpoured roof of 
whiteness. As his eyes grew accustomed 


too,” he 


to the dimness, he saw the animals strewn 
flat among fallen leaves,'their noses pressed 
between their paws, shivering with terror. 
Overhead birds and monkeys sat in rows, 
squeezed side by side for companionship, 
weeping silently. Of a sudden he regained 
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his majesty, being filled with contempt for 
their cowardice. 

“For I am Man,” he reminded himself, 
“so like to God that I could easily be mis- 
taken for Him—and these are the crea- 
tures who dared to talk of punishing me.” 

Throwing out his chest, he strode vali- 
antly past them, utterly ignoring their 
presence. 

From behind him a voice called whim- 
peringly. It was the lion’s, the King of 
Beasts, squeaky and falsetto with panic. 
“Master, thou art wise. What has hap- 
pened? Tell us.” 

Had he known how, the Man would have 
taughed. But the laugh comes later in 
the story. Without turning his head, still 
’ going away from them, he answered: “It 
is a punishment for what thou and thy 
people have done to me and my Woman, 
O lion.” 

He had made up the answer. on the spur 
of the moment; he knew no more than 
they did what had happened. But he 
loved inventing and was never so content 
as when he was pretending that he was 
God. 

Immediately they forgot the wrong an- 
swers he had given them and how he had 
deceived them in the past. The leaves 
rustled as they lifted up their heads from 
beneath their paws. Their voices trem- 
bled as one when they besought him: 
“Master, stay with us. We are in terror. 
Make it leave off.” 

Turning slowly, he blinked at them 
through the dimness. Folding his arms, 
he regarded them thoughtfully, with his 
legs wide apart. He did it as he supposed 
God might have done it. He spoke at last. 
“It’s only just begun. Why should I make 
it leave off?” 

“Because thou art strong, and we are 
repentant.” 

Their manner was so humble and ador- 
ing that he felt sorry for them. They 
had begged his pardon in the same words 
that he had intended to beg God’s. And 
then he was just—the only just creature 
that God had created. In his heart he 
knew that he had merited their revenge; 
there was scarcely one of them at whom 
he had not hurled his rocks. He came 
back, walking in stately fashion till he 
stood fearlessly in the center of them. 
Looking up through the burdened branches 
at the calamity which he did not under- 
stand, he commanded, 

“Leave off.” 

To his immense surprize, on the instant 








the snow ceased falling. It settled gently, 
like a tired bird into its nest. The seren- 
ity of the stillness was unbroken. 

“IT am hungry,” he said. 

The animals hurried to their stores of 
food and waited on him. 

“T have not slept.” 

The squirrels scraped fallen leaves into 
a bed, and the bear and the wolf stood 
guard. 


WHEN he awoke, it was a brilliant 
winter’s morning. The sun was 
charioteering in highest heaven. The 
forest was white as tho cotton-wool had 
blown through it. As far as eye could 
search, everything glittered, sheathed in 
a film of glass. Snow bulged from branches 
like pillows filled to bursting.  Icicles 
hung down like fantastic swords. Down 
the colonnaded avenues trees cut their 
shadows in heavy bars; the spaces be- 
tween them were golden splashes. 

The Man yawned. “I am still tired. 
Fetch the horse that he may carry me 
back to my dwelling.” 

He ordered the horse to be fetched, be- 
cause he had forgotten where his cave 
was. It was clever of him. He did it to 
keep the animals from knowing his ignor- 
ance. 

The horse came galloping up obediently. 
Clutching him by the mane, the Man be- 
strode him. Off they started at a sharp 
trot, with the animals shouting and fol- 
lowing behind them. As they traveled, 
the Man could hardly keep from smiling 
at picturing what a fine fellow he was. 
Hé made no attempt to restrain himself 
from giving orders. All the time he kept 
urging the animals to shout louder. He 
wanted the Woman to hear them, so that 
she might crawl to the entrance of the 
cave and be a witness of his triumphant 
home-coming. It wasn’t good enough mere- 
ly to picture himself as a fine fellow. He 
was anxious to hear her say to him, 

“Oh, Man, what a fine fellow you are!” 

He’d forgotten completely the purpose 
of his errand, that he’d set out through 
the world’s first snow-storm in search of 
God. 

So at last they burst forth from the 
forest and reached the foot of the slippery 
ascent. Because it was so slippery, the 
Man dismounted; the horse could carry 
him no further. Having commanded the 
animals to go on shouting for at least half 
an hour, he left them and commenced to 
climb the steep and narrow path. He had 
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to go gingerly on his hands and knees. 
There were places where he slipped back 
two steps for every one he advanced. By 
snatching at rocks and bushes, he dragged 
himself slowly to the turning which 
brought him in sight of the entrance. 
There, seated in the entrance to the cave, 
he saw— 

You must remember that by now it was 
the twenty-fifth of December. To remem- 
ber that is most extraordinarily impor- 
tant. What he saw is so exciting that it 
deserves another chapter. 


VII 


E saw the Woman—but not the 
Woman as he had left her. She was 
no longer sick. She was completely re- 
stored. As in the old days, her hair 
clothed her like a flame. Her face parted 
it into waves as tho she were a swimmer. 
He could see the pink dimples in her knees 
where she sat, and the marble whiteness 
of her feet, which flashed like jewels. She 
was again the darling who had delighted 
his heart when she had darted like a sun- 
beam across the shaven lawns of Eden, 
but now she was ten times more radiant. 
What was it that had changed her? Her 
tenderness made a golden mist about her 
which inspired him with awe. He had 
precisely this sense of sunny quietness 
when he had walked through those long, 
still afternoons with God. 

She was unaware of him. Her eyes 
were deep pools of sapphire. She was 
smiling gently and brooding above some- 
thing which nestled in her arms. He called 
to her softly; she paid him no attention. 
Far below the ridge, in obedience to his 
commands, the animals were still shout- 
ing. Was it because of them that she 
was smiling? Had the robin flown ahead 
of him to tell her what had happened? 
The robin was perched on her shoulder, 
fluttering his little wings and singing her 
his finest song. He called to the robin; 
like the Woman, the robin was too occu- 
pied to hear him. No, it wasn’t because 
of him that she was smiling, he felt sure. 
Then why was it? 

He gazed back on the dazzling landscape 
that spread away below him, hoping to 
find something there that would tell him. 
How transformed it was from the gloomy 
jungle that had been wont to threaten 
him! It was like a nest of down. From 


its farthest edge where Eden lay, a beam 
of glory spanned it with an orange path. 
It was this beam that made the golden 








mist about the Woman. To his amaze- 
ment he saw that Eden’s gates were open. 
Even while he watched they began to close, 
slowly and slowly, with the. beam ever 
shortening, till at last they were utterly 
locked and barred. 

The memory of lost happiness over- 
whelmed him. He turned again to the 
Woman. There she sat in the golden 
mantle of her hair, enthroned on the 
snow’s pure whiteness. Creeping to her 
humbly, he fell to covering her feet with 
kisses, so great was his need of her. 

“My Woman,” he wept, “they are cold— 
so cold. Never again will I leave thee, not 
even to find God.” 

She bent toward him, lifting his chin 
in her hand. “I shall feel the cold no 
more. Put thy hand in my breast. Dost 
thou feel it? I have that next my heart 
which, tho I grow old, shall keep me for- 
ever warm.” 

As he slipped his hand in her breast, 
she parted her hair and showed him. 
Kneeling beside her, he gazed down won- 
deringly at a thing that he had never seen 
before. He could find no name for it. 
It was like himself, and it was like her, 
also, only it was tiny and no thicker than 
his forearm. It had wee feet and hands, 
a rosebud of a mouth, and it was smooth 
and soft. Its head, which was the size 
of an apple, was covered with silky floss. 
Lowering his face, he sniffed it all over. 
It smelled sweet like the flowers that used 
to bloom in Eden. 

“What is it?” 

She shook her head. “It was here when 
I awakened.” Her eyes became bright and 
immense as stars. “It’s ours,” she whis- 
pered tenderly. 


Vill 


I‘ was awkward to have something for 
which you could find no name, especi- 
ally when it was something that you had 
already begun to love. 

“We'll have to ask someone,” the Man 
said. “If I knew where He was, I might 
ask—” 

The Woman’s face blanched. “Not God,” 
she begged. “Because of the fruit we ate 
He might take it from us.” 

Just then they were disturbed by a rus- 
tling of snow. Looking up, they saw the 
rabbit watching them with timid eyes and 
recovering his breath after the long climb. 

“What d’you want?” the Man asked 
sharply. 

The rabbit flicked his white scut and sat 
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up on his hind legs, his 
whiskers quivering with 
excitement. “I want to 
see it,” he panted. ‘The 
dog’s been boasting. I 
hurried because I wanted 
to be the first to see it. 
I’m so little I couldn’t do 
it any harm.” 

“Let him see it,” said 
the Woman. “He’s gen- 
tle. He might be able to 
tell us what to call it.” 

So the Man told the 
rabbit that he could have 
just one peep. But when 
the rabbit tried to get 
his peep by standing up 
alongside the Woman’s 
knees, he wasn’t tall 
enough; so the Man had 
to lift him till he lay, all 
furry, against the little 
creature that was in the 
Woman’s arms. 

“I can’t suggest any- 
thing,” said the rabbit. 
“We ought to consult 
the other animals. They 
all want to be friends; 
they’re so curious. But 
there’s one thing I do 
know: we’re both small, 
and my coat would just 
fit it.” 

Before they could stop 
him, he had pulled off his 
coat and was tucking it 
snugly about the little 
stranger. He was right; 





it did fit exactly. So There, seated in the entrance to the cave, the Man saw the Woman, but 
the firs not the Woman as he had left her. She was completely restored. Her 

” > t garment of the eyes were deep pools of sapphire. She was smiling gently and brooding 
earth’s first baby was a above something which nestled in her arms. The robin was perched on 


rabbit-skin, which ac- 
counts for the rhyme 
which mothers sing about “Gone to fetch 
a rabbit-skin, to wrap the baby bunt- 
ing in.” 

When the rabbit had presented his gift, 
he hopped down from the Woman’s lap 
very much. thinner. “And now can I 
bring the other animals?” he asked. 

The Man hesitated. He was remem- 
bering the last visits of the lion and the 
elephant and the rhinoceros. 

“They might find a name for it,’ the 
rabbit pleaded. 

Then the Man nodded, and the rabbit 
scuttled off. 

They hadn’t long to wait before they 


her shoulder, fluttering his wings and singing her his finest song. 


heard a deep breathing and grunting. 
Struggling up the frozen path to the cave 
came all the animals God had created. 
They advanced in single file, the great 
and the small mixed up together; the 
giraf followed by the hedgehog and the 
mastodon preceded by the frog. They 
came hand-in-hand, forming a chain to 
pull one another up, treading on one an- 
other’s heels, jostling and slipping back 
on one another. Those behind kept whis- 
pering to those in front to hurry; those 
in front were too winded to retort. Their 
ascent was made more difficult by their 
generosity, for all save one of them car- 
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ried presents. The one who came empty- 
handed was the stork. He led the pro- 
cession, looking stately and pompous, as 
tho he were taking the credit for hav- 
ing occasioned the disturbance. The Man 
learned later that that was precisely what 
he was doing—taking all the credit. He 
had been telling the animals that it was 
he who had left the strange little creature 
at the Woman’s side the night before. 
Because of this he pretended that it wasn’t 
necessary for him to bring a _ present. 
There were many who believed him. There 
still are. 

When they had all climbed safely to 
the top, they gathered in a_ semicircle 
about the Woman, having piled their gifts 
before her. In silence they waited; then 
she parted her hair and showed them the 
wonder that nestled in her arms. 

The Man, standing at her side, ad- 
dressed them. “Oh, brothers, I am wise, 
for I have walked with God, yet never 
have I seen anything like it. There was 
nothing like it in Eden. I have sent for 
you that I may ask you what to call it.” 

No one answered. He questioned each 
in turn, but none of them could advise him. 

“We have to find a name for it,” he said 
crossly, “so let’s sit down and think hard.” 

So they sat down in the snow, scratch- 
ing their heads, and thought hard. From 
time to time the Man inquired whether 
any of them had had an inspiration. They 
never had, which was discouraging when 
you consider what a lot of them were think- 
ing. In this way at least an hour must 
have passed. 


TRINSS were getting both cold and em- 
barrassing, when the little creature 
who was being thought about so hard 
showed signs of waking and began to stir 
in the Woman’s arms. I ought to have told 
you that ever since the Man’s home-coming 
it had been sleeping. First it kicked out 
with its bandy legs. Then it fisted its 
pudgy hands and yawned. Then it puck- 
ered its wee, red face in a manner most 
alarming and, to the amazement of them 
all—The Woman was so amazed that 
she nearly let it drop. And yet what it 
did was perfectly natural. It opened its 
eyes like two blue patches of heaven, and 
blinked at them. Last of all it emitted a 
thin, wailing sound that made everybody 
abominably unhappy. The crocodile be- 
came so emotional that his tears froze in 
two long icicles. After a pause the sound 
was repeated. All the animals rose on 








their hind legs and covered their ears with 
their paws. 

The Woman stared at them apologetic- 
ally. She was distressed and puzzled. 
“Please don’t cover your ears,” she begged. 
“And don’t think that I’m hurting it. 
There’s something that it’s trying to tell 
us. It’s said the same thing before. It 
began saying it the moment I first found 
it. It’s gone on saying it, on and on— 
There, there, my little one, my belovedest.” 

As if to corroborate her assertion that 
it had gone on and on, it commenced to 
cry afresh. Out of politeness to the Wo- 
man, tho the sound hurt them, the ten- 
der-hearted animals uncovered their ears 
and listened intently. This is what they 
heard, repeated over and over: 

“Baa-aa-by! Baa-aa-by! Baa-aa-by.” 

They were all shaking with sobbing 
when the elephant, in his coarsest manner, 
lifted up his trunk and snorted through 
it contemptuously. 

“Stop snorting,” the Man ordered impa- 
tiently. ‘“There’s no reason why you 
should snort.” 

“Isn’t there?” The elephant shuffled to 
his feet to depart. Before he went, just 
to show his independence, again he snort- 
ed. Across his shoulder he remarked: 
“And you think yourself so wise! You 
want to know what to call it. Every time 
it speaks it tells you.” 

The thing cried once more. 

“There you are!” The elephant trum- 
peted triumphantly as he seated himself 
at the top of the slide, having pulled his 
tail from under him preparatory to tobog- 
ganning down the path. “Don’t you hear 
what it says? ‘Baa-aa-by! Baa-aa-by!’ 
It couldn’t be put more plainly. It’s ask- 
ing you to call it baby.” 

As the elephant pushed off and vanished 
in a whirl of flying snow, the Woman 
turned to the Man with a smile of glad- 
ness. 

“The clumsy fellow’s right. Weren’t we 
the stupids! Fancy not understanding 
our own baby!” 


Ix 


A® you may imagine, all the beasts and 
birds went back to the jungle very 
discontented. They didn’t see why they 
shouldn’t have babies. They were wild to 
have babies. They talked of nothing else. 
No sooner had they got down the hill from 
visiting the cave than they turned round 
and started to climb back again. They 
kept urging the Womar to be frank with 
them and to confess how her baby had 
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happened. Of course she couldn’t confess, 
seeing that she didn’t know herself. All 
that she knew was that she hadn’t felt well 
since she had eaten the forbidden fruit in 
Eden, and now that the baby was there, 
she felt completely restored. Such infor- 
mation wasn’t of much use to the animals, 
for the forbidden fruit grew inside of 
Eden, and the gates of Eden were locked. 
At last the Man had to interfere to pre- 
vent her from being bothered. He stuck 
up a notice at the entrance to the cave, 
“December 25th. Mother and Child Both 
doing Well. Don’t Knock.” When the 
animals came to call, he prevented them 
from entering by explaining gravely that 
having a baby was a very touch-and-go 
business and left one decidedly exhausted. 
To listen to him you might have supposed 
that he’d spent all his life in rocking cra- 
dles,“whereas he was such a novice that, 
had it not been for the elephant, he 
wouldn’t even have known that babies 
were called babies. Like all fathers, he 
deceived himself that there was nothing 
he didn’t know about baby-lore. What 
was very much more surprising, by whis- 
pering and looking secretive he managed 
to impress the animals with his new-found 
learning and paternal importance. 


But what had happened to the robin 
while all these excitements were going 
on? The last time we mentioned him, he 
was sitting perched on the Woman’s shoul- 
der, singing her his very finest song. 

The robin, tho you may not have heard 
it, has always been a most religious 
bird. He had made up his mind, the mo- 
ment the Man had come back, that the first 
thing to be done was to go and tell God. 
The chief difficulty about accomplishing 
this errand was due to God Himself. As 
you will remember, in returning to Heaven 
God had destroyed the sky-blue stairs be- 
hind Him. But the robin had wings; 
moreover, he was an optimist. He hoped 
that by fluttering up and up he would be 
able to reach Heaven in safety. The rea- 
son he had never tried before was because 
he had been afraid that God would not 
want him. He felt sure of his welcome, 
now that he was the bearer of such glad 
tidings. 

He found the journey much harder than 
he had expected. There were parts of it 
that were so bitter that his wings would 
scarcely flutter. After he had lost sight 


of earth, he had to wind his way between 
the burning stars; they were so close to- 


gether in places that his feathers were 
scorched. But he pressed on valiantly till 
he made out the quiet shining of the gates 
of Heaven and entered through the un- 
guarded wall of jasper into a garden, 
which was in no way different from the 
one that God had planted upon earth. 

Beneath scented trees the angels were 
scattered about disconsolately. There 
were black rims under their eyes; it was 
easy to see they had been worrying. 
Their beautiful, white gowns had come un- 
starched; it was many days since they had 
tidied themselves. There wasn’t a sound 
of any sort—least of all, of music. Some 
of them still carried their harps, but most 
of them had stacked them in open spaces 
the way soldiers stack their rifles. When 
the robin sank spent to the grass in front 
of them, they paid him scant attention. 
When he weakly chirped his question, 
“Where’s God?” they jerked their thumbs, 
indicating the direction, too listless to 
waste breath on words. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the robin. 

“We’re unhappy.” After they had said 
it, they had difficulty to choke back their 
sobs. 

“But why are you unhappy? Whoever 
heard oft being unhappy in Heaven!” 

“Because—because—” They glanced at 
one another forlornly, hoping that some 
one else would be the first to answer. “Be- 
cause of the forbidden fruit. It’s made 
God cross.” 

“Pshaw!” The robin swelled out his 
little breast with importance. “You'd bet- 
ter visit earth and see our baby. If the 
Woman hadn’t eaten the forbidden fruit 
there wouldn’t be any baby.” 

The word “baby” was entirely new to 
them. They sat up beneath their scented 
trees and began to ask questions. But the 
robin didn’t want to be delayed; he spread 
his wings and fluttered on. 

At last he came to the smoothest of 
smooth lawns, in the midst of which grew 
a mulberry tree, beneath whose shadow 
God was seated with the Virgin Mary. 
Despite the flakes of sunlight falling and 
the gold-blue peace by which They were 
surrounded, Their attitudes were no less 
despondent than the angels’. God sat 
with His elbows digging into his knees. 
His face was buried in His delicate hands. 
His eyes, peering through His fingers, 
were strained and red with always staring 
broodingly straight before Him. Of the 
Virgin Mary, crouching at His feet, the 
robin could see only the glint of her flaxen 
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hair and the paleness of her narrow shoul- 
ders. Her head was bowed in the lap of 
her Maker as if she had been beseeching 
Him always. 


THE robin was overwhelmed with ter- 

ror. All his chirpiness was gone. “Dear 
God,” he quavered, “I beg Thy forgiveness. 
I have come when I was not bidden.” 

He paused, hoping that God would en- 
courage him. When God took no notice, 
he felt himself to be the most insignificant 
and impertinent of living creatures. He 
spoke again, lest the silence should kill 
him on the spot. 

“I have brought glad tidings—at least, 
we on earth think they are glad. The 
Womaa, whom Thou didst cast out for 
eating the fruit that was forbidden, has 
been very sick. She has been sick since 
April, till just before daybreak this morn- 
ing, when she miraculously recovered. At 
her side she found lying a little thing— 
sich a little thing—so like to Thyself, O 
God. It has bandy legs and arms no 
thicker than Thy smallest finger. It has 
a baldy head about the size of an apple, 
with threads of gold spread over it like 
floss. It has a pink, wee face and a rose- 
bud of a mouth. Its eyes are like patches 
of Thine own blue Heaven. And it is soft 
and cuddly. The Woman calls it her ‘Be- 
lovedest.” And it smells sweet, like the 
flowers we used to breathe in Eden. We 
didn’t know what it was. Even the Man 
didn’t know. He summoned the animals 
td eo.ne and find a name for it. While 
they were sitting on their hind legs, be- 
holud, it «woke 2nd told us that its rightful 
name was ‘baby.’ And now, O God, we 
birds and animals want to have babies. 
We're all trying to find out how it hap- 
pened. And I want to find out most espe- 
cially, because—” 

“A baby, thou sayest! What is a baby? 
I, thy Creator, know nothing of it. The 
last thing I fashioned was the Woman, 
who has brought this deep shame upon 
Us.” 

God had spoken through His hands very 
softly, yet His voice was like a great wind 
blowing. It took the robin some seconds 
to recover from the shock. By the time 
he was ready to answer, the angels were 
rustling through all the glades of Heaven, 
and the Virgin was gazing at him with 
wistful intensity. 

“What is a baby?” he said, audaciously 
repeating God’s words. “It is a little Man 
and a little God. Surely Thou knowest?” 

“IT know nothing,” God thundered, let- 





ting fall His hands from before His face. 
“Begone.” 

When the hurricane of sound was ended 
the robin found himself hovering in the 
gateway between the jasper walls, where 
the sheer drop which lies between earth 
and Heaven commences. He turned to 
look back before he took the leap, and saw 
that behind him the angels were following 
Following most closely was the Virgin. 

“Tell me again,” she pleaded. “It’s little 
and soft. It’s cuddly, and it smells like 
the flowers that bloom in Eden.” 

Perched on her shoulder, with his beak 
against her ear, he twittered to her his 
tale once more. While he was telling her, 
the angels crowded round, smoothing his 
feathers with shy caresses. But he didn’t 
dare stay too long, for distantly, from be- 
neath the mulberry tree, he still felt the 
brooding eyes of God. Launching himself 
from the Virgin’s shoulder, he sank be. 
tween the burning stars and through the 
bitter coldness of clouds snowladen, till 
late in the wintry afternoon he reached 
the cave on the limestone ridge, whence a 
murmur of secret singing was emerging. 


x 


OX the threshold he paused to listen. 
Yes, it was the Woman. It was the 
first time she had been happy enough to 
sing since she had been cast out of Eden. 
But hey song was entirely different from 
anything that she had sung before. It 
was more little and tender. It was a lul- 
laby of mother nonsense, which she hum- 
med when she couldn’t find the proper 
rhymes, and made up as she went along. 

As the robin fluttered through the gloom 
to her shoulder, she pressed her finger to 
her lips to warn him. The baby eyes were 
the merest slits of blueness. The little 
thumb was in the mouth, and the baby lips 
were sucking hard. The tiny knees were 
digging into the Woman’s body, and the 
baldy head was cushioned on her bosom. 
The dog snoozed across her feet. The Man 
crouched against her, shrouded in the 
mantle of her hair, overcome with weari- 
ness. She was mothering them all, rock- 
ing herself slowly and singing gently her 
silly little song. The crooning of it over 
and over seemed to hush them with a sense 
of security: 


“You are my ownty, 
Dear little donty, 
Sweetest and wonty, 
Pudding and pie; 
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Good little laddie, 

Just like your daddy, 
Fallen from Heaven, 
Come from the sky.” 


“But he didn’t,” whispered the robin. 

The Woman paused in her singing. 
“Didn’t what?” 

“He didn’t fall from Heaven. God’s just 
been telling me; He never heard about 
him.” 

The Woman smiled. “Never heard about 
him! It doesn’t matter; his Mummy’s 
heard about him.” 

She stooped to kiss the soft little bundle, 
for he had commenced to stir. Then she 
resumed her singing. 

Gradually the day failed. The late 
afternoon faded into evening. Gray twi- 
light stole swiftly down. For a while the 
white fields of snow outside reflected a 
vague dimness; then night came with a 
noiseless rush, closing up the entrance to 
the cave with a wall of blackness. 

Perched on the Woman’s shoulder, the 
robin dozed. She still went on singing. 
How long he had been dozing he had no 
means of telling. He was awakened by a 
multitudinous rustling, as of a crowd as- 
sembling and drawing nearer. At first 
he thought it was some of the more per- 
sistent of the animals, coming once more 
to urge the Woman to tell them how 
babies happened. Then, of a sudden, he 
knew that he had been mistaken. The 
gloom of the cave was lit up by a glowin 
brightness. Peering across the threshold, 
with all the haloed hosts of Heaven tir- 
toeing behind her, was the Virgin Mary. 
It was the crowd of haloes that was caus- 
ing so much brightness. 

Stepping to the Woman’s side, she gazed 
down longingly at the small God-Man. 

“T want one. Oh, I want one so badly,” 
she murmured. 

The angels, thronging behind her, folded 
their wings and repeated her words, “So 
badly! So badly!” The sound was like 
a prayer, dying out in the void which 
spreads between earth and Heaven. 

“Let me hold him,” she begged. 

Because she was the Virgin, even tho 
it might wake him, the Woman did not 
dare to refuse her. But she asserted her 
authority, as all mothers must, by pre- 
tending that she was the only person who 
knew how to hold him properly. And per- 
haps she was the only one at that moment, 
for there was no other mother beside her- 
self in earth or Heaven. She showed the 
Virgin how to support his little head be- 


cause it was wobbly; and how to keep one 
arm under his back because it was weak; 
and how he liked to be cuddled against 
her breast because it was warm and cush- 
iony. And then, becoming generous, she 
taught her the silly little lullaby. 

“I shall never go back to Heaven,” the 
Virgin whispered. “I shall stay here al- 
ways and help you nurse him.” 

“Never go back to Heaven,” the angels 
echoed; “‘stay here always.” 

The Woman’s eyes became troubled. 
“But I want him to myself,” she faltered. 
“T don’t want helping.” Then she ceased 
to frown, for she had discovered a stronger 
argument. “Besides, what about God? 
You wouldn’t leave Him all by Himself in 
Heaven. He’d be lonely.” 

The Virgin nodded her head vigorously. 
“T would, for I also am a woman. There 
are no babies in Heaven. I couldn’t be 
happy without a baby.” 

Behind her the angels nodded their ha- 
loes. “No babies in Heaven. Couldn’t be 
happy without a baby.” 


[7 must have been so much talking that 

disturbed him; the baby woke up. As 
he opened his eyes and saw the Queen of 
Heaven bending over him, he smiled. It 
was his first smile. 

On the instant the Woman, like all 
mothers, became jealous and snatched him 
back into her possession. She liked to 
believe that no one, not even the Man, 
could make him’ as comfortable as she 
could. Piling her golden hair upon her 
knees to make a pillow for him, she laid 
him naked on his back and commenced 
playing with his toes. If he had not given 
her his first smile, she would at least make 
certain of his second. 

She was so taken up with her playing 
that she did not notice Who had entered. 
She was the only one who had not noticed. 
The angels were cowering against the 
walls of the cave. The Man had roused 
and crouched, covering his face with his 
hands. Only the Virgin stood upright, 
meek and fearless, with a look of uncon- 
querable challenge. The Woman was quite 
oblivious; she went on with her mother 
nonsense. And there stood God regarding 
her through a cloud of puzzlement and 
anger. 

The game that she played with the baby 
feet she was inventing on the spur of the 
moment. Starting with the tiniest toe, 
she wiggled it. Then she wiggled the next 
tiniest, till she came to the biggest of the 
tiny toes. To each toe as she wiggled it, 
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she gave a name; when she had wiggled 
them all, she buried her face in the fat, 
kicking legs. 

“And this is Peedy Peedy,” she said as 
she wiggled the littlest toe. “And this 
next babiest is Polly Loody. And this in 
the middle is Lady Fissle. And this tall 
fellow is Lally Vassal. And last we come 
to the big, big toe, who’s King of them all. 
His name is the Great Ormondon.” Then 


she dived her lips into the little squirming - 


legs and kissed them as if she were going 
to make a.meal of them. 

She had to do it four times before the 
baby smiled at her. At first he only looked 
serious and astonished. The fifth time his 
smile broadened, and he gurgled. But the 
sixth, as she came to “the Great Ormon- 
don,” he burst into a crowing laugh. 
Never before had a laugh been heard in 
earth or Heaven. It was so surprizing 
that the angels ceased from cowering and 
the Man uncovered his face in order to see 
better. 

Then God spoke. His voice was kind 
and tender like the cooing of doves—so 
kind and tender that the Woman, discov- 
ering His presence, wasn’t a bit fright- 
ened. Sweeping the hair back from her 
eyes, she nodded to Him in the old, 
friendly fashion in which she had been 
used to greet Him in Eden. 

“Can you make him do it again?” God 
asked. 

He came nearer and leaned above her 
shoulder. So she made the baby laugh 
again. 

“Could I make him?” 

“Try,” said the Woman. 

So God wiggled the little toes, sini 
with the tiniest, and the Woman whis- 
pered the five magic names to Him secret- 
ly, so that He might say them all correctly. 
_ “Peedy Peedy.- Polly Loody. Lady 
Fissle. Lally Vassal. And the Great 
Ormondon.” 

When God boomed out the last, large, 
sounding name, the baby doubled his little 
fists, crowing and laughing unmistakably. 
Then God laughed, too, and the Virgin and 
all the Host of Heaven, and the Man and 
the Woman, till at last the dog and the 
robin couldn’t restrain themselves any 
longer and joined in His laughter. When 
once they’d started laughing, it was diffi- 
cult to stop. Besides, they didn’t want to 
stop. They were doing it for the first 


time, and they liked the feeling of it. God 
laughed till the tears streamed down His 
By the time He held up His hand 


face. 





for silence, there was scarcely an angel 
in Heaven who wasn’t wearing his halo 
crooked. 

“That’s done us all good,” said God. “I 
must have a baby for My very own exactly 
like him. I almost think that everybody 
ought to have babies.” Then, catching 
sight of the dog and the robin, He added, 
“IT mean animals, too.” 

He turned to the Man. “What day is 
this? I’ve not been counting since I ceased 
to walk in Eden.” 

The Man answered humbly, “Dear God, 
it is the twenty-fifth of December.” 

“I. must remember that,” said God 
thoughtfully. And then, to the Virgin: 
“Come. It grows late. There is no one 
to light the lamps of Heaven. You shall 
have your desire, for you, too, are a 
woman.” 


A™® the robins say that God did re- 
member, for it was on the twenty- 
fifth of December, centuries later, that His 
own son was born into the world. They 
say that the limestone ridge within sight 
of Eden was the spot where Bethlehem 
grew up after Eden had vanished. They 
even say that the cave to which Mary 
came on another winter’s night, when the 
doors of the inn had been closed against 
her, was the very same. There, where 
the world’s first baby had been born, she 
wrapped God’s son in swaddling clothes 
and laid him in a manger, for the cave 
had now become a stable. Perhaps the 
heavenly host who sang “Peace and good 
will” to the shepherds was the same, tho 
the robins do not assert that. 

Of one thing they are certain: that 
every time a baby is born, God laughs 
again, and His laughter travels down the 
ages. And that is why on Christmas Day 
every one is especially kind to children, 
because it was a little child who gave the 
first laugh and taught grown people, even 
God Himself, how easy it is to love when 
one is merry. 


A CORRECTION 


A letter received by us from Rebecca 
West, of England, informs us that her 
real name is not Regina Miriam Bloch, as 
was stated recently in these pages. The 
misinformation came from the “Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature” which, 
ever since 1915, has printed: “Rebecca 
West, pseud. (Regina Miriam Bloch).” 
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ANNA CHRISTIE 
A Play Both Above and Below the 


Dramatic Sea-level 
By Eugene ONeill 


admitting Eugene O’Neill to be 

a playwright of genius, but the 
critics view and review his new play, 
“Anna Christie,” produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Vanderbilt Theater in 
New York, with mixed emotions. This 
genius of the one-act play is declared, 
by the New York Sun critic, to have 
proved once again that he can write a 
strong, high-class, full-length drama. 
In it J. Ranken Towse, of the Evening 
Post, finds passages of indisputable 
dramatic power, which, if not of the 
highest kind, makes the play a remark- 
able one, falling just short of a master- 
piece. Nothing in the four acts is 
thought by the Herald reporter to be 
worthy of O’Neill excepting the love 
scene in the second act, which “con- 
tains passages of vibrant and moving 
passion.” Alan Dale, of the American, 
flippantly defines it as “a quantity 
of dialog entirely surrounded by fog,” 
while Alexander Wollcott, in the Times, 
heralds it as “a singularly engrossing 
play, crowded with life,” and “because 
it has sprung from as fine an imagina- 
tion as ever worked in our theater and 
because it has been wrought by a mas- 
ter of dramatic dialog, it is worth see- 
ing again and again.” 

“Anna Christie,” with Pauline Lord 
achieving marked distinction in the 
title rdle, is the tragedy of an old 
Swedish bosun, Chris. Christopherson 
(George Marion), who has developed a 
great fear and hatred of the sea. It 
has killed the men and saddened the 
women of his world as far back as the 
tales of them run. When his own 
lonely wife dies he packs off his little 
daughter, Anna, to some farmer cousins 
in Minnesota, so that she may grow 
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up inland and never know the spell and 
the curse of his old devil sea. This 
motherless child of the sea is growing 
up into a forlorn and bitter woman, 
and it is from a raided brothel in St. 
Paul, disconsolate and convalescent, 
that she finally comes east to meet her 
father—and the sea. How it welcomes 
her and cleanses her till she feels as 
tho all her tribulations had been those 
of some gone and forgotten person; 
how, in spite of her father, it is 
a husky seaman, Mat Burke (Frank 
Shannon), she falls in love with; how 
this fellow goes wild-tearing drunk 
when she, impelled by her great love, 
discloses her past life to him; how she 
is repudiated by both her lover and 
father and forgiven by both, is the 
skeleton of the plot. 

The first act discloses a New York 
waterfront saloon of pre-prohibition 
times, kept by one Johnny-the-Priest 
(James C. Mack) and much frequented 
by Chris. Christopherson when ashore. 
We are introduced to Chris., now the 
captain of a coal barge, who receives a 
letter stating that his daughter, Anna, 
is on her way from Minnesota and may 
arrive at any moment. His bewilder- 
ment is intensified by the presence of a 
sodden drab, Marthy Owen (Eugenie 
Blair), who has shared his cabin and 
is his constant company. How shall 
he get rid of her, now that his daugh- 
ter is coming to live with him? By 
accident it is Marthy who, in the “fam- 
ily” room of the saloon, first encounters 
Anna during the temporary absence of 
Cap’n Chris.. The girl, on entering, 
orders and feverishly drinks a glass of 
whisky and gingerale, remarking as 
she puts down the empty glass: “Gee, 
I needed that bad, all right, all right.” 
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A SEASIDE THEATER AND THE MAN WHO MADE IT FAMOUS 


It is the Wharf Theater at Provincetown, Massachusetts, where Eugene O’Neill’s plays were 
first produced. ° 


MARTHY. (Nodding sympathetically.) 
Sure, yuh look all in. Been on a bat? 

ANNA. No, traveling, day and a half 
on the train. Had to sit up all night in 
the dirty coach, too. Gawd, I thought I’d 
never get here. 

MarTHY. (With a start, looking at her 
intently.) Where’d yuh come from, huh? 
ANNA. St. Paul, out in Minnesota. 

MARTHY. (Staring at her in amaze- 
ment slowly.) So—yuh’re— (She sud- 
denly bursts out into hoarse, ironical 
laughter.) Gawd! 

ANNA. All the way from Minnesota, 
sure. (Flaring up.) What you laughing 
at? Me? 

MartHy. (Hastily.) No, honest, kid. 
I was thinkin’ of sonfethin’ else. 

ANNA. (Mollified—with a smile.) Well, 
I wouldn’t blame you, at that. Guess I 
do look rotten—yust out of the hospital 
two weeks. I’m going to have another 
’ski. What d’you say? Have something 
on me? ‘ 

MartTHy. Sure I will. T’anks. (She 





calls.) Hey, Larry! Little service! (The 
bartender comes in.) 

ANNA. Same for me. 

MARTHY. Same here. 

(Larry takes their glasses and goes 
out.) 

ANNA. Why don’t you come sit over 
here; be sociable. I’m a dead stranger in 
this burg, and I ain’t spoke a word with 
no one since day before yesterday. 

MartTHy. Sure thing. (She shuffles 
over to Anna’s table and sits down oppo- 
site her. Larry brings the drinks and 
Anna pays him.) 

ANNA. Skoal’. Here’s how! 

MaArTHY. Here’s luck! 

ANNA. (Taking a package of Sweet 
Caporal cigarets from her bag.) Let you 
smoke in here, won’t they? 

MartTHy. (Doubtfully.) Sure. (Then 
with evident anxiety.) On’y trow it away 
if yuh hear someone comin’. 

ANNA. (Lighting one and taking a 
deep inhale.) Gee, they’re fussy in this 
dump, ain’t they? (She puffs, staring at 
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the table top. Marthy looks her over with 
a new penetrating interest, taking in every 
detail of her face. Ann suddenly becomes 
conscious of this appraizing stare resent- 
fully.) Ain’t nothing wrong with me, is 
there? You’re looking hard enough. 

MArRTHY. (Irritated by the other’s tone 
—scornfully.) Ain’t got to look much. I 
got your number the minute you stepped 
in the door. 

ANNA. (Her eyes narrowing.) Ain’t 
you smart! Well, I got your’s, too, with- 
out no trouble. You’re me forty years 
from now. That’s you! (She gives a hard 
little laugh.) 


During further conversation Anna 
discloses her brief but sorry history 
to Marthy, who shrewdly guesses her 
identity and informs her that her 
father is a coal-barge captain. This an- 
nouncement astounds the girl and dis- 
pels her hope of finding a home with 
him. She had thought him to be a jani- 
tor. They are interrupted by Chris. 
entering the saloon and learning from 
Marthy that his daughter has arrived. 
Marthy exits while Chris. and Anna 
get acquainted. Noting that she looks 
tired and hearing from her that she 
has been ill he suggests that they ad- 
join to his barge. She demurs. Where- 
upon: 


Curis. You don’t know how nice it’s 
on barge, Anna. Tug come and ve gat tow 
out on voyage; yust water all ‘round, 
and sun and fresh air, and good grub for 
make you strong, healthy gel. You see 
many tangs you don’t see before.. You 
gat moonlight at night, maybe; see 
steamer pass; see schooner make sail—see 
everything dat’s pooty. You need rest 
like dat. You work too hard for young 
gel already. You need vacation, yes! 

ANNA. (Who has listened to him with 
a growing interest—with an uncertain 
laugh.) It sounds good to hear you tell 
it. I’d sure like a trip on the water, all 
right. It’s the barge idea has me stopped. 
Well, I’ll go down with you and have a look 
and maybe I’ll take a chance. Gee, I’d 
do anything once. 

Curis. (He picks up her bag.) 
go, eh? 

ANNA. What’s the rush. Wait a sec- 
ond. (Forgetting the situation for a mo- 


We 


ment.) Gee, I’m thirsty. 
(Sets down her bag immedi- 


CurIs. 


ately—hastily.) Ay’m sorry, Anna. What 
you tank you like for drink, eh? 

ANNA. (Promptly.) Vll take— (Then 
suddenly reminded—confusedly.) I don’t 
know. What ’a’ they got here? 

Curis. (With a grin.) Ay don’t tank 
dey got much fancy drink for young gel 
in dis place, Anna. Yinger ale, sas’prilla, 
maybe. 

ANNA. (Forcing a laugh herself.) 
Make it sas, then. 

Curis. (Coming up to her—with a 
wink.) Ay tal you, Anna. Ve celabrate, 
yes, dis one time because ve meet after 
many year. (In a half whisper embar- 
rassedly.) Dey gat good port vine, Anna. 
It’s good for you. Ay tank, little bit, for 
give you appetite. It ain’t strong, neider. 
One glass don’t go to your head, Ay 
promise. 

ANNA. (With a half-hysterical laugh.) 
All right. I’ll take port. 

Curis. Ay go gat him. (He goes out 
to the bar. As soon as the door closes, 
Anna starts to her feet.) 

ANNA. (Picking up her bag—half aloud 
—stammeringly.) Gawd, I can’t stand 
this! I better beat it. (Then she lets her 
bag drop, stumbles over to her chair again, 
and covering her face with her hands, be- 
gins to sob.) 


The second act shows the deck of 
the barge, at anchor in Provincetown, 
Mass., harbor, ten days later. It is 
night. By the light of a deck lantern 
Anna is discovered enveloped in fog. 
The sea voyage from New York has 
transformed her into a healthy, tanned 
girl of twenty, hatless and wearing an 
oilskin coat. Her father appears, ma- 
ligns the sea and pays his sardonic 
compliments to the fog. 


ANNA. I love it! I don’t give a rap if 
it never lifts! (Chris fidgets from one foot 
to the other worriedly. Anna continues 
slowly, after a pause.) It makes me feel 
clean—out here—s’f I’d taken a bath. 


Curis. (After a pause.) You better 
go in cabin—read book. Dat put you to 
sleep. 

ANNA. But I don’t want to sleep. I 
want to stay out here—and think about 
things. 

Curis. (Walks away from her toward 


the cabin, then comes back.) You act 


funny to-night, Anna. 
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Photo by Abbe 
CAP’N CHRISTOPHERSON IS ASHORE, YET HALF-SEAS 
OVER 


It is a dramatic moment in ‘Anna Christie’ when he learns 
that his motherless daughter has arrived in New York from 


the West to live with him. 


ANNA. (Her voice rising angrily.) Say, 
what’re you trying to do, make things rot- 
ten? You been kind as kind can be to me, 
and I certainly appreciate it, only don’t 
spoil it all now. (Then seeing the hurt ex- 
pression on her father’s face, she forces 
a smile.) lLet’s talk of something else. 
Come. Sit down here. (She points to the 
coil of rope. Tney sit.) 

Curis. It’s getting pooty late in night, 
Anna. Must be near five bells. 

ANNA. (Interestedly.) Five bells? 
What time is that? 





Curis. Half-past ten. 

ANNA. Funny I don’t know 
nothing about sea talk. But 
those cousins was always talk- 
ing crops and that stuff. Gee, 
wasn’t I sick of it—and of them! 


Curis. You don’t like live on 
farm, Anna? 
ANNA. I’v told you a hun- 


dred times I hated it. (Decid- 
edly.) I’d rather have one drop 
of ocean than all the farms in 
the world! Honest! And you 
wouldn’t like a farm, neither. 
Here’s where you belong. (She 
makes a sweeping vesture sea- 
ward.) But not on a coal barge. 
You belong on a real ship sail- 
ing all over the world. 

CuHrRISs. (Moodily.) Ay’ve done 
dat'many year, Anna, when Ay 
was damn fool. 

ANNA. (Disgustedly.) Oh, 
rats. (After a pause she speaks 
musingly.) Was the men in our 
family always sailors, as far 
back as you know about? 

Curis. (Shortly.) Yes, damn 
fools! All men in our village on 
coast, Sveden, go to sea. Ain’t 
nutting else for dem to do. My 
fa’der die on board ship in In- 
dian Ocean. He’s buried at sea. 
Ay don’t never know him only 
little bit. Dan may tree bro’der, 
older’n me, day go on ships. 
Dan Ay go too. Dan my mo’der 
she’s left all ‘lone. She die 
pooty quick after dat—all ’lone. 
(He pauses sadly.) Two my 
bro’der dey gat lost on fishing 
boat same like your bro’ders vas 
drowned. My oder bro’der, he 
save money, gave up sea, dan he 
die home in bed. He’s only one 
dat ole davil don’t kill. (De- 
fiantly.) But me, Ay bet you Ah 
die ashore in bed, too! 


Their conversation is interrupted by 
a man’s voice faintly coming out of the 
fog, calling for help. It develops that 
there has been a shipwreck and four 
exhausted survivors are seeking port 
in an open boat. They are brought 
aboard the barge, one of them being a 
stoker, a husky son of Erin, named Mat 
Burke. Anna brings him a tumbler of 
grog which sets him on his feet and 
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loosens his tongue. 
deck. 


They are alone on 


BurkKE. And what is a fine, handsome 
woman the like of you doing on this scow? 

ANNA. (Coldly.) Never you mind. 
(Then half-amused in spite of herself.) 
Say, you’re a great tone, honest—starting 
right in kidding after what you been 
through. 

BuRKE. (Delighted—proudly.) Ah, it 
was nothing—aisy for a rale man with 
guts to him, the like of me. (He laughs.) 
All in the day’s work, darlin’! (Then more 
seriously, but still in a boastful tone, con- 
fidentially.) But I won’t be denying ’twas 
a damn narrow squeak. We'd all ought to 
be in Davy Jones at the bottom of the sea, 
be rights. And only for me, I’m 
telling you, and the great strength #3 
and guts is in me, we’d be being 
scoffed by the fishes this minute! 

ANNA. (Contemptuously.) Gee, 
you hate yourself, don’t you? 
(Then turning away indiffer- 
ently.) Well, you’d better come in 
and lie down. You must want to 
sleep. 

BURKE. (Stung—rising un- 
steadily to his feet with chest out 
and head thrown back—resent- 
fully.) Lie down and sleep, is it? 
Divil a wink I’m after having for 
two days and nights, and divil a 
bit I’m needing now! Let you not 
be thinking I’m the like of them 
three weak scuts come in the boat 
with behind me. They may be 
bate out, but I’m not, and I’ve 
been rowing the boat with them 
lying in the bottom not able to 
raise a hand for the last two days 

3 we was in it. (Furiously, as he 
sees this is making no impression 
on her.) -And I can lick all hands 
on this tub wan be wan, tired as 
I am! 

ANNA. (Sarcastically.) Gee, 
ain’t you a hard guy! (Then with 
a trace of sympathy as she notices 
him swaying from weakness.) But 
never mind that fight talk. I'll 
take your word for all you’ve said. 
Go on and sit down out here, any- 
way, if I can’t get you to come in- 
side. (He sits down weakly.) 
You’re all in; you might as well 
own up to it. 

BurKE. (Fiercely.) The divil 
I am! 
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ANNA. (Coldly.) Well, be stubborn, 
then, for all I care. And I must say I 
don’t care for your language. The men I 
know don’t pull that rough stuff when 
ladies are around. 

BuRKE. (Getting unsteadily to his feet 
again—in a rage.) Ladies! Ho-ho! Divil 
mend you! Let you not be making game 
of me. What would ladies be doing on 
this bloody hulk? (As Anna attempts to 
go to the cabin, he lurches into her path.) 
Aisy, now! You’re not the old square- 
head’s woman, I suppose you'll be telling 
me next, living in his cabin with him, no 
less! (Seeing the cold, hostile expression 


on Anna’s face, he suddenly changes his 
tone to one of boisterous joviality.) But 
I do be thinking, iver since the first look 
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ANNA “BLOWS IN” TO NEW YORK FROM MINNESOTA 


Pauline Lord, in the title réle of Bugene O’Neill’s new play, 
achieves marked histrionic distinction 
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my eyes took at you, that it’s a fool you 
are to be wasting yourself, a fine, hand- 
some girl, on a stumpy runt of a man like 
that old Swede. There’s too many strap- 
ping great lads on the sea would give their 
heart’s blood for one kiss of you! 


ANNA. (Scornfully.) Lads like you, 
eh? 
BURKE. (Grinning.) Ye take the words 


out o’ me mouth. I’m the proper lad for 
you, if it’s myself do be saying it. 


And toward the close of this talka- 
tive act, Burke announces with all the 
ardor of his nature that he has found 
‘the one woman in the world for him. 


ANNA. (Js held by his eyes for a mo- 
ment—then shrinks back from him with 
a broken laugh.) Say—are you—going 
crazy? Are you trying to kid me? Pro- 
posing to me! For Gawd’s sake! On such 
short acquaintance. 

(Chris. comes out of the cabin and stands 
staring blinkingly astern. When he makes 
out Anna in such intimate proximity to 
this strange sailor an angry expression 
comes over his face.) 

BuRKE. (Following her, with fierce, 
pleading insistence.) I’m telling you 
there’s the will of God in it that brought 
me safe through the storm and fog to the 
wan spot in the world where you was! 
Think of that now, and isn’t it queer— 

Curis. Anna! (He comes toward 
them, raging, his fists clenched.) Anna, 
you gat in cabin, you hear? 

ANNA. (All her emotions immediately 
transformed into resentment at his bully- 


ing tone.) Who d’you think you’re talk- 
ing to—a slave? 
Curis. (Hurt—his voice breaking — 


pleadingly.) You need gat rest, Anna. 
You gat sleep. (She does not move. He 
turns to Burke furiously.) What. you do- 
ing here, you sailor fallar? You ain’t sick 


like oders. You gat in fo’c’stle. Day give 
you bunk. (Threateningly.) You hurry, 
Ay tal you. 

ANNA. (Impulsively). But he is sick. 


Look at him. He can hardly stand up. 
BuRKE. (Straightening and throwing 
out his chest—with a bold laugh.) Is it 
giving me orders ye are, me bucko? Let 
you look out, then! With wan hand, weak 
as I am, I can break ye in two and fling 
the pieces over the side, and your crew 
after you. (Stopping abruptly.) I was 


forgetting. You’re her Old Man and I'd 
not raise a fist to you for the world. 


(His 





knees sag; he wavers and seems about to 
fall; Anna utters an exclamation of alarm 
and hurries to his side.) 

ANNA. (Taking one of his arms over 
her shoulder.) Come on in the cabin. You 
can have my bed, if there ain’t no other 
place. 

BuRKE. (With jubilant happiness—as 
they proceed toward the cabin.) Glory be 
to God, is it holding my arm about your 
neck you are! Anna! Anna! Sure it’s 
a sweet name is suited to you. 


ANNA. (Guiding him carefully.) Sssh! 
Sssh! 

BurRKE. Whisht, is it? Indade and I’ll 
not. I’ll be roaring it out like a foghorn 


over the sea! You’re the girl of the 
world, and we’ll be marrying soon, and I 
don’t care who knows it! 

ANNA. (As she guides him through the 
cabin door.) Sssh! Never mind that talk. 
You go to sleep. (They go out of sight in 
the cabin. Chris., who has been listening 
to Burke’s last words with open-mouthed 


amazement, stands looking after them 
helplessly.) 
Curis. (Turns suddenly and shakes his 


fist out at the sea—with bitter hatred.) 
Dat’s your dirty trick,damn old davil, you! 
(Then in a frenzy of rage.) But py God, 
you don’t do dat! Not while Ay’m living! 
No, py God, you don’t! 


Act three transpires in the cabin of 
the barge, at dock in Boston, a week 
later. Anna and her father are dis- 
covered in an argument over the atten- 
tions Burke has been paying her. 


ANNA. Aw, come on, be good. What’s 
eating you, anyway? Don’t you want no 
one to be nice to me except yourself? 

Curis. (Placated—coming to her— 
eagerly.) Yes, Ay do, Anna—only not fal- 
lar on sea. But Ay like for you marry 
steady fallar got good job on land. You 
have little home in country all your own. 

ANNA. (Rising to her feet—brusquely.) 
Oh, cut it out! (Scornfully.) Little home 
in the country! I wish you could have 
seen the little home in the country where 
you had me in jail till I was sixteen! 
(With rising irritation.) Some day you’re 
going to get me so mad with that talk, 
I’m going to turn loose on you and tell 
you a lot of things that’ll open your eyes. 

Curis. (Alarmed.y Ay don’t vant— 

ANNA. I know you don’t; but you keep 
on talking yust the same. 
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Curis. Ay don’t talk 
no more, den, Anna. 

ANNA. Then promise 
me you'll cut out say- 
ing nasty things about 
Mat Burke every 
chance you get? 

Curis. (Evasive and 
suspicious.) Vhy? You 
like dat fallar—very 
much, Anna? 

ANNA. Yes, I cer- 
tainly do! MHe’s regu- 
lar man,no matter what 
faults he’s got. One of 
his fingers is worth all 
the hundred of men I 
met out there—inland. 

Curis. (His face 
darkening.) Maybe you 
tank you love him, den? 

ANNA. (Defiantly.) 
What of it, if I do? 

Curis. (Scowling and 
forcing out the words.) 
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A DRAMATIC STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
Anna Christie (Pauline Lord) meets Marthy Owen (Eugenie Blair) in 


Maybe you tank you a waterfront saloon and tells the dissipated older woman “You're me 


marry him? 
ANNA. (Shaking her 

head.) No! (His face lights up with re- 
lief. Anna continues slowly, a trace of 
sadness in her voice.) If I’d met him four 
years ago, or even two years ago, I’d have 
jumped at the chance. I tell you that 
straight. And I would now, only he’s such 
a simple guy, a big kid, and I ain’t got the 
heart to fool him. (She breaks off sud- 
denly.) But don’t never say again he ain’t 
good enough for me. It’s me ain’t good 
enough for him. 


Burke arrives presently, beaming 
with good humor which Chris. vigor- 
ously and at length proceeds to dampen 
while Anna goes out for a walk on the 
dock. The argument grows heated, and 
the infuriated parent, drawing a sheath- 
knife, throws himself at Burke, who 
handles him as he would a child. 
Christ. is disarmed and struggling in 
the other’s grasp when Anna reappears 
at the cabin door and demands an ex- 
planation. 


BurRKE. (Draws a deep breath.) The 
whole of it’s in a few words only. So’s 
he’d make no mistake and him hating the 
sight of me, I told him in his teeth I 
loved you. (Passionately.) And that’s 
God’s truth, Anna, and well you know it! 


forty years from now.” 


Curis. (Scornfullly—forcing a laugh.) 
Ho-ho! He tal same tang to gel every port 
he got! 

ANNA. (Shrinking from her father 
with repulsion, resentfully.) Shut up, 
can’t you? (Then to Burke, feelingly.) I 
know it’s true, Mat. I don’t mind what he 
says. 

BuRKE. God bless you! 

ANNA. And then what? 

BurRKE. And then— (Hesitatingly.) 
And then I said— I said I was sure. I 
told him I thought you had a bit of love 
for me, too. (Passionately.) Say you do, 
Anna! Let you not destroy me entirely, 
for the love of God! (He grasps both of 
her hands.) 

ANNA. So you told him that, Mat? No 
wonder he was mad. Well, maybe it’s true, 
Mat. Maybe I do. I been thinking and 
thinking. I didn’t want to, Mat, I'll own 
up to that; I tried to cut it out, but— 
(She laughs helplessly.) I guess I can’t - 
help it, anyhow. So I guess I do, Mat. 
(Then with a sudden joyous defiance.) 
Sure I do! What’s the use of kidding my- 
self different? Sure I love you, Mat 

Curis. (With a cry.) Anna! 

BuRKE. God be praised! 

ANNA. (Assertively.) And I ain’t 
never loved a man in my life before, you 
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can always believe that, no matter what 
happens. 

BuRKE. (Goes over to her and puts his 
arms around her.) Sure, I do be believ- 
ing ivery word you iver said or iver will 
say. And ’tis you and me will be having 
a grand, beautiful life together to the end 
of our day! (He tries to kiss her. At 
first she turns away her head, then, over- 
come by a fierce impulse or passionate 
love, she takes his head in both of her 
hands and holds his face close to hers, 
staring into his eyes. Then she kisses him 
full on the lips.) 


Anna bids him good-by, declaring that 
she can’t be his wife. He is nonplussed. 
Chris. is jubilant. There is a volley 
of criss-cross-examination into what 
she means, ending with: 


ANNA. (At the end of her patience— 
blazing out at them passionately.) You 
can go to hell, both of you! (There is 
something in her tone that makes them 
forget their quarrel and turn to her in a 
stunned amazement. Anna laughs wildly.) 
You’re just like the rest of them, you two! 
Gawd, you’d think I was a piece of furni- 
ture! I’ll show you! Sit down now. (As 
they hesitate—furiously.) Sit down and 
let me talk for a minute! You’re all 
wrong, see? Listen to me! I’m going to 
tell you something, and then I’m going to 
beat it. (To Burke—with a harsh laugh.) 
I’m going to tell you a funny story, so pay 
attention. (Pointing at Christ.) I’ve been 
meaning to turn it loose on him every 
time he’d get my goat with his bull about 
keeping me safe inland. I wasn’t going 
to tell you, but you’ve forced me into it. 
What’s the dif? It’s all wrong, anyway, 
and you might as well get cured that way 
as any other. Only don’t forget what you 
said a minute ago about it not mattering 
to you what other reason I got so long as 
I wasn’t married to no one else. 

Burke. That’s my word, and I'll stick 
to it! 

ANNA. (Bitterly.) What a chance! 
You make me laugh, honest! Want to 
bet you will? Wait ’n’ see! (She stands 
at the table, rear, looking from one to the 
other of the two men with her hard, 
mocking smile. Then she begins, fighiing 


to control her emotion and speak calmly.) 
First thing is, I want to tell you two guys 
something. You was going on ’s if one 
of you had got to own me. 
owns me, see? ’cepting myself. 


But nobody 
I'll do 





what I please, and no man, I don’t give a 
hoot who he is, can tell me what to do! 
I ain’t asking either of you for a living. 
I can make it myself, one way or other; 
I’m my own boss. So put that in your 
pipe and smoke it! You and your orders! 

BuRKE. (Protestingly.) I wasn’t mean- 
ing it that way at all, and well you know 
it. You’ve no call to be raising this rum- 
pus with me. (Pointing to Chris.) ’Tis 
him you’ve a right— 


ANNA. I’m coming to him. But you, 
you did mean it that way, too. You 
sounded—yust like all the rest. (Hysteri- 
cally.) But, damn it, shut up! Let me 


talk for a change! 

BurRKE. ’Tis square, rough talk that, 
for a dacent girl the like of you! 

ANNA. Decent? Who told you I was? 
(Chris. is sitting with bowed shoulders, 
his head in his hands. She leans over in 
exasperation and shakes him violently by 
the shoulder.) Don’t go to sleep, Old Man. 
Listen here, I’m talking to you now. 

Curis. (Straightening up and looking 
about as if he were seeking a way to 
escape—with frightened foreboding in his 
voice.) Ay don’t vant for hear it. You 
vas going out of head, Ay tank, Anna. 

ANNA. (Violently.) Well, living with 
you is enough to drive anyone off their 
nut. Your bunk about the farm being so 
fine! Didn’t I write you year after year 
how rotten it was and what a dirty slave 
them cousins made of me? What’d you 
care? Nothing! Not even enough to come 
out and see me. That crazy bull about 
wanting to keep me away from the sea 
don’t go down with me. You yust didn’t 
want to be bothered with me. Yovu’re like 
all the rest of ’em! . 

Curis. (Feebly.) Anna! It ain’t so— 

ANNA. (Not heeding his interruption 
—revengefully.) But one thing I never 
wrote you. It was one of the cousins that 
you think is such nice people, the youngest 
son, Paul, that started me wrong. (Loud- 
ly.) It wasn’t none of my fault. I hated 
him worse’n hell, and he knew it. But 
he was big and strong— (Pointing to 
Burke.) Like you. 

Burke. (Springing to his feet, his fists 
clenched.) God blarst it! (He sinks slow- 
ly back in his chair again, the knuckles 
showing white on his clenched hands, his 
face tense with the effort to suppress his 
grief and rage.) 

Curis. Anna! 

ANNA. (To him, seeming not to have 
heard their interruptions.) That was why 
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I run away from the farm. That was 
what made me get a yob as nurse girl in 
St. Paul. (With a mocking laugh.) And 
you think that was a nice yob for a girl, 
too, don’t you? (Sarcastically.) With 
all them nice inland fellars yust looking 
for a chance to marry me, I s’pose. Marry 
me? What a chance! They wasn’t look- 
ing for marrying. (As Burke lets a groan 
escape him—desperately.) I’m owning up 
to everything fair and square. I was 
caged in, I tell you, yust like in yail, tak- 
ing care of other people’s kids, listening 
to ’em bawlin’ and crying day and night 
when I wanted to be out—and I was lone- 
some, lonesome as hell! (With a sudden 
weariness.) So I give up finally. What 
was the use? (She stops and looks at the 
two men. Both are motionless and silent.) 
You don’t say nothing, either of you, but 
I know what you’re thinking. You’re like 
all the rest! (To Chris.—furiously.) And 
who’s to blame for it, me or you? If you’d 
even acted like a man, if you’d even been 
a regular father and had me with you 
maybe things would be different! 

Curis. Don’t talk day vay, Anna! Ay 
go crazy. Ay vont listen. (Puts his 
hands over his ears.) 

ANNA. (Stridently.) You will, too, 
listen! (She leans over and pulls his 
hands from his ears—with hysterical 
rage.) You keeping me safe in- 
land. I wasn’t no nurse girl the 
last two years. I lied when I 
wrote you; I was in a house, 
that’s what! Yes, that kind of a 
house, the kind sailors like you 
and Mat goes to in port —and 
your nice inland men, too, and all 
men, God damn ’em! I hate ’em! 
Hate ’em. 


As a climax, she 
taunts Burke for not 
still urging her to go 
ashore with him, and 
continues: 


ANNA. I s’pose if I 
tried to tell you I 
wasn’t—that, no more, 
you'd believe me, 
wouldn’t you? Yes, you 
would. And if I told 
you that yust getting 
out in this barge, and 
being on the sea had 
changed me and made 
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things, «’if all I’d been through wasn’t me 
and didn't count and was yust like it never 
happened—you’d laugh, wouldn’t you? 
And you’d die laughing sure if I said that 
meeting you that funny way that night in 
the fog, and afterwards seeing that you 
was straight goods stuck on me, had got 
me to thinking for the first time, and I 
sized you up as a different kind of man— 
a sea man as different from the ones on 
land as water is from mud—and that was 
why I got stuck on you, too. I wanted to 
marry you and fool you, but I couldn’t. 
Don’t you see how I’d changed? I couldn’t 
marry you with you believing a lie—and I 
was ashamed to tell you the truth—till the 
both of you forced my hand, and I seen 
you was the same as all the rest. And 
now give me a bawling out and beat it, 
like I can tell you’re going to. (She stops 
looking at Burke. He is silent, his face 
averted, his features beginning to work 
with fury. She pleads passionately.) Will 
you believe it 
if I tell you 
that loving you 
has made me— 
clean? It’s the 
straight goods, 
honest! (Then 
as he doesn’t re- 
ply — bitterly.) 
Like hell you 
will! You’re like 
all the rest! 
BuRKE. (Trem- 
bling with pas- 
sion.) The rest, 





















HE SEES A HAPPY FUTURE FOR HIMSELF AND ANNA 


. Matt. Burke (Frank Shannon) falls in love with the girl and it proves 
me feel different about to be a terrific test of his character. 
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is it? God’s curse on you. Clane, is 
it? You slut, you; I’ll be killing you 
now! (He picks up the chair on which 
he has been sitting and swinging it high 
over his shoulder springs toward her. 
Chris. rushes forward with a cry of alarm, 
trying to ward off the blow from his 
daughter. Anna looks up into Burke’s 
eyes with the fearlessness of despair. 
Burke checks himself, the chair held in 


the air.) 

Curis. Stop, you crazy fool! You vant 
for murder her! 

ANNA. (Pushing her father away 


bruskly, her eyes still holding Burke’s.) 
Keep out of this, you! (To Burke—dully.) 
Well, ain’t you got the nerve to do it? Go 
ahead! I'll be thankful to you, honest. 
I’m sick of the whole game. 


Burke, with an oath, strides out of 
the cabin. Chris. dully announces that 
he will go ashore also. Whereupon: 


ANNA. Not after him! Let him go! 
Don’t you dare— 

Curis. Ay go for gat drink. 

ANNA. (With a harsh laugh.) So I’m 
driving you to drink, too, eh? I s’pose 
you want to get drunk so’s you can forget, 


. like him? 
(Bursting out angrily.) Yes, 


CHRIS. 
Ay vant! You tank Ay like hear dem 


tangs. (Breaking down, weeping.) Ay 
tank you vasn’t dat kind of gel, Anna. 

ANNA. (Mockingly.) And I s’pose 
you want me to beat it, don’t you? You 
don’t want me here disgracing you, I 
s’pose? 

Curis. No, you stay here! (Goes over 
and pats her on the shoulder, the tears 
running down his face.) Ain’t your fault, 
Anna, ay know dat. (She looks up at him 
softened. He bursts into rage.) It’s dat 
ole davil, sea, do dis to me! (He shakes 
his fist at the door.) It’s her dirty tricks! 
It was all right on barge with yust you 
and me. Den she bring dat Irish fallar 
in fog, she make you like him, she make 
you fight with me all time! If dat Irish 
fallar don’t never come, you don’t never 
tal me dem tangs, Ay don’t never know 
and everytang’s all right. (He shakes 
his fist again.) Dirty ole davil! 


“Don’t bawl about it,” says Anna to 
her whimpering father. “There ain’t 
nothing to forgive, anyway. It ain’t 
your fault and it ain’t mine and it 
ain’t his, neither. We’re all poor nuts. 
And things happen. And we yust get 
mixed in wrong, that’s all.” Yet in the 
end Anna is forgiven by both men and 
her marriage to Burke is forecasted. 





CHALIAPINE, PREMIER ACTOR OF THE 
OPERATIC STAGE 


sian basso, whose _ versatility 

makes him a candidate for the 
unique place in opera vacated by 
Caruso and whose appearance at the 
Metropolitan has been an event of 
the operatic season, calls himself “the 
enemy of tradition.” Others of the 
critical fraternity call him “the great- 
est actor on the operatic stage, whose 
interpretation of a part is never twice 
the same.” Carl van Vechten, in the 
Boston Transcript, informs us_ that 
this “prodigious Russian” does not 
study his rdéles in solitude, poring over 
a score as most artists do. Rather, 


Pisin" CHALIAPINE, the Rus- 


interpretations come to him extempo- 
raneously, even when he is on the stage. 
He depends, “to a degree that would 


be unsafe for others who may be misled 
by his success,” on inspiration to carry 
him through, once he begins to sing. 
This, however, does not mean that he 
does not study his réles beforehand 
with great care and thoroness. It 
means, as he himself declares, on the 
contrary, that he has immersed himself 
in such study. “When I sing a char- 
acter I am that character; I am no 
longer Chaliapine. So whatever I do 
must be in keeping with what the char- 
acter would do.” This is true to so 
great an extent, says the Transcript 
critic, that it can be taken for granted 
by any one who sees Chaliapine in a 
new role that he will develop the char- 
acter with atmosphere from his first 
entrance, perhaps even without the aid 





His UNIQUE MANNER AND METHOD 


of a single gesture. His 
entrance on horseback in 
“Ivan the Terrible” is a 
case in point. Before he 
has sung a note he has 
projected the personality 
of the cruel Czar into the 
auditorium. 

As an actor, writes Mrs. 
Newmarch in her book 
on “The Russian Opera,” 
Chaliapine’s greatest 
quality is his extraordi- 
nary gift of identification 
with the character he is 
representing. He does not 
merely throw himself into 
the part, to use a phrase 
commonly applied to his- 
trionic art. He seems to 
disappear, to empty him- 
self of all personality, 
that Boris Godunov or 
Ivan the Terrible may 
be reincarnated for us. 
“While working out his 
own conception of a part, 
unmoved by convention or 
opinion, he neglects no 
accessory study that can 
heighten the realism ‘of 
his interpretation. It is 
impossible to see him as 
Ivan the Terrible, or 





Boris, without realizing 
that he is steeped in the 
history of those periods, 
which live again at his 
will. In the same way he has studied the 
masterpieces of Russian art to good 
purpose, as all must agree who have 
compared the scene of Ivan’s frenzied 
grief over the corpse of Olga, in the last 
scene of Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, with 
Repin’s terrible picture of the Czar, 
clasping in his arms the body of the 
son whom he has just killed in a fit of 
insane anger. The agonizing’ remorse 
and piteous senile grief have been 
transformed from Repin’s canvas to 
Chaliapine’s living picture, without the 
revolting suggestion of the shambles 
which mars the painter’s work.” 
Chaliapine seems to Carl van Vechten 


adherent of the Russian Soviet Government. 
have been receiving him with acclaim. 


HE IS A GIANT BOTH PHYSICALLY AND ARTISTICALLY 
Feodor Chaliapine, for reasons best known to himself, remains an 


American operagoers 


to realize more completely than any 
other contemporary singer the oppor- 
tunities afforded for the presentation of 
character on the lyric stage. In cos- 
tume, make-up, the simulation of emo- 
tion, he is a consummate and painstak- 
ing artist. His limitations are said to 
be those of the voice which “sometimes 
he uses by main strength.” In fact 
“he has never learned to sing, in the 
conventional meaning of the word.” 
As an actor, we read the murder- 
haunted Boris Godunov is, perhaps, his 
most overpowering creation. His Ivan 
is almost equally great. His Dositheus, 
head of the Old Believers in “Khovan- 
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SHOWING FEDOR CHALIAPINE AS HE APPEARS IN BOITO’S “MEFISTOFELE” AND AS THE 
MAD KNIGHT DON QUIXOTE IN MASSENET’S OPERA OF THAT NAME. 


china,” is a sincere and effective char- 
acterization along entirely different 
lines, Altho this character, in a sense, 
dominates Musorgsky’s opera, there is 
little opportunity for the display of 
acting which Boris presents to the sing- 
ing actor. By almost insignificant de- 
tails of make-up and gesture the bass 
creates before your eyes a living, 
breathing man, a man of fire and faith. 
As the Tartar chieftain in “Prince 
Igor,” Chaliapine has but few lines to 
sing, but his gestures during the per- 
formance of the ballet, which he has 
arranged for his guest, in fact his ac- 
tions throughout the single act in which 
this character appears, are stamped on 
the memory as definitely as a figure in 
a Persian miniature. And the noble 
scorn with which, as Prince Galitzky, he 
bows to the stirrup of Prince Igor at the 
close of the prologue to this opera, re- 
mains a fixed picture in the mind. There 
is also the pathetic Don Quixote of 
Massenet’s poorest opera. All great 
portraits these, to which must be added 


the funny, dirty, expectorating Span- 
ish priest of “Il Barbiere.” 

Chaliapine is one of the few great 
artists of Russia who have allied them- 
selves with the Soviet. Officially, we are 
told, he is “in Bolshevism up to the 
neck,” and is quoted as saying: “It has 
been my great privilege to have saved 
the art of Russia throughout these 
years of revolution—to have saved this 
art for Russia and the world.” His 
private fortune, however, was confis- 
cated in the early days of the revolu- 
tion. “The Government needed it,” is 
his simple comment, “A Government 
must have money.” 

Chaliapine is of peasant stock and 
was born at Kazan forty-eight years 
ago. It is said that he is almost en- 
tirely self-educated, both musically and 
intellectually. He worked for a time 
in a shoemaker’s shop,. sang in the arch- 
bishop’s choir and, at the age of seven- 
teen, joined a local operetta company. 
He seems to have had difficulty in 
collecting a salary from this latter 





Wuy IS THE PRURIENT DRAMA? 


organization, and often worked as a 
railway porter in order to keep alive. 
Later he joined a traveling theatrical 
troupe, which visited the Caucasus. 
In 1892, Oussatov, a singer, heard 
Chaliapine in Tiflis, gave him some les- 
sons, and got him an engagement. He 
made his début in opera in “A Life for 
the Czar,” but Petrograd impresarios 
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did not appraise Chaliapine as one of 
the great figures of the contemporary 
lyric stage and he was not permitted to 
sing very often. In 1899 he was en- 
gaged to sing at the Imperial Opera 
in Moscow at sixty thousand roubles a 
year. Since then he has appeared in 
various European capitals, and in North 
and South America. 


MRS. FISKE DISSECTS AND RIDICULES 


SEX-NONSENSE 


T IS mainly because most plays are 
written by men that so many sex- 
ridden heroines are exploited in the 

drama, contends no less an actress than 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. At the same 
time such roles never lack for intensely 
sympathetic interpretation by stage wo- 
men, she goes on to say, in the Theatre 
Magazine, because ‘we who are on the 
stage pass, as do other women, through 
violent attacks of feminine perplexities. 
We have our jungle fever in the group- 
ing period, the exalted fever later on. 
Perhaps the third and last attack upon 
our surcharged nervous system is the 
fever of illusion, when we discover that 
the normal pulse depends upon regain- 
ing our spiritual temperature. . . . The 
more tempestuous we are at first, the 
better our understanding of what is 
nonsense afterwards.” 

Playwrights are driven to write plays 
about sex-nonsense, Mrs. Fiske thinks, 
because, when they write plays that en- 
deavor to show a perfectly normal wo- 
man, there are critics who do not un- 
derstand them. In her own stage ex- 
perience she has found that most hero- 
ines are eternally talking about their 
problems, their woes, their tortured 
souls, existing in a sort of clinic of 
emotions which are operated upon by 
the dramatist and explained by the ac- 
tors. They are interesting, she admits, 


in their relation to the psychology of 
feminine complexity, but “they are lit- 
erary nonsense, or emotional nonsense, 
nevertheless,” because “they offer no 
solution except a tragic one, just as if 


ON THE STAGE 


the majority of women in real life do 
not overcome tragic issues, rising above 
them unselfishly.” 

As regards the so-called “chicken” 
heroine, who is characterized as the last 
word in dramatic delicacies cooked up 
in French sauces and garnished with 
green morals, she “belongs either in 
farce or in the waste-basket so far as 
any value she may have to the theater.” 
Reviewing the various heroines it has 
been her lot to portray, such as “Hedda 
Gabler,” “Tess,” “Becky Sharp,” “Mag- 
dalene,” “Salvation Nell” and “Mme. 
Sand,” Mrs. Fiske makes the interest- 
ing observation that all, in their sepa- 
rate ways, “have accumulated a new 
perception of the kind of heroine wo- 
men understand, a heroine who has ad- 
justed her problems, survived them 
with credit to her sex.” They are not 
all to be regarded as theatrical non- 
sense because they were interesting ex- 
amples of different sorts of women; 
but, it is emphasized, they were women 
who were “viewed with masculine vi- 
sion and not always true women.” 

In the character of Marion Blake, in 
“Wake Up, Jonathan,” Mrs. Fiske finds 
a woman void of sex-nonsense, a woman 
of perfect balance, possessing and ex- 
pressing a certain sense of humor and 
a knowledge of the values of silent 
beauty. She has learned the lesson so 
many women find puzzling, namely, that 
some men are like the giants in fairy- 
tales who frighten only those who are 
without a sense of humor such as giants 
should always inspire. 
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HOMER’S WORLD THROUGH THE 
EYES OF GEORG BRANDES 


delivered his first lecture at the 

University of Copenhagen, and the 
occasion has been lately celebrated at a 
gathering at which the entire literary, 
artistic and scientific world of the 
Danish capital joined in hailing the 
noted critic who will be 80 years old 
next February. He stood upon the very 
platform from which, half a century 
before, his lecture had fallen like a 
bombshell into the camp of the con- 
servatives; but his object now was to 
enlighten, not to shock. He spoke on 
Homer, and when he had finished he 
was féted in a torchlight procession. 
The address is printed in full in the 
Danish liberal daily Politiken. 

Homer, like Dante, is taken for 
granted and is seldom read outside of 
class-rooms, but his influence, Brandes 
intimates, is a very living one. If we 
visit Greece we can still see the high- 
lying islands that constituted so much 
of ancient Hellas. If we breathe the 
fresh pure air of the country, enjoy its 
sunlight, wander in its olive groves, 
drive beneath its cypresses, partake of 
its roast lamb cooked in oil, or drink of 
its good country wine, we are sharing 
the essential experience of the men and 
women who inspired Homeric poetry 
three thousand years ago. “Whoever 
lets the eye dwell on the dark, straight- 
built men of modern Greece, observes 
its peasant girls with their sure, sway- 
ing movement, the little ones with the 
bright, black eyes—these children called 
Aristidi and Aristoteli—can gain a 
glimpse of what the old-time Greek 
country-people looked like. As in the 
days of antiquity, so now the peasant 
folk of Hellas are erect, sober, indus- 
trious, talkative.” 

Greece, we should never forget, is 
first of all a peninsula. Peloponnesus, 
in Brandes’ words, “joins the mainland 
like an oak-leaf fastened to the tree- 
trunk by a little stem.” The islands 


. is 50 years since Georg Brandes 


which stretch across the Aegean Sea 


might be conceived as giant stepping: 
stones. Intercommunication between 
them and between parts of the main- 
land separated by mountains is made 
possible by the sea. It has often been 
noted that while Greece is smaller than 
Portugal its coast-line is longer than 
Spain’s. A noteworthy feature of the 
country is the small scale on which 
everything seems to have been planned. 
Brandes says: 


“Nothing seems immense or immeasur- 
able. There’ are neither far-reaching 
prairies nor illimitable deserts. The 
mountains are mostly low, more like hills 
and heights. Mount Olympus is the ex- 
ception. The rivers are not broad nor 
swift; they are more like creeks. There 
are many springs. The woods are not 
extensive nor with close-standing trees, 
but are rather groves. From all this comes 
the Greek saying: Meden agan—nothing 
on too grand a scale. There must be pur- 
pose and a limit. Moira means not only 
fate but the reasonable, fitting goal. 

“The Greek is by nature opposed to all 
that is strange,. enormous, formless. 
What he loves and what he exacts of na- 
ture, of mankind, of art, is form. Roland 
kills 100,000 men with his sword; such a 
thing is unknown to Homer. He detests 
the interminable, what we barbarians 
deify under the name of the infinite, 
eternity that consists of billions of years. 
Homer is not fond of the limitless, that 
to which there is no end; what the Greek 
terms Apeiron is, for instance, his word 
for balderdash. 

“We, with our officious mentality, dwell 
in the uppermost story of a sky-scraper; 
the Greek lived in a summer house where 
he could see the open water. Babylon has 
its mighty buildings, Egypt its pyramids 
and its sphinxes, Assyria and Persia their 
gigantic monuments. In the classic Greece 
all was proportionately little. It is a relic 
from the prehistoric era of the giants 
when Homer makes Ares cover many acres 
with his body and give forth a cry as of 
10,000 fighters when he falls. Grandeur 
ordinarily appears in Hellas through the 
joining of the separate parts. Greatness 
is more of the inner consciousness.” 





THE MIND OF THE GREEK 71 


Another outstanding quality of Greek 
thought and Homeric poetry is clarity. 
When reference is made in the second 
Book of the Odyssey to the Cimmerians, 
a people that dwelt north of the Black 
Sea in a land enveloped in fog and 
gloom, the object is to draw a contrast 
in Greece’s favor. “Considered both 
physically and spiritually,” Brandes de- 
clares, “Greece is the land of clarity, 
the land of distinctness. Fogs breed 
dreams, elves and such. Fogs bring 
contemplation regarding the beyond, 
that which lies back of the vaporous 
circle of earth-life. But here the sun- 
light produces sharp contrasts of light 
and shadow. This is the reason why in 
this country all art is of a plastic, 
figurative character; this is why Greek 
thought likes to express itself in re- 
liefs.” 

The mind of the Greek, as Brandes 
goes on to interpret it, inclined to cere- 
monialism, not to mysticism. His joy 
was in song and dance rather than in 
mystery. 


“Naturally, in the country districts the 
Greek was a farmer. But his character- 
istics were most pronounced where he was 
seaman, pirate, warrior or merchant. His 
individuality does him justice as he rows 
his boat along the coasts. He steps ashore, 
makes inquiries, learns this and that 
about the old and new, talks, is listened to, 
becomes efficient through repetition, prac- 
tises how to omit the dull, how to add the 
entertaining, condenses his experiences 
into pithy language. Returning home he 
relates his adventures and adorns them. 
He lies a great deal and is fond of writing 
poetry. He loves anecdotes. Even in his 
myths he introduces these. These myths 
that at first reproduced nature and shaped 
the godheads of nature, that were allego- 
ries or symbols full of secretiveness and 
cumbersome, in his hands lose their heavi- 
ness and their mysticism, and with few 
exceptions become fables that are easily 
told and full of life. 

“The verse comes into being as a mem- 
ory-instrument centuries before such a 
thing as prose art exists. Prose is not 
easily remembered. The verse binds itself 
to remembrance, and the style is such 
that nothing is misunderstood or left out. 
Greek worship becomes sacrifice in which 
the one who sacrifices takes the major 


part with recitation, song and dance just 
as the myth is turned into entertaining 
narrative. Both the one who creates the 
verse and the one who sings them enter- 
tains. Worshippers experienced beauty, 
pleasure. and joy in living.” 


In such an atmosphere the Iliad and 
the Odyssey came into being. Only a 
very uncritical person, Brandes says, 
could believe that a single man wrote 
these masterpieces of folk-poetry. At 
the same time, there probably was an 
original poet, Homer. He may have 
been an Aeolian, brought up among the 
Ionians of Asia Minor. The Aeolians, 
we know, remodeled old legends so that 
they became hero songs. 

Brandes says that the first character- 
istic in the intellectual history of Hellas 
is that it produces the hero. The second 
is that the hero absorbs the gods, taking 
possession of them. 


“Moral scruples do not trouble them. 
They teach their favorites how to become 
proficient in lying and cheating and not 
only forgive them for stealing and bearing 
false witness but teach them to steal and 
swear falsely, as Hermes in the Odyssey 
instructs Autolycos. In spite of the many 
moral sayings later incorporated in the 
poems, the gods seldom give a thought to 
right and wrong. The good or bad does 
not concern them. With what amounts to 
feminine tenderness they cling to individ- 
uality. It never would have occurred to 
Aphrodite to blame Helen because she fol- 
lowed Paris and left her husband behind. 
Athene would never have reminded Odys- 
seus, who is in a rage because the suitors 
are consuming his pigs and sheep, that he 
himself had for years lived as a pirate, 
plundered foreign properties, killed men, 
sold women and children into slavery. 

“The primitive Greeks enjoyed exis- 
tence, they were like children highly 
gifted. Still, the main thing is not their 
joy in living and lying, which is so evi- 
dent here, but that we discern plainly how 
gradually the heroic figure and the divine 
blend into a whole and become the center 
for Greek existence. Everything crystal- 
lizes finally around the hero, as in the 
case of Hector, or the clever, ingenious 
Odysseus: the hero draws to himself the 
gods, recreates them in his own image, and 
thus brings to life the arts, sculpture and 
painting, as well as poetry.” 
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ON WRITING YOUR OWN EPITAPH 





every man 

should write 
his own epitaph; 
no one else can 
do it fairly. I 
believe, too, we 
ought to begin 
thinking on our 
epitaphs pretty 
early in our ma- 
ture life; it is a 
healthful exer- 
cize. 


[ BELIEVE 





HESE pregnant reflections have 
nothing whatever to do with the 
Armament Conference or the Christmas 
season or the labor situation or anything 
else that has happened, is happening or 
is about to happen. 
one reason why they make such pleas- 
ant and profitable reading—they are 
so detached from the troubled affairs 
of here and now. 
The Villager, the little four-page mag- 
azine published in Katonah, N. Y., by 
Samuel Straus, to whose pen we are 
indebted for this discourse. 


our contempora- 
ries; only our 
relatives, our 
friends, and our 
enemies know us. 

And are you 
not nervous when 
you think how 
any one of these 
would inscribe 
your tombstone? 
Your enemies, 
those who can see 
nothing but your 


That is probably 


We find them in 








One lady who 
heard me say this declared she felt 
it to be just the opposite of health- 
ful; she considered it morbid for 
anyone to be pondering the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone. She has never 
tried it. If you will sit down to write 
your epitaph you will discover that your 
thoughts are not of death and of dying, 
but wholly of life and its achievements, 
and if you are made at all sad it is by 
some consciousness that at this point or 
that you have not done so well with 
your five talents as you might have 
done. 

I think you are most likely to find 
on contemplation, however, that even 
this tinge of regret will diminish; life 
is not yet over; luck and time, and to 
some extent human determination, are 
capable of bringing in changes—men 
lose their hope in projects and in God, 
but there are very few who actually 
despair of themselves. 

An epitaph says what your life, 
among all the other millions of lives, 
amounted to. At first thought it would 
seem this is not for you to say. But 
who else can say it? History would 
probably get it right; a judgraent which 
could look back over a hundred years or 
so could probably appraise you justly. 
But unfortunately most of us will not 
be visible at all from that distance; 
our little sum will long since have*been 
lost in the Grand Total. Most of us 


are not important enough to command 
an impersonal estimate, 


even from 


faults and your 
failures, would be grossly unfair to 
you; it would be a calamity if, by some 
fanatic legislation, it should be required 
that every man have his enemy write 
his epitaph for him—we should all of 
us go through life trying to please 
everybody, and I can think of nothing 
that would so disintegrate character. 

On the other hand, however, friends 
and relatives are even more unjust than 
enemies. Relatives write most of the 
epitaphs, and many a poor mild soul 
must feel the embarrassment of them 
clear to Heaven. Especially are those 
of a few talents exposed to this dan- 
ger; if you write rather silly short 
stories for a living, your relatives are 
inclined to snap their fingers at George 
Eliot; if you serve a term as mayor, 
they hold Pericles a feather-weight; if 
you paint some fair-to-middling daubs, 
they think Ruysdael small potatoes. 

If you have been important enough to 
attract a few enemies, they will go to 
appalling lengths. A few weeks ago 
I stood before Citizen Genet’s tomb up 
in a remote corner of Rensselaer 
County. The fulsome, interminable in- 
scription was written by his son. It 
was meant to vindicate the memory of 
the man whom Washington called “that 
thing.” As I looked around this ob- 
scure place, the quiet fields, the little 
village of some half a hundred white 
cottages, and, beyond all, the blue Cats- 
kills, firm and independent, I thought 
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how a quaint tale could be fitted into 
the situation. 

In fancy I saw Genet’s spirit flitting 
uneasily about these sweet surround- 
ings. . . . The passer-by who has read 
the record in history looks at this stone 
and smiles. It is such torture for the 
spirit thus to be made fun of that it 
cannot enjoy Heaven but haunts this 
old Schodack neighborhood night and 
day, hovering about, waiting for the 
rare visitor to pause before the tomb, 
and then striving feverishly to speak 
and protest that he never sanctioned, 
or indeed deserved, these overdrawn 
eulogies; that he, like the spectator, 
feels the lack of dignity in this particu- 
larism, the absurdity of argument in 
granite. 

But the spectator never hears; he al- 
ways smiles and shrugs his shoulders, 
and desperately the spirit shrieks after 
him, “I did not write it! I did not 
think it! I was no such thing!” 

Perhaps what offends most in the 


memorial Genet fils contrived is its note 
of explanation. Writing your own epi- 
taph, you will soon dispense with ex- 
planations; it is ridiculous to set the 
stonecutter to work on a string of ex- 


cuses. You would not want such an 
epitaph as, “He was hampered by a 
tendency to tuberculosis,” or “Her 
father did not give her a good educa- 
tion.” You must keep your enemies in 
mind as well as your friends, but you 
will discover that it will not do to try 
to justify yourself before them and 
their children who will know your chil- 
dren. 

On the other hand, I think no vanity 
can stand up before the thought that 
some may laugh at your inscription if 
you claim too much for yourself. A 
man may believe he is the savior of 
mankind; but when he thinks of put- 
ting his belief on cold, enduring stone, 
and briefly, he takes into account the 
opinion of those who thought him by 
way of being quite the opposite. 

He genuinely endeavors to assess 
himself—do you not think this is a 
healtful exercize? He will not get out 
of it by setting down, “He did the best 


he could.” That is your first impulse 
when you set about your epitaph. On 
reflection, however, you see it won’t do; 
everybody says that of himself, damned 
scoundrels and all. What counts is 
what you were able to do by doing the 
best you could. 

“She worked hard.” A young woman 
of our acquaintance says this is the only 
epitaph she can think of which both 
those who love her and those who don’t 
would acknowledge, and I confess that 
the more I ponder it the more I incline 
to believe she has chosen a summary 
which is not anywhere near as general 
as on first hearing it sounds. They lead 
you to nice distinctions, these epitaphs. 
You would not write, “She was the 
best bridge-player in the town”; but 
when the passer-by stooped and saw on 
your mossy stone that you won a silver 
cup for making the best ski-jumps in 
your county, or raised the only blue- 
ribbon Jerseys in your neighborhood, 
he would nod and smile pleasantly, 
knowing just .what sort of man—or 
woman—you were. 

It is a hard task, however. You can- 
not be too specific. “He labored for 
daylight saving and workmen’s compen- 
sation”—your epitaph will teach you 
that the details do not matter, and only 
the broad, human things do. But on 
the other hand it does not give you your 
due merely to say you were a good citi- 
zen or did your duty. 

Our forefathers often sneaked out of 
the difficulty. They washed their hands 
of the earthly record and asserted 
merely that “he rests in the arms of 
Jesus.” But I do not think this is quite 
fair. Every man has his niche on earth. 

There are singularly few of us who 
expect a place in history or have envy 
of those who will achieve such conse- 
quence. A man will readily enough 
admit he is mediocre and without any 
genius—just a plain man, he will say. 
But I do not believe there is anybody 
would let it be said of him that he 
amounts to nothing at all; everyone 
knows he fills some particular place in 
the scheme of things. It is the busi- 
ness of the epitaph to say what place 
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this is, and I am of the conviction that 
the only one who can bring to the ap- 
praisal anything like the impersonality 
it demands is the subject of the epi- 
taph himself. 

Ah, how thin fine writing looks, how 
little vanity and mock-modesty become 
when you go about it to write your 
epitaph! How the small personalisms 
vanish, how important broad judgment 
and stout sincerity become! Here is 


one of the best epitaphs I have ever 
read; you can see for yourself how 
much it gains by being written by the 
subject of it. “Mannes, son of Orymas, 
who’ was the best of the Phrygians in 
the broad lands of Athens, lies in this 
fine tomb; and, by Zeus, I never saw 
a better woodman than myself. He died 
in the war.” Not pompous nor too 
light, yet how filled with honest pride, 
how warm, and droll, and human! 





THE SPIRITUAL LEADER OF NEW 
IRELAND 


Tolstoy and of Mahatma Gandhi 

has gone into the composition of 
George William Russell, the Irishman 
whom Sir ‘Hamar Greenwood, in the 
British Parliament, once described as 
a dangerous extremist and who now 
emerges as the spiritual leader of his 
people. It may be that Russell is dan- 
gerous. 
letters “A.E.,” which constitute his 
nom de plume, are taken from Aeon, an 
angel who revolted against heaven and 
left its courts. But he is dangerous 
only in the sense in which imagination 
is always dangerous, and he says that 
he does not believe in physical force. 
There is no one in Ireland to-day who 
is better known and better loved than 
this man whom the London Nation 
has lately described as “poet, visionary 
painter, visionary thinker and practi- 
cal economist.” If Arthur Griffith is 
the architect of new Ireland, if Sir 
Horace Plunkett is its agricultural 
genius, George W. Russell is the voice 
of its deepest aspiration. 

He is, strangely enough, an Ulster- 
man and a Protestant, and the little 
town of Lurgan in which he was born 
54 years ago is notorious for the harsh- 
ness of its religious dissension. “It 


GS “reistoy and of the strain of 


is in the nature of things,” St. John 
Ervine has written in the North Amer- 
ican Review, “that from a place of 
great bitterness should have come a 
man of reconciliation, bidding Catholic 


He tells us himself that the © 


and Protestant to meet not in Geneva 
or in Rome but on the holy hills of 
Ireland under the protection of the an- 
cient gods.” 

We must go back a quarter of a cen- 
tury to understand the spirit in which 
young Russell gave himself to the 
Irish cause. He was earning his living 
as an accountant in a dry-goods store 
in Dublin. In his spare time he was 
reading and writing, studying the art 
and the legends of his country, and in- 
dulging the strain of mysticism which’ 
has always been strong in his nature. 
Then he met Sir Horace Plunkett, a 
man who by birth and lineage belonged 
in the privileged class but who was 
entering, with the spirit of a cru- 
sader, on plans for the redemption of 
rural Ireland. The two were congenial, 
and Russell was soon appointed to the 
staff of the Irish Homestead, the paper 
created to serve the new movement. 
He even went out to organize cream- 
eries and farming centers. He likes to 
think of himself as an expert on the 
price of butter and milk and cows and 
sheep, but “he is more than an expert 
on these things,” St. John Ervine says; 
“he is Blake pretending to be Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett, or Walt Whitman pre- 
tending to be President Wilson.” 

In course of time he became the edi- 
tor of the Irish Homestead, and to this 
day and hour may be seen in its offices 
in Plunkett House, Merrion Square, 
Dublin. They are wonderful offices, 














From a painting by J. B. Yeats Courtesy of the Survey 
HE IS POET, PAINTER, MYSTIC AND PRACTICAL ECONOMIST 
George W. Russell, or “A.E.,” as he is generally known, is as potent a figure in Ireland to-day as 
Eamonn de Valera, Arthur Griffith or Sir Horace Plunkett. He gives to the Irish movement its 
spiritual basis, and enchants us all by the beauty of his prose. 
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decorated by immense murals of whim- 
sical and mystic woodland scenes which 
he made himself, but they are no more 
wonderful than the man. He is hard to 
describe, says R. C. Feld, in an article 
in the Century from which we quote: 


“The upper part of his face looks like 
that of a smiling faun; his eyes are young 
and clear, and his hair falls over his fore- 
head like that of a careless child. It looked 
damp, like that of a boy who had been run- 
ning. The lower half of his face is the 
strange feature of A.E. It is bearded in 
A way unusually attractive—attractive not 
in the sense of being becoming or hand- 
some or beautiful, but attractive in the 
sense that its effect is compelling. His 
beard is brown and long, somewhat wavy, 
and cut square across the bottom. ‘Dru- 
idic’ is the only word I can think of to de- 
scribe it. Or perhaps it is not his beard 
alone that is attractive or druidic, but the 
effect of it completing the picture of a face 
whose eyes, forehead, mouth and expres- 
sion are exceedingly young. It is not hard 
to understand the pictures and poetry of 
A.E. after one has seen him, and certain- 
ly inexpressibly easy after one has heard 
him.” 


Russell, like many Irishmen, is a 
brilliant converser, and some of his 
conversation has been reported. It is 
in his books and articles, however, that 
he stands most clearly revealed, and to 
them we must turn for an understand- 
ing of the esoteric doctrine that sus- 
tains him. 

Mysticism underlies it all. “The 
universe,” he says, “exists for the pur- 
poses of soul.” In his reveries men 
are strayed heaven-dwellers, or kings 
in exile who await the hour of their 
restoration. One of the.most remark- 
able of his books, “The Candle of Vi- 
sion,” offers an alphabet with which to 
interpret the language of the gods. The 
same book is full of “visions” which, to 
the author, are as real as any experi- 
ences possibly can be. When he writes 
the following he wants us to accept it 
not as a day-dream or fantasy but as 
an actual happening: 


“So did I feel one warm summer day 
lying idly on the hillside, not then think- 
ing of anything but the sunlight, and how 


sweet it was to drowse there, when, sud- 
denly, I felt a fiery heart-throb, and knew 
it was personal and intimate, and started 
with every sense dilated and intent, and 
turned inwards, and I heard first a music 
as of bells going away, away into that 
wondrous underland whither, as legend re- 
lates, the Danaan gods withdrew; and then 
the heart of the hills was opened to me, 
and I knew there was no hill for those who 
were there, and they were unconscious of 
the ponderous mountain piled above the 
palaces of light, and the winds were spar- 
kling and diamond clear, yet full of color 
as an opal, as they glittered through the 
valley, and I knew the Golden Age was all 
about me, and it was we who had been 
blind to it but that it had never passed 
away from the world.” 


The Golden Age, he would have us 
believe, is here and now if only we can 
open our eyes and see. 


“Once, suddenly, I found myself on some 
remote plain or steppe, and heard un- 
earthly chimes pealing passionately from 
I know not what far steeples. The earth- 
breath streamed from the furrows to the 
glowing heavens. Overhead the birds flew 
round and round crying their incompre- 
hensible cries, as if they were maddened, 
and knew not where to nestle, and had 
dreams of some more enraptured rest in a 
diviner home. I could see a plowman lift 
himself from his obscure toil and stand 
with lit eyes as if he, too, had been fire- 
smitten and was caught into heaven as I 
was, and knew for that moment he was a 
god.” — 


All this has direct bearing on Rus- 
sell’s political beliefs. It is just be- 
cause he sees godhood and kingship in 
the common man that he is a liberta- 
rian and a democrat. His political ef- 
forts have been directed toward cre- 
ating a society, as he writes in his book, 
“The National Being,” where . people 
will be at harmony in their economic 
life, and “will readily listen to different 
opinions from their own, will not turn 
sour faces on those who do not think 
as they do, but will, by reason and sym- 
pathy, comprehend each other, and come 
at last, through sympathy and affection, 
to a balancing of their diversities, as, in 
that multitudinous diversity which is 
the universe, powers and dominions and 
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elements are balanced and are guided 
harmoniously by the Shepherd of the 
Ages.” 

Internationalism is implicit in this 
doctrine, but it is based on nationalism. 
We may say that Russell is a nationalist 
because he is an internationalist and 
because he sees no secure basis for in- 
ternationalism other than a sane and 
satisfied nationalism. In applying this 
idea to Ireland at the present time, he 
has written in an article in Pearson’s: 


“What is the root of the Irish trouble? 
The Irish people want to be free. Why 
do they desire freedom? I think it is 
because they feel in themselves a genius 
which has not yet been manifested... . 

“The first thing to realize, if you would 
understand Ireland to-day, is that the 
Irish people are truly a nation with a pe- 
culiar cultural or spiritual ancestry; that 
its genius for hundreds of years has been 
denied free national expression, and the 
passion for freedom is more intense to- 
day than it has ever been. We do not ex- 
pect from Italy, France, Germany or Eng- 
land anything differing in character from 
what they have already given to the world. 
They are like artists who have accustomed 
the public to a certain character in their 
work. They have done, perhaps, the best 
it was in them to do. But people like the 
Irish, the Russiane and the new nations in 
the new world have yet to give to the world 
the best which is in them. They are like 
the Greeks before Pericles, Phidias, Soph- 
ocles, Plato and all that famous life whose 
aftercoming justified a small city state in 
resisting the domination of a great em- 
pire. Ireland through Sinn Fein is fight- 
ing for freedom to manifest the Irish ge- 
nius. I feel this is the root of the matter. 
If there was not an incorruptible spiritual 
atom of nationality in the Irishman he 
would never have suffered and sacrificed 
for so many centuries.” 


In a later article in the Survey an- 
swering the question, What Would the 
Irish Do With Ireland? Russell predicts 
that the Irish people in a generation 
or two “will have a civilization as dis- 
tinct in character as the Japanese.” 
He wants the Irish Government to fos- 
ter a knowledge of Gaelic, and he is 
confident that the Gaelic tradition, “an 
almost untapped fountain of beauty,” 
will affect poetry, drama, romance, mu- 


sic, painting and the arts applied to in- 
dustry, “so that we may expect houses, 
their furniture, carpets, decorations, 
pottery and ornament gradually to take 
on a national character evolved from a 
study of ancient Irish ornament.” 

This article reveals Russell as “suffi- 
cient of an Anarchist to have a dread of 
the State.” He hopes, in Ireland, for 
“thousands of self-governing economic 
communities, minute nations, in fact, 
leaving but little for central govern- 
ment to do for them.” Then he speaks 
of 500,000 peasant proprietors and of 
the impossibility and undesirability of 
trying to realize the program of “land 
nationalization” advocated by Irish la- 
bor and Socialist organizations. Their 
greater hope, he thinks, lies in the di- 
rection of the cooperative movement. 
“T feel certain,” he says, “that Irish 
labor, which does not lack intelligence 
by any means, will realize that it can 
gain nothing by dashing against the ag- 
ricultural mountain in its advocacy of 
land nationalization. It will find it can 
gradually win freedom and self-control 
of its own energies by an orderly evolu- 
tion in society from the stage of trade- 
unionism, selling labor to capitalist em- 
ployers, to the stage where in coopera- 
tive productive guilds of builders, cloth- 
iers, glass workers, wood workers, min- 
ers, etc., it will undertake public and 
private contracts as the Italian unions 
have done so successfully.” The article 
concludes : 


“This is only advice and not prophecy. 
Heaven alone knows what is going to be 
on earth and none of the precious or tragic 
secrets it holds have drifted out of eternity 
into time. It is only a faith with me that 
something great will come out of my coun- 
try. I cannot believe that the legend of 
the Gael, which began among the gods, 
will die out in some petty peasant repub- 
lic or dominion as a river which rose 
among the mountains might eddy at last 
in mud flats and the sewage of squalid 
cities. What began greatly I think will 
end greatly, and there will be some flare- 
up of genius before the torch of the Gael 
is extinguished and it becomes like the 
torch once held by the Greeks and other 
races of genius which are now but memo- 
ries in Eternal Mind.” 
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ONE OF THE LIVING MASTERS 
OF THE PULPIT* 


bole,” by Eden Phillpotts, will 

not soon forget the little Cor- 
nish village—so near to the “sounding 
shores of Boss and Bude’’—where men 
win with patient toil, and not without 
peril, the famous dark gray slate that 
is the delight of every good builder. 
But even to the dwellers of that “City 
of Slate,” the religious activities of the 
village, divided between ‘“Wesleyans” 
and “Uniteds,” take rank with the 
affairs of the great quayvry in interest 
and importance. It is werth while to 
know Granfer Nute, the village philoso- 
pher, who comes aptly to the rescue 
of every perplexing situation with his 
shrewd humor and his quaint estimates 
of men and things. Foregathered one 
day with his special crony, they discuss 
the aims and actions of certain young 
people, as old folk are wont to do: 

“Pity your grandson hedn’t more like 
his brother Pooley, and not so fond of 
dolly-mopping with the girls,” said the 
friend of the philosopher. 

“Pooley has the Methodist mind,” 
Granfer replied. “Ned hedn’t. He’s 
feeling out for the joy of life, while 
Pooley wants the joy of truth.” 

Not all may be willing to agree that 
there is a Methodist mind, as a thing 
distinct and set apart, on the ground 
that others have an equal right to 
Granfer’s highly honorable phraze. 
However that may be, there is a Metho- 
dist genius, unique, particular, precious 
—joining mind and heart, uniting the 
joy of truth with the joy of life—and 
there has never been a more perfect 
incarnation of it than Bishop Quayle; 
in whom humor, pathos, literature, life, 
faith, philosophy and poetry are made 
incandescent by a spiritual genius who 
is also an unveneered human being. 

Many times I have heard Bishop 
Quayle-preach, before he was elevated 


7 who have read “Old Dela- 





* This sketch is taken from one of the series 
of articles on ‘Some Living Masters of the Pulpit,” 
by Joseph Fort Newton, now appearing in the 
Christian Century. 


to the episcopate and after, but one day 
stands out in my memory as showing 
the many-sidedness of the man. It 
was at a conference over which he pre- 
sided in Iowa, and I can still see him 
as he stood transfigured by the autumn 
sunlight falling through a lovely win- 
dow—tall, stockily built, stooped, his 
massive head crowned with reddish 
hair tinged with gray, his great blue 
eyes the homes of laughter and of tears, 
his face as mutable as the sea. As I 
entered the church, I heard first ripples 
and then roars of laughter, for no great 
preacher of our time makes so liberal 
a use of wit and humor in his work; 
bright wit in which there is no sting, 
sweet humor without any acid. The 
bishop was receiving a group of young 
men into the ministry, to an accompani- 
ment of a running commentary on the 
requirements and duties of a minister 
as laid down in the Discipline. Noth- 
ing was omitted, not even “the expecto- 
ratious subject of tobacco,” and neither 
before nor since have I heard so much 
common sense taught in the guise of 
nonsense. Among other things he ad- 
vised each minister to have a patch of 
ground—large or small—all his own, 
where he could take refuge from obsti- 
nate bishops and obstreperous elders, 
and assert his rights. We laughed until 
we cried as he described the foibles of 
the minister, and the difficulties and 
trivialities of his work; then we cried 
in earnest as he spoke of the meaning of 
the ministry, its dignity, its pathos, and 
its sacred service amid the lights and 
shadows of life. 

A child of the Isle of Man, brought 
up in the large and liberal air of the 
middle west of America, the life of 
Bishop Quayle, as one day it will be 
told, shows us the growth of a great 
preacher and the process of his making. 
How interesting it is to compare the 
earliest volume of his sermons, “Eter- 
nity in the Heart,” a fruit of his 
Kansas City ministry, with his latest 








A TRIBUTE TO 


volume, entitled “The Dynamite of 
God,” and note the deeper insight and 
the greater wealth of beauty and sug- 
gestiveness. In the first volume there 
is hardly a literary allusion; in the 
second there are almost too many. If 
only we had a volume between them, a 
trophy of his pastorate at St. James 
Church, Chicago, we might the better 
study the stages of the rapid unfolding 
of his vision and power; how he took all 
life and all literature as his province, 
levying tribute in the name of his 
Master. Yet it would be hard to name 
anything more brilliant than his fra- 
ternal address to the British Wesleyan 
Conference in 1902, tho what I best 
remember about it is his unforgetable 
tribute to his father. Every man has 
his own idiom, which is the accent of 
his heart, the native gesture of his 
mind; but of late years Bishop Quayle 
has fallen into certain mannerisms of 
style which mar his work, giving at 
times almost an impression of arti- 


ficiality—a thing utterly alien to his. 


nature. In these despites, not since 
Joseph Parker went away have we had 
a preacher so epigrammatic, so quot- 
able, so. happy in his power to startle 
and sting the mind with the sudden 
surprize of beauty and of truth. His 
fertility of thought is matched by an 
exceeding aptness of imagery, as of one 
who thinks in pictures and talks in 
lyrics. His illustrations are both illu- 
minative and instructive, as in a pas- 
sage in his sermon on “Life’s Criminal 
Agnosticism”—a title too harsh for the 
setting of the text—which tells what 
many have felt: 


“Do you read John Burroughs? You 
ought to. He likes dirt. He says dirt is 
good enough to eat in the spring. All told, 
as nature writers go, I think John Bur- 
roughs the best of all the sweet chorus. 
I have all his books except the one on 
Whitman. I have asked to be excused on 
that for a time. But do you read Bur- 
roughs’ books? What is the lack of them? 
I will tell you. He has missed the Gar- 
dener. Burroughs is apparently an agnos- 
tic. I have gone through all his books, 
seen him walk on his dirt, gone down 
among the water lilies with him, stopped 
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on the Hudson banks with him, heard the 
water brooks bubbling strangely intelligi- 
ble speech with him, have been allwheres 
with him, but never saw a hint about the 
Gardener. If he only once had looked into 
the Gardener’s face and said, ‘I bless thee, 
Gardener, that the garden is so sweet,’ 
Burroughs would have had no fellow in 
the earth as an interpreter of the out-of- 
doors. But in the garden he has missed 
the Gardener. Is He at home? I call 
you to mark that you are out in God’s 
flower garden, all abloom and all aper- 
fume, and all arapture of green. Do not 
miss the Gardener.” 


In all the preaching of Bishop Quayle, 
at least in his later period — over it, 
through it—there is the breath of 
the out-of-doors: singing birds, grow- 
ing flowers, drifting seas and rustling 
woods and the wandering brotherhood 
of the winds. 

Joined with his love of nature is a 
lyric love of humanity, not unlike that 
of Browning, so genuine and joyous 
that all men feel the glow of it. Noth- 
ing human is alien to his insight and 
interest. He has an essay on “The 
Preacher as an Appreciator,” and he is 
a model of his own precept. He knows 
“The Fine Art of Loving Folks,” and 
his worship of little children just stops 
short of idolatry. No wonder his book 
on “The Pastor-Preacher”—note the er- 
der of the words—is one of the richest 
of its kind, made so by his abounding 
humanity, no less than by his knowl- 
edge and experience of “preacher- 
‘craft.” No one can talk to preachers 
as he can, unless it be Dr. Jefferson, 
and Quayle is more of a poet, more of 
a mystic. It would be hard to name 
anyone else who could have written the 
chapter on “The Preacher a Mystic,” 
in which we see that window in his 
heart open toward the City of God, 
through which falls a “light that never 
was on sea or land.” Seldom has genius 
been more communicative. The very 
informality of the book is half its 
charm, dealing, as it does, both with 
the trivialities and the sublimities of 
our holy art. Never was there a more 
responsive listener or a more gentle- 
hearted critic. From Spurgeon he de- 
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rived little, Brooks he knows only by 
report, but his tribute to Beecher is 
memorable: 


“Since the apostolic days preaching, as 
preaching, has never soared so high as in 
Henry Ward Beecher. There were in him 
an exhaustiveness and an exuberance, an 
insight deep as the soul, a power to turn 
a light like sunshine for strength on the 
sore weaknesses of humanity, a bewilder- 
ment of approach to the heart to tempt it 
from itself to God that I find nowhere 
else; and it has been my privilege to be 
a wide reader of the sermonic literature 
of the world. Compared to him, Berry, 
the English preacher, whom Beecher 
thought most apt to be his successor in 
the Plymouth pulpit, was an instrument 
of a couple of strings matched with 
Beecher’s golden harp of gold. Phillips 


Brooks cannot in any just sense be put 
alongside him; and Simpson in his genius 
was essentially extemporaneous and insu- 
lar. Beecher was perpetual, like the eter- 
nal springs. In Robertson of Brighton 
are some symptoms of Beecher, but they 
are cameo not building-stone resemblances. 
Beecher was the past master of our 
preaching art. Storrs and Beecher were 
contemporaries in the same city. Storrs 
was a field of cloth of gold. Gorgeous he 
-was, and a man of might. But you can- 
not get from the thought of effort in him 
and in his effects. In Beecher is no sense 
of effort, any more than in a sea bird 
keeping pace with a rushing ship. In 
him are effortless music and might of a 
vast power of reserve. This estimate of 
Beecher may be right or wrong. I give 
it as my estimate of him. He has no suc- 
cessor, as Samson had no son.” 





FRENCH AMAZEMENT AT OUR ESTEEM 
OF LAFAYETTE 


Wine Pershing exclaimed at 
the tomb in the Picpus ceme- 
tery: “Lafayette, we are here!” 
France was taken by surprize. She 
had no idea of a greatness thus capable 
of surviving across the seas the oblivion 
that had overtaken it at home. Those 
among the French who knew America 
at all were not, however, surprized, 
says the Count d’Haussonville, of the 
French Academy, writing in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. When a number of 
years ago the descendants of the army 
of Rochambeau were invited by the 
American government to take part in 
the Yorktown celebrations, the Count 
was in the big band of grandchildren, 
and he was struck then by the immense 
popularity of the very name of Lafay- 
ette in this country. 

This popularity, adds the Count, had 
its embarrassing features for the hero’s 
descendants to the number of six who 
came over here for the memorable occa- 
sion. They could go nowhere without 
being observed by the multitude. One 
of the half dozen descendants wanted a 
hat. He entered a store, followed by 
the throng, and the owner of the busi- 





ness refused to take any money from 
a descendant of Lafayette, saying that 
he felt sufficiently honored by the privi- 
lege of giving the hat for nothing to so 
glorious a customer. 

There was no reason whatever for 
the French to suppose, the Count de- 
clares, that the Americans would so 
cherish the name of Lafayette that his 
services would be one of the decisive 
factors of our entry into the war. The 
French themselves had overlooked, if 
they had ever realized, how chivalrous 
was the action of the young Lafayette 
who, at the age of twenty, escaped from 
France despite the formal orders of the 
Court and the opposition of his family, 
leaving behind him a young and beauti- 
ful wife who was soon to become a 
mother and embarked for America on a 
ship he bought out of his private means. 
He braved the prospect of capture by 
the British cruisers, firm in his purpose 
to blow up his own ship before he would 
surrender it. Lafayette threw a char- 
acteristic elegance into the very form 
of the pledge he gave to Washington 
when he landed in America to serve 
the cause of the United States with all 
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possible zeal and without compensation. 

There can be no doubt that the action 
of Lafayette and his enthusiastic devo- 
tion to Washington and the cause for 
which the Americans fought agitated 
a powerful section of French opinion 
and carried great weight with the court 
at Paris. The heroic initiative of La- 
fayette induced the King and his ad- 
visers to come to the aid of the colonies 
in revolt against the British crown. 
The United States owed their birth as 
a nation unquestionably to France, says 
the Count, and if France went into our 
war of revolution and fought England 


for our independence, that was because . 


Lafayette had inspired and caught the 
French imagination by his high-spir- 
ited action. This is the circumstance 
which the French in our own day had 
forgotten. The American people re- 
membered it and it was the act of the 
United States which brought back to 
his own countrymen the dashing con- 
duct of the youth they had altogether 
overlooked in counting over their assets 
as a nation. 

The popularity of Lafayette in his 
own country remained considerable as 
long as the French revolution endured, 
or at any rate in the first stages of that 
episode. Later on Lafayette became in- 
volved in the controversial events of the 
time at home and, since no era in 
French history has evoked more pas- 
sionate partisanship, Lafayette was at- 
tacked as furiously by some as he was 
defended by others. Mirabeau, who 
did not like him because he was a rival 
for popular applause, referred to Lafay- 
ette by a nickname of disrespect. La- 
fayette was actually denounced for lead- 
ing the French mob in its acts of 
frenzy, crime and shame. 

Critics of Lafayette have denounced 
his inactivity during the empire set up 
by Napoleon. It occurred to Sieyés to 
say, when they asked him what he had 
done under the Terror: “I survived.” 
A similar query addressed to Lafayette 
might justly evoke the retort: “I kept 
on my feet.” He was not without merit 
in merely standing upright, for the 


bright dawn of that liberty which 
meent a brilliant career to him was ex- 
tinguished and his career was extin- 
guished with it. The restoration of the 
Bourbons brought Lafayette again on 
the scene but this period was the most 
tempestuous of his varied career. He 
was reproached for having forgotten 
his comrades of the revolution at the 
very time the royalists were belittling 
him for his association with that ele- 
ment. He has been indicted for hesi- 
tations, for vague attitudes, for a half 
complicity with doubtful conspirators 
in more dubious plots. He had more 
days of triumph in 1830 but his func- 
tion as chief of the national guard and 
his famous white horse did not win him 
a durable prestige in the eyes of the ris- 
ing generation. After that the name of 
Lafayette almost faded from the mem- 
ory of the French. 

With what amazement this genera- 
tion of Frenchmen learned, notes the 
Count, that this countryman of theirs, 
whom they had forgotten, was a valu- 
able national asset, a magic figure 
whose very name meant help when help 
was imperative in the only quarter that 
could extend it. The aid Lafayette in 
the dim and forgotten past afforded to 
the patriots in a revolutionary war 
must have been estimated at its true 
value by the Americans. France has 
discovered Lafayette in this age only 
because America never forgot him. 
“Following the example of the Ameri- 
cans,” says the Count d’Haussonville, 
“the French have acquired a fresh curi- 
osity, a new taste, it might even be 
said a tenderness, for Lafayette. Hom- 
age has succeeded homage, honors to 
honors, celebrations have come one 
after another. Wreaths of flowers have 
been laid at the feet of the statue some- 
what tardily reared. People have gone 
on pilgrimages to his chateau of Cha- 
vaniac, which was bought up by a popu- 
lar subscription. In a word, he has 
been put upon a pedestal and, all things 
considered, this was right, for he re- 
mains, despite certain weaknesses, a 
very elegant figure.” 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION 


O those who have followed Roose- 
velt’s career, it may seem super- 
fluous to point out that he taught 

in Sunday schools, memorized hymns, 
felt it a sacred duty to go to church 
and read the Bible with diligence. His 
life was so obviously that of a religious 
man. There is still room, however, for 
efforts to trace and define his develop- 
ing faith and to show how it worked; 
and two writers have lately set them- 
selves to the task. The first is Edward 
H. Cotton, author of articles on Roose- 
velt’s religion now running through 
twelve numbers of the Boston Unita- 
rian weekly, the Christian Register. 
The second is Christian F. Reisner, 
pastor of the Grace Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New York, whose recent 
article, “Roosevelt and Religion,” in the 
New York Times, is the fruit of long 
inquiry. 

Dr. Reisner starts his article with a 
denial of the charge that Roosevelt 
either swore or took the name of God 
in vain, and he seems to prove his case. 
General Leonard Wood, it seems, once 
said to Reisner: “I have no recollection 
of hearing Colonel Roosevelt take the 
name of God in vain.” To another the 
General said: “When Theodore gets 
mad enough to swear, he cannot do so 
because immediately he begins to stut- 
ter.” Dr. Lambert, who was Roosevelt’s 
hunting companion as well as physician, 
said: “I never even heard him explode 
in anger with expletives, much less take 
God’s name in vain.” 

Joseph B. Bishop told Dr. Reisner 
that long fellowship with Roosevelt con- 
vinced him that when Roosevelt referred 
to Thomas Paine as “that filthy little 
atheist” he put into it all the contempt 
he felt for an atheist. It mattered not 
that Paine was not an atheist at all. He 
felt that Paine had helped to undermine 
the Christian religion. Something of 
the same spirit was evident in Roose- 
velt’s refusal to entertain Maxim Gorky 
who traveled in this country with a wo- 
man not his legal wife; but this time it 
was the institution of marriage, not re- 


ligion, that was involved. “Gorky in 
his domestic relations,” wrote Roose- 
velt, “seems to represent with nice ex- 
actness the general continental Euro- 
pean revolutionary attitude, which in 
governmental matters is a_ revolt 
against order as well as against tyr- 
anny, and in domestic affairs is a revolt 
against the ordinary decencies and mo- 
ralities even more than against conven- 
tional hypocrisies and cruelties.” 

Dr. Reisner asked Henry L. Stoddard, 
who was very intimate with Mr. Roose- 
velt, how he knew Mr. Roosevelt was 
religious. He replied: “Mr. Roosevelt’s 
favorite hymn, the only one sung at his 
funeral, answered that question com- 
pletely. It was: 


How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in His excellent word, 

What more can He: say than to you He 
hath said, 

To you, who for refuge to Jesus have fled?” 


The article proceeds: 


“William Allen White wrote me that Mr. 
Roosevelt arrived in Emporia, Kan., one 
Saturday night about 2 o’clock, after a 
wearisome campaign tour, and yet, as was 
his custom, he insisted on going to church 
on Sunday morning. He avoided the big, 
popular church and sought out his own de- 
nomination, the Dutch Reformed, with its 
tiny building. He always did that. He 
did not need a noted preacher and a re- 
nowned choir to be able to worship. Mr. 
Allen remarks: ‘He sang with his hands 
behind him, without the book, from mem- 
ory, the entire hymn, “How Firm a Foun- 
dation, Ye Saints of the Lord,” and did 
not miss a word.’ In the. same way I 
heard him, while President, sing ‘Ein’ 
Feste Burg,’ Luther’s battle hymn in Ger- 
man, without a break. He knew scores of 
hymns by memory, and he always sang 
and followed the full liturgy in a church 
service.” 


We learn that Roosevelt was only six- 
teen years old when he was received into 
St. Nicholas’ Dutch Reformed Church, 
in New York, by the Rev. J. M. Ludlow. 
For three years before going to Har- 
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vard he taught a Sunday-school class. 
Some doubt has been thrown on a very 
characteristic incident of the Harvard 
period, but Dr. Reisner says that it is 
undoubtedly authentic. Here is the 
story: 

“Ex-Congressman Washburne, a class 
and mess mate in the private eating-club 
which Theodore organized at Harvard, 
wrote me that Mr. Roosevelt taught a 
Sunday-school class for four years at Har- 
vard. One day a boy appeared in the class 
with a black eye and the teacher, learning 
that it was received in thrashing a boy 
who had been rough to the fighter’s sister, 
gave the lad a dollar. The pastor, learn- 
ing of this approval of ‘fighting,’ asked 
for the young teacher’s resignation. Mr. 
Roosevelt promptly and smilingly quit 
that school, but found another and again 
taught boys.” 


As Governor, Vice-President and 
President, Roosevelt was particularly 
insistent on the necessity of church- 
going. He was willing to walk for 
miles, if necessary, on a Sunday in or- 
der to attend church, and he ridiculed 
the idea that a man can worship God in 
the out-of-doors, playing golf, motor- 
ing, etc. “Yes,” was his comment, “I 
know all the excuses; I know that one 
can worship the Creator and dedicate 
one’s self to good living in a grove of 
trees, or by a running brook, or in one’s 
own house just as well as in church. 
But I also know as a matter of cold fact 
the average man does not thus worship 
or thus dedicate himself.” 

A common sentence on Roosevelt’s 
lips during the War was this: “I pray 
God will send them back to me safe and 
sound.” He referred to his boys fight- 
ing in France. “He regularly,” Dr. 
Reisner tells us, “attended the com- 
munion service. The day before Quen- 
tin sailed the family attended church 
together and knelt around the church 
altar to partake of the sacred elements. 
And the next day after the news of 
Quentin’s death came, he was at the 
some place with his family.” Dr. Reis- 
ner continues: 


“Mr. Roosevelt was very practical in his 
religion, but he did not expect to grow 
its fruits unless he fertilized its roots and 


sunned its soil by public and private wor- 
ship and by spiritual culture. He was 
right in his demands for righteousness, 
but he did not believe uprightness and the 
‘square deal’ and general decency were 
possible without personal and associated 
attention to the worship of God and the 
consideration of His demands.” 


Mr. Cotton’s articles in the Christian 
Register amplify many of the points 
made by Dr. Reisner in the Times 
article. He tells us also of Roosevelt's 
devotion to Grace Reformed Church in 
Washington. It was his custom, if he 
found that he could not for any reason 
attend the Sunday morning service, to 
send a message beforehand to the min- 
ister (Dr. John M. Schick) explaining 
his absence. 

As he grew older and the forces of 
opposition multiplied, Mr. Cotton says, 
he seemed to rely more and more on 
the grand injunctions of Holy Writ. 
“Thus in his fight with the Progressives 
he adopted as the war-cry for that 
movement, ‘We stand at Armageddon 
and we battle for the Lord.’ Only a 
student of the Bible could have known 
that Armageddon, or the Valley of Me- 
giddo, was the great battlefield of the 
Old Testament where Joshua, Barak, 
Gideon and Saul were all engaged in 
decisive conflicts with the enemies of 
Jehovah.” 

Mr. Cotton sums up the importance 
of Roosevelt’s religion in the following 
passage: 


“The religion of this man was the chief 
thing about him. Few persons have been 
so entirely controlled and dominated by a 
religious conviction, and few have been so 
successful in preventing the ostentation of 
the actuating motive of their lives. The 
biographies of Roosevelt thus far have not 
emphasized this essential, central explana- 
tion of his astonishing achievements, per- 
haps because his method of expressing the 
deep convictions that controlled him was 
not the popularly recognized method. Like 
everything else about this man of creative 
genius his religious faith was his own, and 
it seldom broke out in open profession. 
But surely in the history of faith realized 
in works there is not a better example of 
applied Christianity than that of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 
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THE JAPANESE CRAZE FOR HERBERT 
SPENCER 


VY J HOEVER would understand the 
Japanese mind of to-day ought 
to consider carefully the Japa- 

nese attitude to Herbert Spencer. His 

is the one mind in the western world 
which has profoundly impressed the 

Japanese intellect. According to Mr. 

E. T. Raymond* the agnostic mind of 

Japan took most kindly to the Spence- 

rian philosophy partly because it is ex- 

ceedingly prosaic and partly because it 
puts forward a rather arrogant preten- 
sion to finality. 

The Japanese mind is intensely mat- 
ter-of-fact, which is by no means the 
same as being practical and which may 
be, indeed, the reverse of practical. 
Thus, a Japanese engineer, in giving 
an estimate for a factory or for a rail- 
road, will often state the cost to a frac- 
tion of a cent, and in the end prove in- 
accurate by hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. This trait is by no means con- 
nected with stupidity. It is part of the 
character of a people wholly in love 
with formality and dominated by a ty- 
rannical passion for neatness of ar- 
rangement. The Japanese loves to pack 
his ideas and to dovetail them one into 
another with the same precision with 
which he makes two dozen lacquer boxes 
fit into one or constructs a house to 
hold exactly 820 floor mats of just the 
same size, without an inch to spare. 

It is easy now, with this clue, to see 
just what has enchanted the Japanese 
in the Spencerian philosophy. It is his 
solemn way of assuming that the 
heavens and the earth and all that in 
them is, all space, all time, all life, all 
humanity, can be measured and reck- 
oned to the tiniest fraction by his par- 
ticular philosophical abacus. 

Thus the Herbert Spencer school be- 
came potent in Japan. At the head of 
it stood that remarkable man, Prince 
Fukuzawa, who, more than any other, 
is responsible for supplying the moral 





* PORTRAITS OF THE NINETIES. By E. T. Ray- 
mond. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





and philosophical basis of the new 
Japanese civilization. Occasionally 
Spencer favored his Oriental disciples 
with an encyclical, applauding them for 
their skill in keeping the European at 
bay, and giving them hints as to how 
best to realize a perfect morality un- 
alloyed with the superstition which still 
disgraced the West. At one time Her- 
bert Spencer had great hopes that 
Japan might realize his ideal of the 
State in which men are guided wholly 
by reason—a State untainted with im- 
perialism, militarism, aristocratic prej- 
udice or ecclesiastical faddism. Japan’s 
subsequent essays in self-revelation are 
a sufficient commentary on these facts. 
In one sense Japan may still be called 
a Spencerian country. Unread here, the 
philosopher is still conned by hundreds 
of thousands of eager students in the 
Eastern Empire. He has been expanded 
and adopted bya whole succession of 
native pedants. Japan still admires the 
synthetic philosophy, but remains aris- 
tocratic, bureaucratic, imperialistic and 
militarist. Most truly she does not 
copy the West, but makes what she bor- 
rows her own. Herbert Spencer, who 
was really not far from an anarchist, 
has been converted into one of the chief 
buttresses of the State which is the 
nearest approach extant to the Prus- 
sianized German Empire. 

The leaders of the intellectual life in 
Japan desire a godless religion and a 
creedless faith just as they are charmed 
with wireless telegraphy and horseless 
vehicles. They reject all Christian 
dogma as a superstition not less fan- 
tastic than the wildest perversions of 
Taoism. The Japanese idea is that 
Darwin and Spencer between them have 
solved the whole riddle of the universe. 
As far back as the nineties Japanese 
thinkers took a position not unlike that 
now occupied by certain dignitaries of 
the occidental churches. They even 
recommended, on what they deemed 
practical grounds, the adoption” of 
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Christianity, carefully deprived of 
whatever conflicted with “scientific” 
notions, as the state religion of the 
Japanese empire. Such a conversion, 
it was held, would remove one great 
obstacle to the full admission of Japan 
to the comity of great powers. It would 
also provide the lower classes with a 
moral standard and motive superior to 
anything offered by the eastern relig- 
ions in their decline. The point of view 
is illuminated by an anecdote of Mr. 
Gladstone: 

When about 85 years of age, he was 
mentioned in the Japanese papers as 
having spent five hours of a Good Fri- 
day in public worship. For this he was 
praised, on grounds not a little singular, 
by a Japanese professor then in Eng- 
land. It was impossible, said the pro- 
fessor, for a man of such brilliant in- 
tellect to have any real belief in the re- 
ligion he professed. Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, was in his heart of hearts as 
little a Christian as Professor Huxley. 
But, while Professor Huxley viewed 


great questions only from the stand- 
point of a scientist, Mr. Gladstone was 
a great practical statesman, who recog- 
nized that the vulgar could be kept in 
their places only by due awe of the 
supernatural. Therefore, like a true 
patriot, he endured at his great age 
this serious fatigue in order that he 
might give an example to the masses. 
This (the professor proceeded) is the 
true source of England’s greatness. 
Her public men, instead of spending 
their spare time in frivolity, keep ever 
in mind the necessity of preserving ap- 
pearances in the presence of the prole- 
tariat, and the quiet and law-abiding 
character of the British people is their 
exceeding great reward. 

It was of no use, we are told, trying 
to explain to the Japanese professor. 
He was too learned and illustrious to 
be argued with, and his conclusion was 
final so far as his own mind was con- 
cerned. He had discovered the secret 
of England’s greatness and was satis- 
fied. 





ANEW AND DOMINANT FACTOR IN THE 
LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 


HE withdrawal of the battle 
cruiser Tiger from the British 
Atlantic fleet marks the end of an 

epoch, declares the naval expert of the 
London Times. The Tiger is the last 
of the coal-burning capital ships in the 
navy. So far as the main fighting force 
of the British navy of to-day is con- 
cerned, no coal whatever is used for 
purposes of propulsion. A few cruisers 
and sloops on foreign stations continue 
to burn coal, but they represent only a 
small proportion of the post-war navy, 
in which coal will soon be but a memory. 
Recognition of this fact prompted the 
commander of a British battleship to 
hang up in a prominent place on board 
his vessel a beautifully polished shovel, 
surmounted by the inscription: “Lest 
we forget.” 

For good or ill, the British navy is 
irrevocably committed to oil. The con- 
ditions which obtained during the war 


are now entirely altered. In the war 
navy, oil-burning ships were in the 
minority. It was not until January, 
1915, that the first oil-fired battleship, 
the Queen Elizabeth, was completed. 
The navy in the war used over four 
times as much coal as oil. 

If hostilities were forced upon Great 
Britain in the near future the position 
in regard to coal and oil would be more 
than reversed. The ships which have 
been scrapped have been nearly all coal- 
burners. In fact, in certain classes, 
such as light cruisers, a line of demar- 
cation has evidently been drawn be- 
tween coal ships and oil ships. The 
well-known remark of Prime Minister 
Lloyd George to the effect that the 
British fleet floated to victory on a sea 
of oil can hardly be said to have applied 
to the navy in the past war but it may 
well sum up the situation in the next 
one. The fundamental change which 
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the substitution of oil for coal is bring- 
ing about in regard to the power of the 
British navy is hardly realized by any- 
one not directly connected: with it. The 
naval expert of the Times continues: 


“For half a century or more, our naval 
strategy has been influenced by our re- 
sources in coal and the situation and 
capacity of our coaling stations. All these 
advantages are now nullified, and we must 
begin afresh with the provision of oil 
depots. We have to build up what 
amounts to an entirely new basis for our 
strategy. The rapid progress in the ap- 
plication of oil for warship propulsion 
during the present century has brought 
us up against commitments of which the 
extent is enormous, but the discharge of 
which is essential to the navy and there- 
fore to the Empire.” 


The British are establishing a re- 


serve of oil at home upon a scheme ex- 
tending to the year 1929 “for ordinary 
use and to be available in case of emer- 
gency.” Abroad the British aim for 
the present only at meeting the ordinary 
peace requirements of the foreign 
squadrons. Where will the fleet of the 
future get its oil? A hint of the im- 
portance of this question was plainly 
given during the late war, when the 
U-boats made a dead set at the British 
oil tankers. On June 29, 1917, Admiral 
Sims had to report to Washington that 
orders had been given to use three- 
fifths’ speed, except in case of emer- 
gency, owing to the difficulty in getting 
oil to the naval bases. At that time cer- 
tain authorities believed that the whole 
of the American North Atlantic Fleet 
should have been moved to European 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THIS SCENE BELOW DECKS AND THE OLD STOKE-HOLE! 
In the depths of the ocean liner at one time there was a dark region wherein men who looked like lost 


souls ran hither and thither with coal to be shot into furnaces. 
Now the man in the sihp’s depths can work in a scene like the one here 


in Daudet’s novel of “Jack.” 


The degradation of the life is set forth 


shown—eight Babcock & Wilson boilers on the Matson Line steamship “Maui,” fitted with Babcock & 
Wilson oil burners. 
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waters. “Such a maneuver,” says Ad- 
miral Sims, “was not only impossible 
but it would have been strategically very 
unwise; indeed such a disposition would 
have been playing directly into Ger- 
many’s hands. What naval experts call 
the ‘logistics’ of the situation imme- 
diately ruled this idea out of consider- 
ation. The one fact which made it im- 
possible to base the fleet in European 


waters at that time was that we could 
not have kept it supplied, particularly 
with oil.” When some months later an 
American battle squadron was sent over 
to join the Grand Fleet under Admiral 
Beatty, it was composed of coal-burning 
ships only. If such difficulties were 
met with in the last war, what will 
happen in the future, when oil is the 
sole fuel? 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST FAIRY TALES 


caused by the possibility that 

fairy-tales, legends, myths and 
romances are playing havoc with the 
minds of the young and that all diver- 
sions of the sort ought to be suppressed. 
No less eminent an educator than Ma- 
dame Marie Montessori began the cru- 
sade against the fairy-tale, which is in- 
terpreted by some eminent psycholo- 
gists as a positive war on imaginative 
recreation itself. She developed her 
views before a conference on child- 
study in London, and as the lady is a 
physician as well as a pedagog of re- 
nown, whose career as an educator of 
abnormal children has been important, 
the sensation spreads everywhere. The 
British admirers of Madame Montes- 
sori think she has made in the field of 
education discoveries as far-reaching 
as those of Froebel or Pestalozzi, for 
her methods are applicable not only to 
abnormal children, but to pupils of all 
ages and conditions. 

“Madame Montessori, as reported in 
the foreign press, appears to hold that 
fundamental psychological laws hold 
good for all races of humanity. No 
doubt there do seem to exist mental 
differences between the various races, 
but these differences invariably depend 
upon the quality of the intellectual 
food or culture administered during 
the formative years. That is why the 
children of the Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon races adjust their mentalities to 
fairy-tales somewhat differently from 
the children of the Latin races. The 
former attribute a mystical and even 
a religious quality to the fairy-tale, 


N‘<& a little agitation has been 


whereas the Latin children regard the 
fairy-tale not as symbols of some truth 
or other, but merely as a form of 
amusement. This difference arises, ac- 
cording to Madame Montessori, from 
the circumstance that among the La- 
tins, mothers do not tell their children 
fairy-tales. Latin children hear such 
things only from the lips of their 
nurses or from servants of rustic ori- 
gin. The teaching of fairy-tales as a 
part of the course is not permitted in 
the schools of the Latin race. 

The Anglo-Saxons would be wise if 
they followed the Latin practice in 
this matter, insists Madame Montes- 
sori. Listening to fairy-tales is not a * 
superficial practice that leaves no men- 
tal effect behind. Indeed, the fairy-tale 
has a profound psychical effect and en- 
ters deeply into the mental make-up of 
the growing child. In its early years 
the child is engaged in the tremendous 
labor of self-organization and self-dis- 
cipline at a period when its critical fac- 
ulties are not yet formed. Then the 
child cannot distinguish clearly between 
the real and the imaginary, between the 
possible and the impossible. Plunging 
the infant mind into the supernatural 
world merely prolongs the period of 
mental confusion, forcing the child to 
exist in a two-fold consciousness—in 
fact, to have two worlds on its hands. 

Furthermore, the fairy-tale and the 
legend develop a dread of reality, a ter- 
ror of the actual and a tendency to in- 
troduce into all interpretations of life 
and events a mystical element, a “won- 
der” world which turns out to be all 
falsehood in the child consciousness 
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when contact with reality is complete. 
The disillusion is too often a tremen- 
dous shock. In every Anglo-Saxon 
memory there remains some such tale 
as that of the little one who having 
heard there was no Santa Claus lost all 
confidence in its mother. The mother 
had lied on this subject——the same 
mother who had always taught the child 
never to lie. In a word, the upshot of 
the Montessori propositions is that the 
fairy-tale is morbid, pathological and 
deadly. 

The uproar in the educational world 
occasioned by these suggestions is re- 
vealed in the animated discussions pro- 
ceeding in journals of psychology and 
pedagogics and in the lay press, includ- 
ing newspapers of such importance as 
the London Times and Observer. The 
net impression is that Madame Montes- 
sori has not convinced the Anglo-Saxon 
world of the soundness of her theory. 
One disputant points out that wonder 
and romance hold a great place in 
Shakespeare, and what was good to 
Shakespeare ought to be good to us. 

This reference to Shakespeare seems 
to that eminent student of folk-lore, 
Professor A. Van Gennep, writing in 
the Paris Revue Bleue, the best of all 
commentaries on the Montessori argu- 
ment. She is too amazed at the educa- 
tional system of the English-speaking 
peoples, in which cultivation of the im- 
agination from the earliest infancy 
plays an important part. Adults in the 
Anglo-Saxon world continue in their 
state of delight at the world of fancy 
and imagination, often in spite of them- 
selves. This seems somewhat infantile 
to the Latin races. This alliance of a 
practical realism pushed to the extreme 
with an imagination that tolerates no 
limit to its exercize does not seem to 
have injured the prospects of the An- 
glo-Saxon peoples throughout the world. 
Naturally, then, the Anglo-Saxons hes- 
itate to take Madame Montessori quite 
seriously on this subject. There is the 
additional detail, overlooked by Ma- 
dame Montessori, that the elements 
of the Anglo-Saxon world of wonder 
and romance are borrowed from many 





sources that are not Anglo-Saxon at 
all, but continental European, as the 
work of Shakespeare and other writers 
shows. To Professor Van Gennep it 
seems plain that Madame Montessori is 
in error because she lays stress upon 
the lack of “reality” in the fairy-tale 
and in much folk-lore, and overlooks 
the tendency of such things as a whole. 

In flat contradiction of Madame Mon- 
tessori, Professor Van Gennep affirms 
that the fairy-tale and the “wonder” 
element in romances have no effect 
upon the rationalizing power of the 
child mind. They do not weaken its 
mentality. They do not lower its crit- 
ical standards. These things are not 
even to very young children objects of 
faith in the sense that the Bible is an 
object of faith. The fairy-tales, the 
legends, the myths, are not linked with 
any religious system presented for the 
acceptance of the child mind. They 
contain the remains of former religious 
beliefs or superstitions, but the roman- 
tic element is extracted alone. The rest 
is in oblivion. In experiments with his 
own children, Professor Van Gennep 
says he has again and again been asked 
if these fairy-tales are true and he has 
always said they were not—they were 
simply tales. The child will often not 
remain satisfied with the fairy-tales 
told to it. Others are invented by it- 
self or by its companions. 

All experience with the child mind 
shows that the fairy-tale does not 
create the imaginative tendency, but 
serves to guide it in a certain direc- 
tion. In the same way, the romance 
of Robinson Crusoe will instigate the 
boy to invent the game of the desert 
island and to play at being cast away 
like the hero of Defoe’s tale. There 
is nothing dangerous in this form of 
imaginative recreation, declares Pro- 
fessor Van Gennep. In fact, fairy-tales 
and legends, provided they be divested 
of any religious significance in the child 
mind, tend to develop its creative power, 
to impart to native insight an imagina- 
tion and a fancy that sharpen the men- 
tal vision, enable the mind’s eye to see 
more clearly. 
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PASSAGE OF EVERY ATOM IN EXIS- 
TENCE THROUGH THE HUMAN HEART 


minute molecule are governed 

by the same exactitude as the 
march of suns, The flight of a comet 
and its return may be foretold to a day. 
The solar eclipse is predicted to a sec- 
ond, 

Let us, suggests Mr. Hudson Maxim, 
follow the cycle of the suns. Nebulae 
are born in the crash of worlds. They 
become suns. These in turn give birth 
to planets, which evolve animal life up 
to man. Planets grow old. Their suns 
wither, grow cold and wander on to a 
predestined collision with other and 
perhaps dead old spheres, coming to 
meet them out of the darkness. 

Then new nebulae, new suns, new 
planets and new men shall come again. 
Tho the process may be long, that 
counts for nothing in eternity. The 
life of a sun is relatively less in infinite 
time than the duration of a flash of a 
fire-fly compared with the life of our 
sun. Is this thought true then—and 
Hudson Maxim says we know of no rea- 
son why it is not—that races of man 
have occurred in all past time and will 
occur again and again during eternity? 
Their occurrences must be infinite in 
number, and, altho but an infinitely 
small portion of the ponderable matter 
in any solar system ever actually takes 
human shape, still it requires only time 
enough in order that every atom in 
existence shall pass through the human 
heart. In short, it requires only a period 
long enough for it to pass through the 
human heart an infinite number of 
times. As Mr. Maxim puts it in the 
Scientific American Monthly: “If the 
cards be shuffled times enough, we may 
all draw a royal flush, so it is but neces- 
sary for the infinite to shuffle the stars 
times enough to give every atom in 
existence the royal chance of mounting 
through the human frame to the dig- 
nity of brain, and throne of thought, 
mind, soul.” 

If all the atoms in the universe were 


Yi minute mo of the atoms in the 


to be placed back again in exactly the 
same positions with respect te one an- 
other which they occupied a thousand 
years ago, possessing the same move- 
ment they then possessed, all the atoms 
would, after the lapse of a thousand 
years, be exactly where they are to-day. 
Consequently every human event would 
re-occur exactly as it has occurred dur- 
ing the last thousand years. He places 
this mental picture before us: 


“Had we eyes of infinite powers, and 
could we fly outward through space at a 
sufficiently high rate of speed, we should 
overtake the rays of reflected light which 
left our earth thousands of years ago, 
and as we went we could look back and 
behold the history of our earth unravel, 
see the return of man to the apelike 
thing, see him and all animate forms 
finally converge upon the moneron plunged 
in the azoic sea. The effect would be 
similar to that of the cinematograph, 
when a course of events is reversed upon 
the screen by running the tape backward, 
which makes the divers who have plunged 
from a height into the water seem to 
plunge up backward, heels first, upon the 
platform from which they descended. It 
is an extraordinary fact—nevertheless a 
fact—that the reflections of all these ante- 
diluvian saurians who lived in the earth’s 
infancy are still moving onward some- 
where in immensity, and could we be 
there, with infinite eyes, we could still 
see them plunging about in the ancient 
ooze.” 


Celestial dynamics present some 
strange paradoxes! We have learned 
that the condensation of a nebula 
evolves heat—that is, the more the 
nebula condenses, the hotter it gets. 
This heat is being continually radiated 
into space. The result is still more 
condensation with the evolution of still 
more heat. In other words, the more a 
nebula cools off, the hotter it gets, until 
we have a solar system with an incan- 
descent sun in the center, with planets 
revolving around it which broke away 
from the rotating mass during the proc- 
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ess of shrinking. The planets are at 
first incandescent, but, being smaller 
than the central mass, lose their heat 
more quickly, the smallest planets los- 
ing their heat first. The sun still goes 
on cooling and shrinking and still grow- 
ing hotter and radiating heat into space 
until it passes the critical point when 
it changes from a gas to a liquid, when 
no further heat is produced by further 
shrinkage. Then the sun passes from 
the liquid to the solid, from incandes- 
cence to red heat, and from red heat to 
blackness and death. The enormous 
black mass sweeps on through the in- 
finite night, with a velocity so tremen- 
dous that, when it encounters another 


celestial body of nearly its mass and 
moving at a similar velocity, sufficient 
heat is generated by the impact to con- 
vert both bodies into a mass of incan- 
descent gas so inconceivably hot that 
it is quickly expanded far out into 
space. 

We have again a nebula, infinitely 
cold but not quite as cold as outer 
space. Hence condensation begins again 
—a new creation begins. 

All celestial processions are in cycles. 
Hence it is not only possible but prob- 
able that somewhere in the universe 
to-day there are other worlds similar 
to our own with similar beings upon 
them. . 


A UNIVERSAL DELUSION REGARDING 
THE EFFECT OF COLD ON PLANTS 


prolonged or repeated freezing, 

the native trees and shrubs become 
dormant in autumn. According to the 
general belief, this condition is brought 
about by cold. It is also the general 
belief that warm weather is of itself 
the sufficient cause of the beginning of 
new growth in spring. Both these ideas, 
declares Professor Frederick V. Coville, 
the eminent botanist, are altogether er- 
roneous. In our native trees and shrubs 
dormancy sets in before cold weather. 
Cold weather is not necessary for the 
establishment of complete dormancy. 
After such dormancy has begun, the 
exposure of the plants to an ordinary 
growing temperature does not suffice to 
start them into growth. These plants 
will not resume normal growth in the 
warm weather of spring unless they 
have been subjected previously to a 
period of chilling.* 

These discoveries have been made 
within the past ten years as a result of 
many experiments and they were all set 
forth at a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. While en- 


| N regions having a cold winter, with 





* INFLUENCE OF COLD IN STIMULATING THE 


GrRowTH OF PLANTS, By Frederick C. Coville. 
Washington. Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 





gaged in a series of greenhouse experi- 
ments, Professor Coville came upon a 
mysterious development which threat- 
ened to interfere seriously with his re- 
sults. Healthy blueberry plants in- 
tended to be used during the winter for 
breeding purposes were brought into 
the greenhouse at the end of summer 
and were kept at an ordinary growing 
temperature. They refused to continue 
their growth during the autumn, grad- 
ually dropping their leaves, and went 
into a condition of complete dormancy. 
They did this at a greenhouse tempera- 
ture which in spring and summer would 
have kept the plants in luxurious 
growth. This experiment was repeated 
many times and with many species of 
plants and without exception those 
trees and shrubs of our northern cold 
winter region which were tested went 
dormant in autumn or winter regard- 
less of temperature. 

In comparing outdoor plants with in- 
door plants of the same species, the 
most that can be said in favor of out- 
door conditions is that dormancy pro- 
gresses a little faster in outdoor plants, 
evidently because their foliage is in- 
jured by freezing weather and they 
drop their leaves somewhat earlier than 
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indoor plants. So, too, trees and shrubs 
that are kept continuously warm dur- 
ing the winter start into growth much 
later in spring than those that have 
been subjected to a period of chilling. 
In the late winter and early spring of 
his original experiment, Professor Co- 
ville waited patiently and then im- 
patiently for his indoor plants to bloom 
and at last he realized that they never 
would bloom. 

When compared with plants of the 
same kind that had been outdoors dur- 
ing the winter and had been brought 
into the greenhouse in early spring, the 
difference was astonishing. The out- 
door plants burst into leaf and flowered 
luxuriously while the indoor plants re- 
mained dormant and naked. The ex- 
periment was repeated many times and 
with various species of plants. At first 
it was supposed that the plants needed 
to be frozen to start them into growth, 
but a single freezing proved not to be 
effective. Then it was found that the 
dormant plants would start into growth 
without any freezing whatever; it was 


necessary only that they be subjected 
to a period of prolonged chilling, usually 
two to three months, at a temperature 
a few degrees above freezing. If plants 
are kept continuously in a warm place 
without chilling, the dormant: condition 
often continues for an extraordinary 
length of time. In some instances plants 
remained dormant for a year under 


‘conditions of heat, light and moisture 


that ordinarily would make the same 
plant grow with the greatest luxuri- 
ance. 

The conspicuous difference between 
chilled plants and plants not chilled can 
be produced experimentally upon vari- 
ous parts of the same plant. Plants 
thus treated present a most remarkable 
appearance. The difference in behavior 
of the indoor and outdoor branches 
could not have been caused by any spe- 
cial action of the root system, for in one 
experiment the roots were inside, in the 
other outside. It was clear that the 
causes that stimulated growth in the 
exposed stems operated in the stem it- 
self, not in the roots. 
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CHILLED AND UNCHILLED BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
The six blueberry plants at the le‘t, after an outdoor winter chilling, were brought indoors on March 25 
into a greenhouse having a temperature of 55° to 70° F. and were repotted. On April 20, when the 
photograph was taken, they had developed both leaves and flowers, while the six plants at the right, 
which had been in the same greenhouse at 55° to 70° F. all the fall and winter, and were repotted cn 
the same date as the others, were completely dormant. (One-eighth natural size.) 
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The stimulating effect produced on 
dormant plants by cold is intimately 
associated with the transformation of 
stored starch into sugar. In most of 
our wild species of trees and shrubs 
the reserve carbo-hydrate material is 
stored away during summer and au- 
tumn in the form of starch. At the be- 
ginning of dormancy the twigs and sap- 


wood are gorged with this material, the’ 


starch grains being stored ordinarily in 
the cells of the medullary rays and 
sometimes in the pith. As the process 
of chilling goes on, this starch little by 
little is transformed into sugar. The 
presence of large quantities of starch 
in the fall and early winter may be 
observed by applying to freshly cut 
surfaces of the twigs the well-known 
starch test of a 2 per cent. solution of 
iodine in a 1 per cent. solution of iodide 
of potassium. With a strong hand lens 
the starch is readily observed, if pres- 
ent, by the deep blue color it assumes 
under this treatment. The intensity of 
the coloration gives roughly an idea of 
the number of starch grains present, 
and thus by this simple means anyone 
may observe in the twigs of trees and 
shrubs the gradual disappearance of 
their starch as spring approaches. 

The theory advanced in explanation 
of the formation of sugar during the 
process of chilling is that the starch 
grains stored in the cells of the plant 
are at first separated by the living and 
active cell membranes from the enzyme 
that transforms the starch into sugar; 
but when the plant is chilled the vital 
activity of the cell membrane is weak- 
ened so that the enzyme “leaks” 
through it, comes into contact with the 
starch and turns it into sugar. 

But this transformation does more 
than make the starch available as food 
for the growing plant. It serves also 
to increase the tendency of thé cells to 
swell and enlarge. In the form of 
starch the material is inert, but, when 
transformed into sugar, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly active. According to the 
tests of H. N. Morse and his associates, 
a normal solution of cane sugar at 32° 
F. has an osmotic power of 25 atmos- 





pheres of pressure. There sometimes 
occur in the cells of plants osmotic pres- 
sures as high as 30 atmospheres, or 450 
pounds to the square inch—a pressure 
sufficient to blow the cylinder head off 
an ordinary steam engine. 

There sometimes arise within the 
plant osmotic pressures of such inten- 
sity as to threaten the rupture of the 
cells. Consider the case of the exuda- 
tion of drops of sugar solution from 
certain specialized glands. When this 
exudate of sugar occurs in flowers it is 
known as nectar and it serves a useful 
purpose to the plant by attracting 
sugar-loving insects which  uncon- 
sciously carry pollen from flower to 
flower and accomplish the beneficial act 
of cross-pollination. But sugar solution 
is often exuded outside the flower, in 
positions, or at times, that preclude any 
relation to cross-pollination. For ex- 
ample, a blueberry plant during its 
spring growth, when a leaf has reached 
nearly full size, is sometimes observed 
to exude drops of sugar solution from 
certain glands on the margins of the 
leaf and on the back of the mid-rib. 
It is difficult to conceive of any reason 
why the plant should exude sugar ex- 
cept to relieve a dangerous physiologi- 
cal condition, namely, the development 
of excessive osmotic pressures which 
would burst the cells of the plant. 

The establishment of a dormant con- 
dition before the advent of freezing 
weather and the continuation of this 
dormancy through warm periods in the 
late fall and early winter are protec- 
tive adaptations of vital necessity to the 
native trees and shrubs. If they were 
so constituted as to start into growth 
as easily in the warm days of late fall 
as they do in the warm days of early 
spring, many species would come into 
flower and leaf in those warm autumn 
spells that we call Indian summer. The 
stored food the plant required for its 
normal vigorous growth in the follow- 
ing spring would be wasted in a burst 
of autumn growth which would be killed 
by the first heavy freezes and would be 
followed by a winter of weakness and 
probable death. 
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WHY CREATIVE LITERATURE IN 
RUSSIA IS LACKING 


USSIAN fiction, it used to be said, 
R is the greatest in the world; but 

that was before the War and the 
Revolution. At the present time, Rus- 
sian culture, like Russia as a whole, is 
under a cloud. Despite the efforts of 
Maxim Gorky to interest the people in 
the literary classics, despite the appear- 
ance of a few rather notable poems, 
despite the remarkable vitality of the 
drama, the Russian creative spirit 
languishes. “In the realm of litera- 
ture,” writes S. Poliakoff - Litovtzeff 
in Sovremenniya Zapiski, a Russian 
monthly published in Paris, “it is diffi- 
cult at present to point to even a single 
great work of art which could be called 
really creative, that is new and remark- 
able.” 

Is this only a temporary calm in the 
literary depths, in which the creative 
process is going on, or is it a fruitless 
vacuum, a hopeless stagnation? The 
same writer answers: “No, the present 
silence of the artists of the pen is not 
a hopeless vacuum. There will be life, 
and there will be culture, and conse- 
quently literary art will flourish.” 

The writer proceeds to call attention 
to the fact that, even before the War, 
literature dealing with the life of the 
Russian people was dying out. It 
seemed as if the masters of Russian 
fiction had exhausted this field in their 
astonishing productions. There re- 
mained only imitations and talented but 
fruitless attempts to grasp the shifting 
movements of new but not yet crystal- 
lized phenomena of life. “The Revolu- 
tion,” we read, “has swept out Russian 
life without leaving a trace. The seeth- 
ing chaos of absurd forms, the storms 
of changes, the succession of mad and 
bloody grotesques, are not life. Rus- 
sian life can not be grasped by con- 
sciousness or by the feelings. The 
painter of life is helpless in this grayish 
fog. And much time will pass before 
the inexhaustible material of the life of 
revolutionary Russia becomes accessible 


for artistic incarnation.” To quote 


further: 


“The working classes of humanity—the 
only solid foundation of every civilization 
—are seized by alarming discontent. The 
foundation is shaking under the cracked 
structure. The disinherited masses have 
since 1917 looked to Moscow with hope in 
their hearts. But the Russian experiments 
of social revolution proved to them tragi- 
cally unconvincing. Unfortunately they do 
not yet want to give up their illusion of a 
Communistic kingdom, and are still in- 
clined to ascribe the inherent organic vices 
of the Russian experiment to the unhappy 
conditions in which it is made. A tragic 
faith which is being corroded by secret 
disbelief. A mixture of illusions with 
skepticism.” 


No wonder that at such a period of 
universal spiritual discontent and con- 
fusion of thought, the creative will 
languishes! There is danger, the writer 
in the Paris monthly thinks, that the 
Russian literary movement may pro- 
ceed along the line of negation and 
pessimism. The nightmares of the last 
few years would be a sufficient explana- 
tion for such a manifestation of the 
soul and mind. 

But such, he says, is not the path of 
creative work: 


“The Spirit does not descend upon those 
who curse. They do not create. Malice 
is fruitless. There is creative wrath, but 
no creative malice. All there is of the 
elemental and all there is of the conscious 
and the wilful in the creative process, will 
direct the artists upon the eternal path of 
positive optimism. Those who came to 
curse will bless. The bloody flesh of the 
Russian revolution must become trans- 
formed in the furnace of tragedy which 
must be born on the Russian soil. 

“The present silence of the artists of 
the pen has to be likened to the condition 
of the seed in the soil. The field has been 
tilled, the seed sown—there will be abun- 
dant sprouts, for the earth has been 
watered with tears of universal suffering 
and fertilized by the blood of martyrs.” 














MASKS THAT REVEAL AN 
ENTIRE CIVILIZATION 


HESE “impressions in clay” 
were made by Mrs. Sherwood 
Anderson (Tennessee Mitchell) 
to illustrate “The Triumph of the 
Egg,” a book of stories by her hus- 
band, who has just won the $2,000 
prize offered by the Dial “in recog- 
nition of the service to letters ren- 
dered by a young American writer.” 
“You look at these masks,” says a 
writer in the Nation, “and you shud- 
der. Where have you seen these 
faces? Nowhere. Everywhere. You 
- have seen almost no others. They 
sum up an age, an ethos, a civiliza- 
tion.” The photographs used were 
made by Eugene Hutchinson, of Chi- 
cago, and are reproduced by courtesy 
of B. W. Huebsch. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S TWO-THOU- 
SAND-DOLLAR PRIZE STORIES 


HE first award of the New York 
Dial’s annual prize of $2,000 in 
recognition of the service to 

letters rendered by a young American 
writer goes to Sherwood Anderson, and 
it serves to emphasize the persistence 
of a somber and even pessimistic note 
in American. literature. Our country 
is young. It might have produced a 
happy literature, but it has not. Our 
greatest humorist, Mark Twain, em- 
braced, in the latter part of his life, 
a saturnine philosophy, while contem- 
porary American writers from Edgar 
Lee Masters and Theodore Dreiser to 
Sinclair Lewis have deliberately chosen 
to portray the drab and dreary aspects 
of the American scene. To the group 
which these and others like them repre- 
sent must be added Sherwood Anderson, 
an Ohio and Illinois man whose vision 
is compared by the New York Times 
with that of Dostoievsky, and who 
makes it his special business to expose 
the spiritual torment of weak and lonely 
people living in small towns. We enter 
his latest book, “The Triumph of the 
Egg” (Huebsch), through a kind of 
corridor consisting of weird sculptural 
“impressions” made by his wife, Ten- 
nessee Mitchell. The book itself is 
a veritable chamber of horrors. It 
puzzles, irritates, even disgusts, some 
readers, but for others it holds what 
Robert Morss Lovett, of the New Re- 
public, calls “‘ a haunting and unmistak- 
able power.” William Rose Benét, of 
the N. Y. Evening Post, is chiefly im- 
pressed by its spirit of pity. A critic 
in the New York Nation prefers to 
stress its “accusation,” and adds: “This 
book of Sherwood Anderson’s brings to 
a culmination that strain in our national 
literature which is commonly connected 
with the name of Spoon River. It isa 
book full of weariness, full of contempt 
and self-contempt, of a bitterness that 
has frothed its last and is now icy and 
stagnant. The writing is simple; it is 
almost flat. But the simplicity and flat- 


ness are deliberate, like the toneless 
murmur of a man who has exhausted 
eloquence and passion and has found 
them of no avail. And in this bitter- 
ness and harsh simplicity there is a 
kind of greatness and impressiveness 
like the greatness and impressiveness 
of dry river-beds and sterile plains.” 

The story which gives the title to the 
book is a ludicrous account of a farm- 
hand who is induced by his wife i 
throw up his job and go into chicken- 
farming. The experiment is not a suc- 
cess. He-finds that many and tragic 
things can happen to a chicken. He 
starts a restaurant; he is still thinking 
of eggs. “I have handled thousands of 
eggs,” he says; “no one knows more 
about eggs than I do.” But his knowl- 
edge avails him nothing, nor does the 
pan of vinegar by means of which he 
hopes to get an egg into a bottle and 
thus entertain a bored and inattentive 
customer. One wonders, with the nar- 
rator of the story, “why eggs had to be 
and why from the egg came the hen 
who again laid the egg.” It is all an 
allegory in which the inane fecundity of 
life triumphs over the dreamer. 

“IT Want to Know Why” is a tale of 
a Kentucky boy’s disillusionment, told 
with the art which conceals art. Few, 
if any, recent boy-stories are at once as 
simple and as genuine as this. The 
youngster is wild over horse-racing and 
runs away from home in company with 
“track niggers” and trainers. “It’s 
lovely,” he exclaims. “The horses are 
sweaty and nervous, and shine, and the 
men come out and smoke cigars and 
look at them, and the trainers are there 
and the owners, and your heart thumps 
so you can hardly breathe.” What the 
boy “wants to know” is why his particv- 
lar hero, Jerry Tilford, a trainer, can 
be at once so fine and so rotten. Ona 
memorable day, Jerry’s horse wins a 
race. There is a “shine” in Jerry’s 
eyes and an answering shine in the boy’s 
eyes. “Seemed to me there wasn’t any- 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF 


thing in the world but that man and the 
horse and me.” But in the evening, 
when the boy in a worshipful mood fol- 
lows Jerry, he sees the latter go into a 
farm-house to meet a “bad woman.” 
The shine in Jerry’s eyes now is one of 
lust. ‘Darn him, what did he want to 
do like that for?” The boy is heart- 
broken. The egg has triumphed. 

Sex and a sense of futility pervade 
these pages. Men and women in them 
are ever striving vainly to become ar- 
ticulate and to communicate with one 
another; or are walking through streets 
and meadows in search of they know not 
what. The “Man in the Brown Coai” 
is a historian. He has written “three 
hundred, four hundred, thousand 
words,” but he cannot reach his wife. 
“Why,” he asks, “do I not say a word 
out of myself to the others? Why, in 
all our life together, have I never been 
able to break through the walls to my 
wife? Already I have written thres 
hundred, four hundred, thousand words. 
Are there no words that lead into life?” 

One story, entitled “Brothers,” de- 
scribes how a man, out of sheer bore- 
dom and out of the dream of a happier 
life with a woman whom he hardly 
knows, kills his wife. Another, “The 
Door of a Trap,” tells of a college pro- 
fessor who is tempted to escape from 
marital bondage in company with a 
young girl, but who merely kisses her 
and lets her go. “She will be im- 
prisoned,” he says, “but I will not have 
done it. She will never belong to me.” 
A third story, “The New Englander,” is 
a study of a virgin of thirty-five who 
had lived on a farm in Vermont and is 
taken by her parents to Iowa. She wants 
something to happen to her, but nothing 
does. One Sunday afternoon she walks 
in a corn-field down tunnels between 
stalks rising above her head. A storm 
approaches, and she hears children run- 
ning home. She sees a young farm-hand 
with her niece. The man takes the girl 
into his arms, and at their kiss “her 
tense hands grasped one of the corn 
stalks. Her lips pressed themselves 
into the dust. When they had gone on 
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“POTENTIALLY AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
FIGURE IN THE FIELD OF FICTION” 


So Heywood Broun, of the New York World, 

characterizes Sherwood Anderson. “He is tipsy 

with life,”” Mr. Broun says, “and sometimes 

this condition makes him eloquent and some- 
times incoherent.” 


their way she raised her head. A dusty 
powder covered her lips.” 

The spirit of the longest story in the 
book is sufficiently indicated by its title, 
“Out of Nowhere into Nothing.” We 
feel again the agony of suppressed de- 
sires. A young woman has fallen in 
love with a married man and goes from 
Chicago to her home-town to ask the 
advice of her mother. She turns to her 
mother thinking “what a strange beau- 
tiful thing it would be if the mothers 
could suddenly sing to their daughters, 
if out of the darkness and silence of old 
women a song should come.” And her 
mother’s response is that there is no 
such thing as love. “Men only hurt 
women. They can’t help wanting to 
hurt women. The thing they call love 
doesn’t exist. It’s a lie. Life is dirty.” 

The obvious comment on all this is 
that the characters described are not 
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typical and that the themes selected are 
morbid. As the New York Nation puts 
it, you can say: “The chap who sells 
me cigarets at a United Cigar Store or 
the plumber who comes to repair my 
drain is no Melville Stoner who feels 
that he has always missed life, that life 
always goes away from him. He is rea- 
sonably happy and contented and if he 
restrains his instincts it is only proper 
and decent that he should.” Or you 
can adopt the tactics of Meredith Nich- 
olson and say that “Pa Westcott” who, 
according to Mr. Anderson, “‘was with- 
out regret that life was becoming an 
old, worn thing for him,” was a good 
husband and father and citizen and is 
beyond the reach of the slings and 
arrows of neurasthenic artists. And 
you can also say that Mr. Anderson is 
so obsessed by sex that his Rosalind 
Westcotts and Hugh Walkers and the 
foreman who murdered his wife have 
little or nothing in common with the 
great mass of decent, satisfied, clean- 
living Americans who put money in the 
bank and vote the old-party tickets. 

To dismiss these counter arguments 
wholly is, in the Nation’s view, unwise. 
It observes: 


“Nothing is in the long run so im- 
pressive as the differences among people. 
The range of human sensibility is enor- 
mous. There are levels of insensibility 


that are literally unimaginable to Mr. 
Anderson and his kind. With entire 
equanimity people do live lives that could 
drive him to suicide or madness. But he 
need not let that trouble him nor can that 
consideration bring any legitimate comfort 
to Mr. Nicholson. Mankind is a caravan 
marching in triangular formation. Some- 
where between the base and the apex of 
that triangle begins that sensibility from 
which arise the hungers for beauty, free- 
dom, power, expressiveness, and the ac- 
companying aches of repression, disillu- 
sion, quenched aspirations and dreams 
and hopes. It is at this point that, in the 
deeper sense, humanity begins and unhap- 
piness and the hunger for eternity and 
art. And therefore to confront Mr. An- 
derson’s accusation with mere _ dead, 
numerous, contrary facts is not, frankly 
granting those facts, to have confronted it 
with anything. The question remains: 
What will people do with this book?” 


Mrs. N. P. Dawson, who has no love 
for the stories and makes fun of them 
in the New York Globe, admits that some 
of them are interesting, while John V. 
A. Weaver, in the Brooklyn Eagle, hails 
Anderson as one of America’s very 
greatest writers. Mrs. Mary M. Colum, 
in the Freeman, goes so far as to say: 
“The achievement of Mr. Anderson is 
that he has won for himself and the 
American people, out of whose life he 
writes, a stage of consciousness to 
which they had not before arrived.” 





WHAT ANATOLE FRANCE MEANS 
TO AMERICA 


HE announcement that the Nobel 
Prize for Literature for 1921 has 
been awarded to Anatole France 

has led to some interesting comment in 
this country. We can follow, if we 
choose, the widening influence in Amer- 
ica of this writer, who is generally re- 
garded as the greatest living master of 
French prose and the most distin- 
guished man of letters in contemporary 
French literature. For several years 
John Lane Company has been publish- 
ing here, in a uniform edition, English 
translations of his 50 odd works. He 


has lately joined the editorial staff of 
the New York Nation. His autobio- 
graphical papers, “La Vie en Fleur,” 
have been running in the New York 
Dial. 

There are indications that his name 
is already becoming a kind of banner in 
the everlasting conflict that goes on, in 
this as in all countries, between the 
radicals and conservatives. His avowed 
Communism, his recent plea in the 
Nation in behalf of the Italian work- 
ingmen, Sacco and Vanzetti, whom he 
chooses to regard as “condemned for a 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AND HIS BRIDE 


Anatole France, winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature at the age of 77, is shown here as he wedded 
Mlle. Eloise Laprévotte sixteen months ago. M. France and his bride, attended by their witnesses to the 
ceremony, are responding to the questions in the civil ceremony at Tours, France 


crime of opinion,” are as warmly 
praised by some as they are condemned 
by others, With Whitman still ex- 
cluded from New York’s Hall of Fame, 
it is hardly likely, a writer in the Free- 
man declares, that the powers that gov- 
ern such matters in this country would 
extend any mark of approval to so de- 
lightful a heretic as the pagan creator 
of Jérome Coignard and author of the 
incomparable series of “Contemporary 
History,”—those four masterpieces of 
irony, “Le Mannequin d’Osier,” “L’An- 
neau d’Améthyste,” “L’Orme du Mail” 
and “M. Bergeret a Paris.” This writer 
feels that, somehow, Anatole France 
“does not seem to fit in anywhere in 
our American scheme of things.” 

He suspects that even the native op- 
timism of our class-conscious radicals 
might revolt from the sardonic disillu- 
sionment of “Les Dieux ont soif,” if that 
dissection of the revolutionary mind 
had been applied to more immediate 
subjects than the heroes of the French 
Revolution. “Indeed, I might almost 
say that he is a phenomenon alien to 
the Anglo-Saxor world, tho I am told 
that the vogue of the handsome English 
edition of his works is both enduring 
and considerable.” 

The Anatole France that America 
knows best is the author of “Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard.” This story deals 


with the most intractable of materials 
for idyllics. The moral that it teaches, 
if it can be said to have any moral, is 
how to get pleasure from one’s mind. 
“Sylvestre Bonnard” is used as a text- 
book in American colleges. “Thais” 
and “L’Ile des Pingouins” are not so 
used; and thereby, Isaac Goldberg 
writes in the Boston Transcript, hangs 
more than one tale. France’s paganism, 
Mr. Goldberg contends, is not Greek. 
It rather belongs to the turbulent era 
of Julian the Apostate. “He is a pagan 
haunted by the spirit of the Christian 
era. One who is preoccupied with the 
divinity of a new dispensation, who is 
torn between conflicting emotions, and 
in turn rejects and accepts the new 
conditions.” Mr. Goldberg says: “Your 
new pagan differs from his prototype in 
that he has fought his way to his intel- 
lectual independence; in that he is so 
deeply conscious of it that he does not 
possess it entirely. He is in self- 
conscious opposition to a mode of life 
that he has rejected. Simple as it may 
seem, it yet needs to be said for the 
benefit of some of our young poets espe- 
cially: one cannot to-day be Greek or 
primitively pagan.” The argument pro- 
ceeds: 


“France—whose real name, of course, 
is Jacques Anatole Francois Thibaud—is 
the impressionist par excellence. He has 
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done much to destroy the fetich of imper- 
sonalism in creative art. He has called it 
a hideous waste of time to seek for truth, 
and has centered his efforts upon the quest 
of beauty, which, if it be quite as abstract 
as truth, possesses the advantage of lying 
nearer the fundamental instincts. If you 
want more labels, he is a neo-Epicurean; 
but remember that ‘neo,’ for it contains 
all the years that have passed since Epi- 
curus lived to provide a noun and an ad- 
jective for restaurants. From an indul- 
gent skepticism, France swerved to mili- 
tant Socialism, thence to despair, and only 
the other day to the Clarté group, which, 
presided over by such leaders as Barbusse 
and Rolland, aims at the regeneration of 
this mad world through the leadership of 
the international intellectuals. France, 
too, an early disciple of Renan, replaces 
virtue by beauty. He recognizes no abso- 
lute in ethics or religion, nor is he much 
less dubious of science. Like Hardy, he 
is classic in spirit and style. Despite the 
proteanism of his intellect, there seems to 
be about his life work something serene, 
‘au-dessus de la mélée.’ Like d’Annunzio 
an egocentric, a pagan, he yet produces 
the impression not of a self-glorifier but of 
a self-distruster. He is more the pagan 
than Hardy, one imagines, because he has 
less fault to find with a god that he denies. 
Someone, indeed, called Hardy a ‘pandia- 
bolist,’ as opposed to pantheist—one who 
sees in all things not the hands of deities 
but the claws of demons. France pos- 
sesses more than the other two that ra- 
diant quality called charm. D’Annunzio 
bathes in perfumes; Hardy chizels out of 
granite, France embroiders upon silk; the 
Frenchman achieves the rare feat of dura- 
bility in delicacy.” 

There is something paradoxical in the 
temperament of Anatole France, as in 
that of most great men. It may be, as 
W. L. George suggests in a tribute pub- 
lished in the New York Socialist Call, 
that he is contradictory because his 
instinct is at war with his reason. 
“The instinct is always hedonistic; he 
loves Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, 
and even the Catholic Church for their 
beauty ; he is fond of all the good things 
of the world, beautiful women, flowers, 
sweetmeats, of all the fine, disdainful 
aristocratic ideas of the artists and the 
philosophers. . . . But there is what 
may be called his social conscience, 
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which is utilitarian and Socialistic. 
That conscience tells him that however 
much beauty he may extract from it, 
this world, filled with wars, with cruel- 
ties, with factories, with ugly houses 
and ugly clothes, with mean prejudices, 
is a world for which he is responsible 
because he is a man. The dream of 
that ugly world will not let him sleep 
easily upon his rose-decked couch.” 

He tells us himself, in his reminis- 
cences in the Dial, that he has always 
believed that “‘the only reasonable thing 
to do is to look for pleasure.” Then he 
says: 


“Like Jean-Jacques, I am tempted to 
defy any man to say he is better than I 
am. But I hasten to add that I do not on 
that account think highly of myself. I 
think that men in general are worse than 
they seem. They do not show themselves 
as they are; they hide when they commit 
deeds which will cause them to be hated 
or despized and show themselves when 
they act in a manner which will be ap- 
proved or admired. I have rarely opened 
a door inadvertently without finding some- 
thing that made me look with pity on 
humanity, with disgust or horror. What 
can I do? It is not pleasant telling, but 
I cannot help myself. Have I always been 
faithful to that truth I love so passion- 
ately? I flattered myself just now on that 
score. After ripe reflection I would not 
swear to it. There is little art in these 
stories; but perhaps a little has crept in; 
and when you have said art you have said 
arrangement, dissimulation, falsehood. 

“It is questionable whether the language 
of humanity lends itself perfectly to the 
expression of the truth; it derives from 
the cries of animals and has kept some 
of their characteristics; it expresses emo- 
tion, passions, needs, joy and sorrow, hate 
and love. It was not made to tell the 
truth. There is no truth in the souls of 
savage beasts; there is none in ours, and 
the metaphysicians who have described it 
are lunatics. 

“All I can say is that what I have done 
I have done in good faith. I repeat: I 
love truth. I believe that humanity has 
need of it; but surely it has a much 
greater need of falsehood which flatters 
and consoles and gives infinite hopes. 
Without falsehood humanity would perish 
of despair and ennui.” 
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REDISCOVERING THE GENIUS 
OF HERMAN MELVILLE 


ville boom.” For several months, 

writers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic have been singing in ever-increasing 
volume the praise of the author of 
“Moby Dick.” One such writer, H. M. 
Tomlinson, of the London Nation, ranks 
this strange and fantastic tale with 
“Don Quixote,” “Gulliver’s Travels” 
and the “Pickwick Papers.” It goes, he 
says, into “that small company of big, 
extravagant, generative books which 
have made other writers fertile in all 
ages—books we cannot classify, but 
which must be read by every 
man who writes.” Arnold 
Bennett and Augustine Bir- 
rell are hardly less enthusias- 
tic. And now comes the first 
biography of Melville, written 
by Raymond M. Weaver, of 
the Department of English 
at Columbia University, and 
published by George H. Doran 
Company. It pays tribute to 
Melville as mariner and mys- 
tic, and underscores the mag- 
nitude of his literary achieve- 
ment, but brings out, above 
all, the tragedy of his career. 
“He spent his youth and early 
manhood,” Professor Weaver 
writes, “in the forecastles 
of a merchantman, several 
whalers, and a man-of-war. 
He diversified whale-hunting 
by a sojourn of four months 
among practising cannibals, 
and a mutiny off Tahiti. He 
returned home to New Eng- 
land to marry the daughter 
of Chief Justice Shaw of 
Massachusetts, and to win 
wide distinction as a novelist. 
. . « But he felt that triumph 
had not been achieved. ... 
The last forty years of his 
history are a record of a stoi- 
cal—and sometimes frenzied 


|’ is clear that we are in for a “Mel- 
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—distaste for life, a perverse and sedu- 
lous contempt for recognition. .. . He 
earned his living between 1866 and 
1886 as inspector of Customs in New 
York City. His deepest interest came 
to be in metaphysics: which is but 
misery dissolved in thought.” There 
are those who see deep spiritual sig- 
nificance in these closing years, but 
Professor Weaver cannot escape the 
conviction that Melville’s career as a 
whole is “like a star that drops a line 
of streaming fire down the vault of the 
sky—and then the dark and blasted 
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THE LITERARY DISCOVERER OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
The first biography of Herman Melville, just published, is a 
noteworthy sign of the revival of interest, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in one of the chief and most unusual figures in our 
literature. 

style.” 


His “‘Typee” and “Omoo” created “a South Sea 
His “Moby Dick” is hailed as a masterpiece. 
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shape that sinks into the earth.” 

It is true that.Lowell and Longfellow 
praised the writings of Melville and 
that Nathaniel Hawthorne (to whom 
“Moby Dick” is dedicated) found him 
“better worth immortality than the 
most of us.” ‘Yet somehow, from the 
first, malign influences were pursuing 
him. His attacks, in “Typee”’ and 
“Omoo,” on missionary activities in the 
South Sea Islands, were fiercely re- 
sented. His increasingly pessimistic 
philosophy left him friendless. When a 
fire in the office of Harper and Brothers 
in 1853 effectually reduced “Pierre”’— 
his most daring book—to a safely 
limited edition, the public seemed to 
lose interest in this and his other 
writings. 

It was not until he had been hailed 
in France as “an American Rabelais”; 
prized in England by the author of 
“The City of Dreadful Night”; greeted 
by Stevenson with slangy enthusiasm 
as a “howling cheese”; rated by Mase- 
field as unique among writers of the 
sea; and resurrected in Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan,” that he may be said to have come 
into his own. At the present time there 
is none to dispute the statement of 
Professor Weaver that Melville is ‘‘one 
of the chief and most unusual figures 
in our native literature.” 

His claim to such high distinction 
is held to rest upon three prime counts. 
The first is his literary discovery of 
the South Seas; and tho, as Professor 
Weaver remarks, his ample and rapid- 
ly multiplying progeny includes such 
names as Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, John La 
Farge, Jack London, Louis Becke, A. 
Safroni-Middleton, Somerset Maugham, 
and Frederick O’Brien, he is still un- 
surpassed in the manner he originated. 
On this. point, all competent critics are 
agreed. 

His second achievement is well stated 
by the English sea-writer, W. Clark 
Russell, in “A Claim of American Liter- 
ature.” Here is the passage: “When 
Richard Henry Dana and Herman Mel- 
ville wrote, the commercial sailor of 
Great Britain and the United States 


was without representation in litera- 
ture. . . . Dana and Melville were 
Americans. They were the first to 
lift the hatch and show the world what 
passes in a ship’s forecastle; how men 
live down in that gloomy cave, how and 
what they eat, and where they sleep; 
what pleasures they take, what their 
sorrows and wrongs are; how they are 
used when they quit their black sea- 
parlors in response to the boatswain’s 
silver summons to work on deck by day 
and by night. These secrets of the deep 
Dana and Melville disclosed. . . . Dana 
and Melville created a new world, not 
by the discovery, but by the interpreta- 
tion of it. They gave us a full view 
of the life led by tens of thousands of 
men whose very existence, till these 
wizards arose, had been as vague to the 
general land intelligence as the shadows 
of clouds moving under the brightness 
of the stars.” And to Melville and 
Dana, so Russell contends, we owe “the 
first, the best and most enduring revela- 
tion of these secrets.” On this score, 
Conrad, Kipling and Masefield must 
own Melville as master. 

Melville’s third and supreme distinc- 
tion rests upon his masterpiece, “Moby 
Dick,” which, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, is without issue and without 
descent, and seems, as Masefield says, 
to have “spoken the very secret of the 
sea.” The motif of the tale is outlined 
by Professor Weaver in the following 
passage: 


“The organizing theme of this unparal- 
leled volume is the hunt by the mad Cap- 
tain Ahab after the great white whale 
which had dismembered him of his leg; 
of Captain Ahab’s unwearied pursuit by 
rumor of its whereabouts; of the final de- 
struction of himself and his ship by its 
savage onslaught. On the white hump of 
the ancient and vindictive monster Cap- 
tain Ahab piles the sum of all the rage 
and hate of mankind from the days of 
Eden down. 

“Melville expresses an ironical fear lest 
his book be scouted ‘as a monstrous fable, 
or still worse and more detestable, a hide- 
ous and intolerable allegory.’ Yet fabu- 
lous allegory it is: an allegory of the de- 
monism at the cankered heart of nature, 
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teaching that ‘tho in many of its visi- 
ble aspects the world seems formed in 
love, the invisible spheres were formed in 
fright.’ Thou shalt know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you mad. To the 
eye of truth, so Melville would convince 
us, ‘the palsied universe lies before us as 
a leper’; ‘all deified Nature absolutely 
paints like a harlot, whose allurements 
cover nothing but the charnel house 
within.’ To embody this devastating in- 
sight, Melville chooses as a symbol an 
albino whale. ‘Wonder ye then at the 
fiery hunt?’ ” 


The astonishing variety of contradic- 
tory qualities synthesized in ‘Moby 
Dick” may be sought in vain in any 
other literature in such paradoxical 
harmony. These qualities, however, in 
differences of combination and empha- 
sis, are found by Professor Weaver in 
all of Melville’s writings. And he pub- 
lished, besides anonymous contributions 
to periodicals, ten novels and five vol- 
umes of poetry (two of the latter pri- 
vately printed at the very close of his 
life). There survives, in addition, a 
bulk of manuscript material: a novel, 
short stories and a body of verse. 

In that last stage of his life in which 
he came to regard the making of books 
as an irrelevancy, Melville informed 
Hawthorne that he had “pretty much 
made up his mind to be annihilated.” 
It is worth noting, however, that as 
he grew in disillusionment, he grew 
in astonishment. In his relentless 
pessimism he boasted himself “in the 
happy condition of judicious, unencum- 
bered travelers in Europe; they cross 
the frontiers into Eternity with noth- 
ing but a carpet bag,—that is to say, 
the Ego.” 

But in spite of this boast, he had, in 
fact, sent more bulky consignments on 
ahead, and “at the final crack of doom,” 
his biographer prophesies, “this dead 
and disappointed mariner may yet rise 
to an unexpected rejoicing.” For at that 
time of ultimate reckoning, according 
to the eschatology of Masefield: 


“Then the great white whale, old Moby 
Dick, the king of all the whales, will rise 
up from his quict in the sea, and go bel- 


lowing to his mates. And all the whales 
in the world—the sperm-whales, the razor- 
back, the black-fish, the rorque, the right, 
the forty-barrel Jonah, the narwhal, the 
hump-back, the grampus and the thrasher 
—will come to him, ‘fin-out’, blowing their 
spray to the heavens. Then Moby Dick 
will call the roll of them, and from all the 
parts of the sea, from the north, from the 
south, from Callao to Rio, not one whale 
will be missing. Then Moby Dick will 
trumpet, like a man blowing a horn, and 
all that company of whales will ‘sound’ 
(that is, dive), for it is they that have the 
job of raising the wrecks from down 
below. 

“Then when they come up the sun will 
just be setting in the sea, far away to the 
west, like a ball of red fire. And just as 
the curve of it goes below the sea, it will 
stop sinking and lie there like a door. 
And the stars and the earth and the wind 
will stop. And there will be nothing but 
the sea, and this red arch of the sun, and 
the whales with the wrecks, and a stream 
of light upon the water. Each whale will 
have raised a wreck from among the coral, 
and the sea will be thick with them—row- 
ships and sail-ships, and great big seventy- 
fours, and big White Star boats, and bat- 
tleships, all of them green with the 
ooze, but all of them manned by sing- 
ing sailors. And ahead of them will go 
Moby Dick towing the ship our Lord was 
in, with all the sweet apostles aboard of 
her. And Moby Dick will give a great 
bellow, like a fog-horn blowing, and 
stretch ‘fin-out’ for the sun away in the 
west. And all the whales will bellow out 
an answer. And all the drowned sailors 
will sing their chanties, and beat the bells 
into a music. And the whole fleet of them 
will start towing at full speed towards 
the sun, at the edge of the sky and water. 
I tell you they will make white water, 
those ships and fishes. 

“When they have got to where the sun 
is, the red ball will swing open like a door, 
and Moby Dick, and all the whales, and 
all the ships will rush through it into an 
anchorage in Kingdom Come. It will be 
a great calm piece of water, with land 
close aboard, where all the ships of the 
world will lie at anchor, tier upon tier, 
with the hands gathered forward, singing. 
They'll have no watches to stand, no ropes 
to coil, no mates to knock their heads in. 
Nothing will be to do except singing and 
beating on the bell.” 


: 
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THE ONLY INDIAN PAINTER 
IN AMERICA 


N artist has lately come to New 
A York with a personality and pic- 

tures that make a unique appeal. 
He is “Lone Wolf,” said to be the only 
Indian painter in America, and his 
work portrays phazes of life that until 
now have not found an interpreter. “He 
has vision, sincerity and conviction,” 
Vance Thompson wrote, years ago, in 
the Los Angeles Times; “the message 
he has to give is his own; and already 
he has shaped—if he has not perfected 
—a distinct, individual and interesting 
technique.” He is “young, courageous 
and loves both his art and his race,” 
W. M. van der Weyde adds in a new 
article published in the Independent 
and Weekly Review. 





© 

Photographs by Van der Weyde 
“LONE WOLF” 

The Blackfoot Indian painter who is known to white men as 
Hart Schultz. 





The legal name of Lone Wolf is Hart 
Merriam Schultz. His father, James 
Willard Schultz, a man of Dutch an- 
cestry, wrote memorable books on 
Indian life. His mother, Masowatan, 
was a Blackfoot Indian. He was born 
on the Blackfoot Reservation in Mon- 
tana in 1883. As achild he played with 
sticks of colored chalk and was draw- 
ing pictures “of a sort” before he was 
ten years old. At fifteen Lone Wolf 
went out into the world to become a 
cowboy. He lived the free life of the 
plains, following “the game of cow- 
punching,” as he terms it, for twelve 
years. “This work,” Mr. Van der Weyde 
notes, “gave him the opportunity of 
becoming intimately acquainted with 
horses, and the cowboy spent 
most of his leisure hours 
drawing and painting those 
scenes which were always 
around him.” 

Lone Wolf is described as a 
very striking figure. “He is 
more than half a foot taller 
than the average man, is as 
dark as a native of southern 
Italy, as straight as a lance, 
beardless, high cheek - boned, 
deep-eyed, ebony-haired.” His 
paintings, soon to be exhibited 
in New York, depict Indian 
scenes and cowboy life on the 
plains. One of these can- 
vases, Mr. Van der Weyde 
tells us, pictures a blinding 
snow-storm through which 
staggers, almost hopelessly, a 
weary, wind-blown horse, val- 
iantly seeking for the lost 
trail. 


“Astride the groping horse is 
huddled an Indian squaw, and 
leashed on the dragging poles, 
on either side of the horse, is 

2 a pack that doubtless holds a 
well- protected papoose. The 
colors employed in this picture 
are blue and white only. The 
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BREAKING CAMP 


One of the pictures in which “Lone Wolf” not only captures the vanishing 
spirit of Indian life, but also shows himself to be a master of his medium. 


atmospheric effect is extraordinary. So 
vivid is the handling of the subject by 
this Indian painter that the spectator 
poignantly feels the bitterness of the cold 
shown on the surface of the canvas. Lone 
Wolf has handled his subject in masterly 
fashion. A painting 
that can make me phys- 
ically feel the actual 
suffering of the sub- 
jects portrayed is Art 
indeed, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting 
that Lone Wolf will be 
recognized as one of 
the most capable native 
painters of the North- 
west. 

“The painter told me 
that he very distinctly 
remembers, as a child, 
being carried by his 
mother, Masowatan, 
mounted on a horse, 
through just such a 
blinding snow-storm as 
he has pictured.” 


Other paintings by 
Lone Wolf that will 





Critical Moment,” 
showing a fallen 
horse and rider, a 
cowpuncher, attacked 
by the animal pur- 
sued; and the “Wild 
Horse Hunter,” a 
scene on Montana 
plains. 

It is a striking fact 
that Lone Wolf has 
never attended an 
art school. The only 
“teaching” he has 
ever had grew out of 
a fortunate meeting 
in the Grand Canyon 
with Thomas Moran, 
of the famous Moran 
family of painters. 
In other words, Lone 
Wolf is a pupil of 
nature, like many of 
the great modernists. 
The beauty of his work, the promise of 
his work, as Vance Thompson sees it, 
is that, he has escaped the influence of 
schools and school-masters. “His work, 
for good or ill, is victoriously his own.” 











be exhibited are 
“Breaking Camp,” an 
Indian scene; “A 


THE SNOW-STORM 


“So vivid is the handling of the subject by this Indian painter that the 
spectator poignantly feels the bitterness of the cold shown on the surface 


of the canvas.” 










T is always surprizing to be re- 
| minded that our Anglo-Saxon ten- 

dency to make of woman a religion 
and to worship her romantically as a 
superior order of being is a phenomenon 
of race development. In no other so- 
ciety, as Lafcadio Hearn once pointed 
out to the Japanese, is a corresponding 
reverence toward women exacted. In 
no other poetry is it so universally 
manifested. Consider, he acutely ob- 
serves in “Books and Habits” (Dodd- 
Mead), a re-collection of essays spon- 
sored by Professor Erskine, how the 
great mass of our poetry is love poetry 
and the greater part of our fiction love 
stories. Why, asks Lafcadio Hearn, 
should not only the novel writers but 
all the poets make love the principal 
subject of their work? In attempting 
to make selections of poetry and prose 
for class use at the University of Tokyo 
—and endeavoring to select material 
relating to other subjects than passion 
—he found it “impossible to select half 
a dozen stanzas of classic verse which 
do not contain anything about kissing, 
embracing or longing for some imag- 
inary or real beloved.” And “when a 
whole race is interested more in one 
thing than anything else, one may be 
sure that it is so because the subject 
is of paramount importance in the life 
of the average person.” He asked his 
gaping Japanese pupils to “imagine a 
society in which every man must choose 
his wife and every woman must choose 
her husband, independent of outside 
help, and not only choose but obtain if 
possible. The best man—that is to say, 
the strongest and cleverest—is likely 
to get the best woman, in the sense of 
the most beautiful person. The weak, 
the feeble, the poor and the ugly have 
little chance of being able to marry at 
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all. So... every man has a struggle of 
some kind for the possession of every 
woman worth having.” It is argued 
that the great function of poetry is 
to give a stimulus to the struggle— 
to throw a veil of illusion over the love- 
season, since “in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of the thousand 
the beauty of the woman is only im- 
agined.” At the same time, we are re- 
minded, to imagine beauty is really 
to see it—not objectively, perhaps, but 
subjectively beyond all possibility of 
doubt, and the object of art in any form 
is, or should he, to make us imagine 
better conditions than may exist and by 
so imagining to prepare the way for the 
coming of such conditions. Were the 
great American interpreter of Western 
life and literature to the Japanese liv- 
ing to-day he might well rub his eyes 
over the following verses, which appear 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
which, despite the title, contain no sug- 
gestions of love between man and 
woman: 





MY LOVES 
Mary Dixon THAYER 


I LOVE. But my dearest loves are not 

Aware of me. 

I love a tree 

Swaying against a sunset pale as faded 
roses, 

With branches quivering 

Like pointed fingers, 

Sunburnt and strong, 

To where a long 

Cloud lingers 

And daylight closes. 


I love a star that opens wholly 
At dusk, like a young lily lifting 
In some still, shadowed pool 
Tinged with the cool 
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Green sense of dawn, and drifting 
Upen white silences. 


I love the hour 
When love commences, 
And the strange power 
Of little things. 


I love blue shadows laid 

Like curling plumes on snow; 
And icicles—clear shafts of jade— 
And dreams that a thrush flings 
Against cold stars. 


I love wild streams that flow 

Eternally in quiet places, 

Tumbling, like silk spilt out and laces 
Torn and shimmering. And I love low, 
Trembling branches, eager and young, 
That touch my cheek 

And only speak 

In whispers. I love songs sung 

And half forgotten—melodies that break 
Unending through us, and that make 
The tunes our hearts beat time to. 


I love each day 

More than the last. 

What is I love, and what is past— 
What will be—even death— 

The swirling, unrestrained breath 
Of God. that sweeps a world and me 
To a hidden destiny. 


In the New York Times Book Review 
and Magazine an entire page is appro- 
priately given to the following timely 
poem which deserves a place along with 
Joyce Kilmer’s “The White Ships and 
the Red,” which appeared in the same 
medium: 


THE PHANTOM FLEET 
A LEGEND OF 1935 
By Cora Harpy JARRETT 
PEN the door of their kennels, 
And whistle them forth to die, 
The silent old sea-mastiffs : 
Dark in their docks that lie. 
There’s many a seaman’s bosom 
Will heave a sobbing breath 
When the giant gray sea-mastiffs 
Steam out to drink their death. 





So we called to their keepers, 

And we stood and watched them drown; 
Dogged and dour and silent, 

Our dogs of the sea went down, 
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Died for a word and a vision, 
While the wise ones prattled of peace, 
And the keen ones sketched new dread- 
noughts 
When the ten years’ truce should cease. 


Hearts of men, ye are shifting 
As the shifting sand that blows, 
But the deep-drowned heart of iron 
Is steadfast to what it knows; 
The deep-drowned old sea-mastiffs 

Had still a watch to keep 
Against the day of new-born fray, 
Shaking the peaceful deep. 


When the fleet went steaming seaward, 
And the other fleet drew in, 
Two grim half-moons of battle 
In the morning-twilight thin, 
Ere even a gun had spoken, 
.Men heard a seaman shout, 
And—those gray points that prick the 
wave, 
Are they masts and funnels, or do we rave? 
They rise, they loom—from its resting- 
grave 
The Phantom Fleet rides out! 


Up from the floor of ocean, 
Gray with her ancient slime, 
Dripping arose the dreadnoughts, 
The monsters of their time; 
Rolling brine from their scuppers, 
Rocked by an unseen swell, 
They hailed the younger squadrons, 
Foeman and friend as well. 


“We bowed our heads to the ocean, 
We drank her bitter brine; 

We went to our death unconquered, 
Mighty ships of the line; 

We had carried our lives like banners, 
But gladly we laid them down, 

All for a word and a vision 
And an end that Peace should crown. 


“Will ye make of us a mocking? 
Shall we have died for naught, 
When we veiled our heads with the waters 
And gave up the fight unfought? 
We are the Phantom Squadron 
With the barnacles on our rails, 
And when we rise to battle, 
By God, ye shall turn your tails!” 
The wise ones tell of parleys 
By which the fight was stayed 
But ask the frightened gunners 
That clung to the rails and prayed! 
Courage was there, and guns to spare, 
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For foes of mortal breath, 
But who can fight with a squadron 
That has broken the doors of death? 


So one fleet faded eastward, 
And one fleet faded west, 

And the wise ones told the story 
In the words that pleased them best; 

But the seamen know—and they tell it so— 
That when men’s hearts were hot, 

The old sea-dogs the danger heard, 

The drowned sea-mastiffs waked and 

stirred, 

And rose to war for the warrior’s word 

And the Peace that men forgot. 


Another timely and admirable piece 
of “newspaper verse,” deserving to be 
called a poem, is the following which 
we find in the Chicago Evening Post: 


TO FOCH 
By Harriet MONROE 


ARSHAL of France and soldier of the 
world! 

Our sword was yours for War, our wreath 
of bay 

Was yours for Victory; and now—to-day— 

Our hands, our hearts, our hopes, like flags 
unfurled, 

Are yours for Peace, that they who 
grandly died 

Shall not have died in vain. You, battle- 
strong, 

Shudder at praise, but we must shout our 
pride 

And lift your glory to the skies with song. 


In her new book, “Cross-Currents” 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.), Margaret 
Widdemer has accomplished the difficult 
task (or pleasure?) of making a vol- 
ume of lyrics that in depth of feeling 
plus singing quality are equal if not 
superior to anything in her two pre- 
ceding collections. For example: 


CRISIS 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


| THINK there are two aprons at home 
that I can hem, 

I can put a frill of lace for edge to one of 
them; 

I will have blue ribbon to tie it, and to sew 

Just above the pocket in a flaring bow, 

oo sit quite quiet, as if nothing had 

n 


Except the needle’s in and out and out and 
mm. . 

(Every sorrow ends—every horror ends— 

Everything ends that we have to face or 
do— 

These hours will end, too.) 


Back where I live there still are green 
things to see, 

Lilacs and a rose-bush and a tall old apple 
tree, 

Everything is quiet there—everything will 
stay 

Steady till I come to it as when I went 
away— 

I must remember them, think hard of 
them, my flowers, 

And village folks not caring, and the yel- 
low morning hours... . 

(Everything ends that begins beneath the 
sun— 

There will be kind hours after these hours 
are done— ; 

How slow, how slow they run!) 


All of it will surely stop to-night at least 
by ten, 

And I may be too numb to feel a while 
before then. ... 

And maybe if I seem too tired or too like 
to weep 

They’ll give me something merciful to let 
me get to sleep 

And drop inert and shut my eyes and 
count as I lie still 

Sheep slipping ——— a gap and running 
down a hill. 

(Lord, once you saw ‘tt through, the wait- 
ing and the fright, 

And being brave for them to see, as if it 
all were right... . 

Send quick—send quick to-night! 


PLEADING 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


IFE is not a brown book 
Written full of sin, 

For me to read and frown at 

‘Everything within— 

Life is not a wall to climb, 
Life is not a fire 

That I must toil by night and day 
To build up higher, 

Life is: not a lesson-page 
Day by day— 

Life is a lute 
And I must play. 


Never try to make me 
Scold men and be wise 
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Or build up the fire 
Or climb up the skies— 
All of you may do these 
Who walk the roads mute— 
But I was born laughing 
And fingering my lute. . 
Few are the lute-players, 
Echoless the way— _ 
Life is a lute 
And I must play. 


CROSS-CURRENTS 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
} WENT through the streets of the quiet 
little town 

Among the kindly fisher-people passing 
up and down; 

Through the little green streets that softly 
ran to hide 

Among the smooth deep meadows where 
the millsails blew wide— 

Feather-fronded daisy-stalks, miraculously 
tall, 

Nodded to be friends with me across a 
low gray wall; 


And every smallest laneway had its rich 

falling plume 

its close sweet scent of the white 

clematis in bloom, 

And I lingered for the coming of the far 
first star, 

While the barren crowded city seemed so 
mercifully far 

Where the rosy neighbor-women leaned 

, and gossiped leisurely 

At ease between the riches of the sunset 
and the sea.... 


and 


Till, pausing for the whisper of the wind- 
sweet way 

Behind a flowered lattice I could hear one 
say, 

“Jest the dreary village, an’ yer man, an’ 
yer child— 

I think about the city till I’m a’most wild— 

Nothin’ but the gardens an’ the streets 
you know... . 

I’m crazy fer the city .. 
we'll go.” 

In and between the lines of this lyric, 


from the Smart Set, a very genuine 
emotion is all but perfectly expressed: 


. an’ he says 


WAIT AWHILE 
By JEANETTE MARKS 


|? you would know my mother-heart, 
Then wait awhile, be still; 
Watch for the settling dusky light, 
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The silence, on the hill; 
And wait awhile, be still. 


Love, heed the clap of little hands, 
Of leaves upon my trees; 

And hear the traveling of the wind, 
The moving of the seas; 
Then wait awhile, be still. 


If you would know my mother-heart, 
But watch the wasting day! 

The wind steps softly in the corn, 
The light slips to the hill; 
Love, wait awhile, be still. 


Some notable poetry is finding its 
way into the pages of Voices, a journal 
of verse edited by Harold Vinal and 
hailing from Boston. In a recent num- 
ber the two following poems enlist our 
interest : 


SHUT OUT 
By KATHARINE BATES 
[Lp24TH bars me from my garden, but 
by the dusty road 
Glints many a vagrant blossom the wind’s 
caprices sowed. 


Death locks my door against me and flings 
the golden key 

To sink with many another beneath the 
moaning sea. 


But there are haunts for gypsies upon the 
heather moors, 

Where we share with one another the lore 
of out-of-doors; 


And gypsy tells to gypsy what healing 
herbs are best 

When the old wound starts athrobbing and 
starlight brings no rest. 


CONVENTION 
By OLIVER JENKINS 


HEN I catch a glimpse of you, 
An irritating glimpse of you 
Turning some distant corner, 
My body gives a sudden twinge 
And I want to run 
Shouting your name. 


But my companions 

Continue their empty discussion 

Of indemnities 

And foreign trade 

In the same calm, monotonous fashion 
As before; 

And I remain listening. 
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A vigor of expression and reach of 
imagination not too often found in cur- 
rent poetry distinguish the ensuing 
poem, from the Atlantic, and augur a 
distinguished future for the author 
whose name is not familiar to us: 


A YOKE OF STEERS 
By Durose HEYwArRD 
A HEAVE of mighty shoulders to the 


yoke, 
Square, patient heads, and flaring sweep 
of horn; 
The darkness swirling down beneath their 
feet 
Where sleeping valleys stir, and feel the 
dawn; 


Uncouth and primal, on and uy they sway, 

Taking the summit in a drench of day. 

The night-winds volley upward bitter- 
sweet 

And the dew shatters to a rainbow spray 

Under the slow-moving, cloven feet. 


There is a power here that grips the mind; 
A force repressed and inarticulate, 

Slow as the swing of centuries, as blind 
As Destiny, and as deliberate. 


They will arrive in their appointed hour 
Unhurried by the goad of lesser wills, 
Bearing vast burdens on. 

They are the great 
Unconquerable spirit of these hills. 


They are still writing straightaway 
poetry in England and still developing 
new poets of distinction. The name of 
the author of the following, from the 
Nation and Athenzum, is not familiar 
to us: 


THE ALMOND TREE 
By S. G. TALLENTS 


THUS from a bitter ground, 
By sorrow long retarded, 
Pity, at last unbound, 
At last unguarded. 


From the heart of the gnarled wood 
In dark and secret hour, 

Steals silently to bud, 
Silent to flower; 


But blowing unconfined 
In loveliness fugitive 
Must soon to the sharp wind 
Dumbly returning? 


A sweet and bruised array, 
So late in splendor burning, 
To what blind prison of clay 
Dumbly returning? 


The lines that follow, and which we 
reprint from the Smart Set, may not 
be poetry—but poetry is somewhere in 
their neighborhood: 


MOOD 
By BEATRICE RAVENEL 


Ts touch of your wishes offends me. 
But to-day, when you bent your head, 

Leaving me, setting me free from your 
endless sadness, 

A mood brushed by in the air 

And wound about me like a scarf, a trail 
of fragrance 

Blown from a woman in love. 

And the world hung poised like the waiting 

Just before storm. 

Then broke into silver vibrations— 

The infinite, shouting relief of the rain. 

And I loved .. . something. 

You? 


Following is an excellent recipe to be 
read and digested by lovers as well as 
makers of poetry. It appears in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


AS TO ART 
By TED ROBINSON 


TRENGTH without taste is well in sev- 
eral things, 
Taste without strength is pleasant in a 
few; 
Not how, the soldier asks, but what you 
do— 
You ask not what, but how, the tenor sings. 
But can Art seek heaven with no wings, 
Or how be loved on earth unless the hue 
Of earthly flesh and blood tranfuse it 
through, 
And Force solidify its vaporings? 


Taste without strength makes teacup 
poetry 
And namby-pamby trumperies of paint; 
Strength without taste makes verses 
known as “Free” 
And daubs of horrors that, thank 
Heaven, ain’t. 
But rarely strength and taste are wed, 
and we 
Have Genius—half a bruxe and half a 
saint. 
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Why Is A RAILROAD? 111 


FORD WOULD OUST BANKERS AND 
PARASITIC R.R. STOCKHOLDERS 


our industrial existence satisfies 

Henry Ford, who is, neverthe- 
less, an incorrigible optimist. He is 
glad things are as “mussed up” as they 
are because the muss has put the world 
in “the best raw material shape it was 
ever in.” The “new era,” as he calls it, 
is already here. For himself, he is just 
comfortably ready to begin on the truly 
big tasks he sees ahead. In turning his 
business dreams and visions inside out 
to two interpreters, Judson C. Welliver 
and William Atherton Du Puy, writing 
in the Review of Reviews and the Na- 
tion’s Business, respectively, Ford de- 
nounces the great mass of business men 
who are in a hurry to accumulate riches 
and retire. The railroads, he says, are 
a fine illustration of too much hurry to 
get profits. They have most of them 
been built not so much to provide trans- 
portation as profits out of promotion 
and construction. Many have been built 
to sell, and such are defined as little 
more than blackmailing projects. 
Nearly all are suffering from over- 
capitalization, gambling and manipula- 
tion of securities during an era of huge 
consolidation for the sake of increasing 
the volume of securities rather than to 
reduce costs and better the service. 
Bankers, he complains, in the Review 
of Reviews, have gotten to the top in 
railroad control and their management 
has involved the railroads with business 
relations that are ruinous. “Too much 
banker management, too little real 
transportation management,” is his ob- 
jection. Yet, having passed out of 
banker financing into government 
financing, “the operation of the roads is 
left to executives whose real concern is 
to hold their jobs at high salaries. We 
needn’t expect much from them.” He 
doesn’t believe in government owner- 
ship or operation of railroads, but 
rather would turn them loose and insure 
free competition. He objects to the 


A LMOST nothing in this state of 


proposed funding of $500,000,000 of 
railroad obligations to the Government 
through the War Finance Corporation; 
regards it as thoroly bad business, In 
the Nation’s Business he is quoted as 
not wishing to criticize the railroad 
managers, for “with their stockholders 
on their backs and their banker bosses 
who don’t know anything about rail- 
roading, what can they do? They must 
be liberated from the present system. 
And you can’t do that by giving them 
$500,000,000 to perpetuate something 
that is bad.” Most railroads, Mr. Ford 
declares appositely, “have enough law- 
yers working for them to operate them 
if they were engaged in useful work” 
and the greatest burden the railroads 
are carrying is the unproductive stock- 
holder. 

“The real purpose of a railroad is to 
serve the public. There is no reason 
why it should be diverted from that 
service and set to doing an entirely dif- 
ferent thing—putting money into the 
pockets of stockholders who make no 
contribution to the road’s actual opera- 
tion. Paying dividends to these people 
is a burden which should be lifted from 
the railroads: The greater the over- 
capitalization, the heavier the burden. 
It bears them down and prevents them 
from serving their purpose. In the end 
the public pays these dividends. They 
are a tax on the whole people.” 

Ford, in short, believes that the rail- 
roads should and could be owned by 
those who actually operate them and 
that they should not have to go to the 
banks for money. The first thing, he 
maintains, is to make a railroad work. 
Make it possible for people to use it as 
much as they want to, he argues, and 
there will be no trouble about finances. 

Our money and banking system, he 
contends, in this connection, is “the in- 
vention of the Jews, for their own pur- 
poses of control, and it’s bad. Our gold 
standard was founded by the Jews; it’s 
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bad, and things will never get right 
until we are rid of the power they hold 
through it. I’ve figured thirty years on 
making and selling things—what a 
given article would bring, wether 
there would be demand for it. I have 
never figured in gold, which is about 
the most useless of metals, but in terms 
of human energy.” And, apropos of 
labor unions, “there is no such thing as 
a labor union. There is a lot of noise 
and disturbance that the Jews and other 
agitators get up; but the only union is 
the union of union labor officials.” 
Ford is for open and free competition 
in every branch of industry, and is for 
abolishing patents, “which kill competi- 
tion.” The inventor, he contends, 
seldom or never gets the benefits of his 
patent, “An invention or device that 
is useful is always a matter of evolu- 
tion. On the ‘Model T’ car, of which 
we have built 5,500,000, was one device 
which I patented, and was sure nobody 
could get. Afterward I found that the 
same thing precisely had been patented 
in 1826 by a piano tuner! We patented 
our magneto device, but afterward I 
found that Michael Faraday had pro- 
duced the same thing long before. I 
got a patent on a universal joint inside 
a ball-and-socket joint, and was sure it 


was new; later I found the very same 
thing on an old steam engine built 40 
years ago! I keep that engine relig- 
iously just for the sake of that device. 
I have taken out 300 or 400 patents in 
all countries, and I undertake to say 
there is not a new thing on our car. 
People are constantly showing us how 
to put something else on the car, mak- 
ing more parts when we are trying to 
reduce it to fewer parts. But there is 
one advantage in that: the fellow who 
is showing you how to put on something 
new very often shows you how to take 
something off and simplify it all. The 
real thing is to get one piece where 
there have. been two; to get the whole 
machine as near one piece as possible. 
The inventor who has a good thing or 
a good combination will find a way of 
getting his benefits out of it if he is 
let alone.” 

A concluding statement, of interest 
in view of recurrent predictions of an 
approaching petroleum famine, is that 
“an acre of potatoes will produce al- 
cohol to plow it with tractors for 100 
years. Before the war, in Germany 
they produced a gallon of potato alcohol 
for 9 cents—better fuel than gasoline, 
too.” 





A BILLION-GOLD-DOLLAR BANK AS A 
FIRST AID TO EUROPE 


S an alternative for the ter Meu- 
A len and other plans under con- 
sideration by the League of Na- 

tions to revive European finance and 
industry, Frank A. Vanderlip’s proposal 
for the establishment of a Gold Reserve 
Bank of the United States of Europe is 
being studied by international bankers 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 
The plan, which contemplates a bank 
with $1,000,000,000 capital in gold, the 
bulk of which would have to be sup- 
plied by this country, is yet lacking the 
whole-hearted support of any promi- 


nent American banker, Its fundamental 
weakness, as a leading banker observes, 
in the Wall Street Journal, lies in the 
fact that the United States enjoys the 
only free gold market and “American 
banks having lost millions in the past 
two years trying to assist other coun- 
tries that are no better off than before 
and having had their fingers burnt once, 
are not likely to stick them in the fire 
again.” The New York Journal of 
Commerce approves the plan in theory 
but sees little in it to appeal to the in- 
vestor, holding that it even lacks the 
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possible lure of the $100,000,000 For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation, now 
dormant because of failure to obtain 
sufficiently broad financial backing. It 
is “right in theory and workable if a 
way can be found to raise the capital 
and to overcome national jealousies,”’ is 
the consensus of banking opinion. 

The framework of the proposed Gold 
Reserve Bank of the United States of 
Europe is that of our Federal Reserve 
system, which, the New York Globe 
opines, is the most useful device which 
this country has obtained for the con- 
trol of the business cycle. 

“To the existence of the Federal Re- 
serve must be attributed the reality 
that no financial panic has dumped its 
terrors into the lap of the present in- 
dustrial depression. Something of the 
same steadiness might be imparted to 
world business—America would both 
give and receive in the transaction—if 
the Vanderlip plan were accepted.” 

Frank A. Vanderlip himself, in out- 
lining the project in Berlin, did not pre- 
tend. to say that so huge a sum as 
$1,000,000,000 in gold could be raised, 
but it is his belief that “the plan is a 
sound banking measure applicable to 
the present chaotic situation in Europe, 
and if the nations of central Europe 
desire to adopt it, there is a fair prob- 
ability that the capital would be sub- 
scribed.” .Its author does not claim 
that the plan is a universal panacea for 
the ills of Europe. He admits it will 
not balance a budget when the expendi- 
tures are extravagant and taxation in- 
sufficient. It will not cure an adverse 
foreign trade balance where the country 
is demanding large imports and has 
little to export. It would, however, 
offer some firm financial ground to 
stand on to commence the reconstruc- 
tion of European finances. If it were 
carried out on the terms suggested, that 
is, a central bank with a capital of 
$1,000,000,000 gold and a currency is- 
sue backed by a minimum of 20 per 
cent. of gold—it would provide the pos- 
sibility of issuing $5,000,000,000 of 
sound bank notes, in which the whole 
world would have confidence and which 


would be uniform in character through- 
out the territory adopting the scheme. 
A digest of the prospectus defines the 
bank as a sort of “super corporation” 
to be created through the League of 


‘Nations or in some -way that would 


raise it above any particular national- 
ity, and to issue an international cur- 
rency and to discount approved commer- 
cial paper. Subscription to shares at 
$100 would be open to any one able to 
subscribe and pay in gold. As America 
at the present time holds the predom- 
inating stock of free gold, it is pre- 
sumable that the bulk of the initial sub- 
scriptions would céme from this coun- 
try. It is not proposed, however, that 
America should be necessarily the per- 
manent lodgment of the stock, and 
provisions are proposed under which 
all stock might in the future be pur- 
chased by Europeans. With that in 
view, the stock would be issued in two 
classes. The stock subscribed for by 
Americans would be designated stock A. 
That subscribed for by Europeans 
would be designated stock B. The two 
stocks would be absolutely identical in 
all respects, except that Class A stock 
would be subject to retirement by call 
at 120. 

The affairs of the corporation would 
be controlled by a court composed of 
nine trustees, who would be named in 
the articles of organization, five of 
these to be Americans and four to be 
Europeans. There would also be nine 
alternate trustees, similarly divided be- 
tween America and Europe, any one of 
whom might act in the absence or dis- 
ability of any trustee, and when so act- 
ing would have all the powers of a 
trustee. The aim would be to form this 
board of trustees of men of the very 
highest character and widest financial 
experience; men who would rise above 
even national selfishness, and from 
whom might be expected a devotion to 
the general financial rehabilitation of 
Europe. The trustees should elect a 
governor general and a deputy governor 
general from among their members. 

There would be organized in each of 
those European nations which invite 
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the establishment of a branch of the 
Gold Reserve Bank of the United States 
of Europe a_ banking corporation 
created under special legislative act. 
These several banks will be referred to 
hereafter as “gold reserve national 
banks.” A prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment in any nation of a gold reserve 
national bank should be: 

First—An official invitation by the 
government of the country concerned 
to establish such a bank. 

Second—The furnishing, free of all 
expense, by the government of an ade- 
quate building, equipped for the pur- 
poses of the business; this building and 
the ground upon which it stands to be 
given the same ex-territorial rights as 
those enjoyed by a foreign embassy. 

Third—An undertaking that there 
will in the future be no hampering 
legislation enacted against the free cir- 
culation of the notes of the Gold Re- 
serve Bank of the United States of 
Europe; nor against their free expor- 
tation and importation; nor against the 
making of contracts payable in these 
notes; nor against the opening of de- 
posit accounts in these notes in other 
banks. 


Fourth—In lieu of all taxes, present 
and future, either against the reserve 
bank or upon its circulating notes, there 
would be paid to the government of the 
country in which the gold reserve na- 
tional bank is located the profits of the 
bank, with such exceptions as may be 
determined. When the surplus of the 
gold reserve national bank reaches 50 
per cent. of its capital, three-quarters of 
the earnings would go to the govern- 
ment of the country in which the bank 
is located, so long as the bank’s surplus 
is maintained unimpaired at 50 per 
cent. of its capital. The remaining 
one-quarter of the earnings, after the 
regular dividend of 8 per cent. has been 
paid upon the stock, would be declared 
as extra dividend and be paid to the 
Gold Reserve Bank of the United States 
of Europe. 

A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Hitchcock authorizing 
a somewhat similar institution. Sen- 
ator Hitchcock’s proposed bank, how- 
ever, would have a capital stock of two 
and one-half billions. It presumes also 
upon the United States taking the initi- 
ative in putting it into operation. Mr. 
Vanderlip thinks that the initiative 
must come from Europe. 





A NEW FREIGHT CAR THAT MARKS AN 
EPOCH IN TRANSPORTATION 


'‘RANSPORTATION _ congestion, 
mail, express and freight rob- 
beries, which annually entail a 

loss of millions, and other railroad evils 
promise to end with the general adop- 
tion of a new “container car” which 
New York Central officials foresee as 
changing the whole physical appearance 
of freight, express and mail rolling 
stock. The innovation resembles noth- 
ing more than a long car loaded with 
large steel safes in which commodities 
of all kinds travel from consignor to 
consignee, inviolate against thieves, 
fire, weather and breakage. The safes 
or containers are lifted on and off the 
cars by cranes, permitting the “parent” 


rolling stock to continue in immediate 
transportation circulation. 

Wilbur Forrest writes, in the New 
York Tribune, that the express and 
mail type of the container car is 63 feet 
long and carries 9 containers. The 
standard freight car type is 53 feet in 
length and carries either 3 large or 6 
small containers. All the cars are spe- 
cially fitted with patent bulkheads into 
which the “safes” fit snugly down to the 
car bed. The “safe” is locked on being 
loaded by the consignor and once on the 
car is again locked by the railroad com- 
pany. 

The Post-Office Department, it is an- 
nounced, has endorsed the “safety de- 
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THE “CONTAINER CAR” IS REVOLUTIONIZING FREIGHT, EXPRESS AND MAIL 
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ROLLING STOCK 


Adopted by the New York Central, it resembles a long car loaded with large steel safes 
inviolate against thieves, fire, weather and breakage. 


posit, traveling lock-box” for all types 
of mail, and, we read, the New York 
Central has installed the invention per- 
manently on its line between New York 
and Chicago, 

Demonstrations have shown that the 
largest container car can be emptied of 
its nine containers by an ordinary crane 
in about 20 minutes. Fitted with other 
units, either empty or loaded, it can be 
back in circulation in about the same 
period. Either moving or stationary 
lifting cranes may be used for loading 
or unloading onto motor trucks, plat- 
forms or even the ground. 

Railway officials assert that the tre- 
mendous expense of maintaining box 
cars and other rolling stock equal to all 
emergencies will be materially cut down 
because with the rapid handling of con- 
tents cars may provide double their 
present utility. 

Some of the most important mer- 
chandizing firms in the East and Middle 
West cooperated with the railroad in 
the trial trips of container cars. On 
the first trip—from New York to Chi- 
eago—the nine containers of one car 


were “craned” to motor trucks by an 
ordinary wrecking derrick mounted on 
a diminutive flatcar in from three- 
quarters of a minute to three minutes 
each. All were off the car in twenty- 
two minutes. A truck delivered the 
first one to a department store a mile 
away from the railway terminal in 
thirty-eight minutes and another con- 
tainer was delivered at its ultimate des- 
tination, five miles away, in one hour 
and fifteen minutes. All nine were un- 
locked by the various consignees in 
business houses, unpacked and returned 
to their bulkheads on the car, ready to 
start back East, within two hours. 

Rehandling en route is, it is said, a 
simple operation of shifting a container 
from one car to another which will take 
it to the addressee, who may unpack 
and check the shipment, either at his 
own place of business or on the railway 
company’s platform, Motor trucks and 
a billion dollars’ worth of new roads 
projected throughout the United States 
are expected to play a large part in the 
container system. Its adoption by the 
leading railroads is assured. 
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The largest containers so far tried 
out by the New York Central are up- 
ward of three tons capacity, and while 
this railroad has not yet inaugurated 
the refrigerator container, it is an- 
nounced that these will follow, not only 


for the initial transportation of meat 
but all other kinds of perishable food. 
Under normal circumstances the ordi- 
nary motor truck of proper burden may 
carry them safely even to towns or vil- 
lages where railroads do not exist. 





HOW AMERICA CAN WIN BACK ITS 
LOST EXPORT TRADE 


going to the place which Sher- 

man identified with war, and, ac- 
cording to Alexander R. Zoccola, writ- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post, it is 
bound to arrive there soon unless Amer- 
ican export manufacturers begin to 
establish local branches in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in Latin America. 
Early in 1921 the amount of money tied 
up, frozen abroad in repudiated ship- 
ments and extension of drafts, was 
estimated at more than $3,000,000,000. 
In Buenos Aires alone there is said to 
be at least $50,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican merchandize lying on the docks, 
which the buyers refuse to accept and 
pay for. In many cases the buyers 
claim some defect in the goods or plead 
delay ia shipment; but as a rule, we 
read, they do not attempt to disguise 
the real reason, the cost of dollar ex- 
change. In other words, “our cus- 
tomers have definitely, however unrea- 
sonably, cut the traces and determined 
to do their future business with 
Europe.” 

We have no orders coming in, yet if 
we had them how could we fill them 
when the banks absolutely refuse to 
negotiate any foreign drafts, to finance 
any foreign shipments? They point to 
the undigested mass of foreign credits 
and declare that, until it is absorbed, 
they cannot spare more money for this 
purpose, and we have practically no for- 
eign banks in the European sense of 
the term. In Europe, as the Saturday 
Evening Post writer—an authority on 
the subject—points out, every foreign 
bank has funds solely available for 
financing shipments to the particular 
foreign market in which it specializes. 


A MERICAN export trade is rapidly 


And, in his opinion, it is now too late 
for us to endeavor to overcome this 
drawback by the establishment of 
purely foreign banks, such as the con- 
templated $100,000,000 Foreign Trade 
Finance Corporation, because, “even if 
such a bank were established, it would 
lack the essential requirements to suc- 
cess—foreign branches, It would have 
to rely on correspondents abroad, Euro- 
pean or native banks, or the few 
branches existing abroad of American 
domestic banks.” 

Under the circumstances, the writer 
admits, American manufacturers are 
not justified in continuing to ship goods 
to foreign customers on credit terms 
nor, on the other hand, can we sell our 
goods for cash; but there is a third 
course exemplified by one or two auto- 
mobile manufacturers who consign 
their cars to their own foreign branches 
for distribution in Argentina and else- 
where and are doing a handsome busi- 
ness. It is obvious that the United 
States manufacturer with his own 
branch, controlled by himself, managed 
by his own men, has no repudiations 
of shipments to contend with. When 
he ships cars to his branch they are 
accepted. He has no animosity, no re- 
sentment, no anti-United States feeling 
and European prejudice to contend 
with. This animosity, we are assured, 
is almost wholly confined to the large 
business man, the importer, and only 
to a very limited, let us say diluted, 
extent does it reach the buying public 
abroad, which “is not aware or con- 
cerned with the difficulties of doing 
business with the United States.” Even 
an Italian, once he owns a flivver, will 
just as lief buy an American tire as an 
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Italian one, if it is attractively offered 
to him. 

As to the exchange problem in this 
case, “let us assume that the Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturer had 200 
cars in stock when the crash came, that 
these cars retailed at 5,000 Argentine 
pesos each, and that he continued to sell 
them at the same price. At normal ex- 
change this netted the manvfecturer, 
say, $2,000 United States per car. Ex- 
change gradually rose from 100 to 150 
—let us say that it averaged 133. In- 
stead of getting $2,000 for his stock, 
Mr, X averaged only $1,500. In other 
words, he took an inventory loss of 25 
per cent.—exactly the same as he did 
in this country. His Buenos Aires 
branch did not show him any more loss 
than did his Boston branch, and he con- 
tinued doing business! His sales, of 
course, were reduced in volume, but 
they did not stop, like his competitors’ 
who sold to an English or an Italian or 
a French importer. 

“On the contrary, he is taking advan- 
tage of the present lack of stock of local 
dealers to boost his sales. He doesn’t 
have to discount a draft when he makes 
a shipment, wondering all the time if 
the draft will be accepted at the other 
end. He ships to the branch, and the 
branch, on the strength of its stock and 
of the reputation and credit of the home 
firm, has no trouble in borrowing what 
money it needs from local banks, and so 
pays the home firm long before it has 
sold the cars. If it sells the cars on 
credit it can discount its notes, which 
of course are in local currency, with 
local banks and remit the proceeds home 
without gambling on what the exchange 
will be when the notes mature. It can 
even anticipate its sales in order to fix 
what amount of dollars it will secure 
for its pesos, by selling for future de- 
livery the pesos it will obtain from its 
sales next month or the month after. 
To finance a foreign branch is child’s 
play compared with financirg sales to 
foreign buyers.” 

Citing another case in point, the 
writer tells of traveling south on one 
occasion with the best type of Ameri- 


can foreign salesman, well educated, 
speaking fluent Spanish and a man who 
thoroly knew his business. He was go- 
ing to South America to introduce a 
well-known make of automobile tire— 
that is, well known here. The writer 
stayed at the same hotel with him in 
Buenos Aires, and will never forget how 
his -pirit gradually broke on realizing 
the impossible, heart-breaking task he 
had set himself to overcome European 
prejudice there. He tried importer 
after importer, but it was no use. 

“What?” they said. “American tires 
compete against European tires? Ab- 
surd!” This salesman bought a heavy 
French car, equipped three wheels with 
three different European tires, the 
fourth wheel with his own, drove it 
until he had driven the three European 
tires to shreds, with his own tire still 
full of service. And even then it was 
no use! They said there must be a 
trick in it somewhere; that anyhow the 
public demanded European tires. The 
salesman returned to the States broken- 
hearted but not quite defeated. He said 
to his firm, “Give me one more chance. 
Let me go down there with 10,000 tires 
and open a store, and I’ll show them.” 
The firm was clever enough to see the 
light; they formed a subsidiary com- 
pany, sent him down to manage it, and 
told him to go ahead and shoot his 
orders. Within a few years that branch 
was selling more tires in Argentina 
than all the European makes combined, 
and still is, by many times. 

It is emphasized that a branch office, 
merely for the purpose of taking orders. 
will not do. “We must permanently in- 
vest our merchandize in the foreign 
country in which we wish to dispose of 
our goods.” This permanent investment 
will vary in extent. Naturally, it will 
take a smaller investment to open a 
branch in Lima, Peru, or in Iquitos 
than one in Buenos Aires or Paris. It 
is a mistake to suppose that only large 
foreign centers are suitable fields for 
the export branch. A _ small corset 
manufacturer, for instance, might pos- 
sibly do much better with a branch in 
Caracas than with one in Buenos Aires. 
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Again, the proportion of the invest- 
ment to the annual turnover must vary 
with the class of commodity. It is ob- 
vious that a manufacturer of a slow- 
selling line, such as furniture or 
jewelry, must invest a greater amount 
in proportion to the sales he will make 
than a producer of cotton yarn or of 
gasoline. In every case the branch must 


be managed by an American or a for- 
eigner who has resided in this country 
long enough to have absorbed a thoro 
American commercial education. A na- 
tive resident in the country in which the 
branch is opened may make a very effi- 
cient employee, but he must never be 
put in complete charge. The American 
branch must be American. 





PALESTINE IS FLOURISHING UNDER 
THE BRITISH MANDATE 


have entered Palestine since the 

war, according to a report sub- 
mitted to the British Government by 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the British High 
Commissioner of the mandatory dis- 
tricts of Palestine and Trans-Jordania. 
The report, made public by the League 
of Nations News Bureau, covers the 
year ending June 30 last, and will serve 
as a basis for the report promised by 
the British Government to the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations. 

It is especially interesting as reflect- 
ing the development of Palestine as the 
future home of the Jewish race. The 
High Commissioner points out that the 
country, if properly developed, ought to 
experience a future far more prosper- 
ous than it enjoyed before the war. Its 
geographical position may once more 
render it an important center to the 
commercial traffic of the larger sur- 
rounding territory. Within the limits 
of the province, he says, it offers the 
varieties of soil and climate of a con- 
tinent. He describes the 64 Jewish 
agricultural settlements made since the 
inception of the Zionist movement and 
draws a drastic comparison between 
their prosperity and the condition of 
the rest of the country, with its hope- 
lessly primitive agricultural methods. 

The entire population is reported to 
be a little short of 700,000, or less than 
the province of Galilee alone in the 
time of Christ. Four-fifths of the popu- 
lation are Moslems. There is a small 
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percentage of genuine Bedouin Arabs, 
while the rest, altho they speak Arabic 
and are termed Arabs, are largely of 
mixed race. There are 77,000 Chris- 
tians, the majority of whom belong to 
the Orthodox Church and speak Arabic. 
It is surprizing to read that half a cen- 
tury ago there was only a handful of 
Jews in the country, and that an over- 
whelming majority of the Jewish popu- 
lation has entered it during the last 
forty years. The total number of mem- 
bers of that race in Palestine is now 
76,000—less than one in ten. 
Nevertheless, the recent immigration 
of Jews has proved far too rapid for 
the country to take care of, and for this 
reason as much as for any other the 
anti-Jewish outbreaks around Jaffa in 
May this year were made an excuse for 
closing the ports to additional immi- 
grants. Conditions are said to be prac- 
tically normal at present, and the ports 
have been opened to persons who can 
prove themselves belonging to one of 
the following categories: (1) Persons 
of independent means who intend to 
take up permanent residence in Pales- 
tine; (2) members of professions who 
intend to follow their calling; (3) wives 
and children and other persons wholly 
dependent on residents in Palestine; 
(4) persons who have a definite pros- 
pect of employment with specified em- 
ployer or enterprize; (5) pérsons of 
religious occupation, including the class 
of Jews who have come to Palestine in 
recent years from religious motives, and 
who can show that they have means of 
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maintenance there; (6) travelers who 
do not propose to remain in Palestine 
longer than three months; (7) returned 
residents. 

In regard to the future policy of the 
administration, the High Commissioner 
says that it is the duty of the manda- 
tory power to promote the well-being 
of the Arab population as if there were 
no Zionist question and as if there had 
been no Balfour declaration. In such a 
policy he finds nothing incompatible 
with reasonable Zionist aspirations, 
and he says that if the present Arab 
majority were in any way wronged or 
harmed the moral influence of Zionism 
would be greatly impaired as a result 
of it. 

Almost from the time of taking office, 
High Commissioner Samuels has been 
steadily working toward the establish- 
ment of some form of self-government 
for the district. In October, 1921, he 
instituted an advisory council with 
twenty members. Ten members of this 
represented the administration, and of 
the other ten, all of whom are nomi- 
nated by him, four are Moslems, three 
Christians and three Jews. So far the 
cooperation between the council and the 
administration has been pleasant and 
fruitful, we are told, and no measure 
proposed by the council has been re- 
jected by the High Commissioner. 
“Steps are now being taken,” says the 
report, “to form a constitution for the 
country, which will include the elective 
element, and the leaders of the various 
sections of the population are being con- 
sulted as to its terms.” 

Many of the exhausting taxes im- 
posed by the former Turkish adminis- 
tration have been repealed and a rea- 





The total number of persons ten years 
of age and over reported as gainfully oc- 
cupied in 1920 was 41,609,192, which is an 
increase of 9 per cent. over the number 
occupied in 1910—38,167,336. Of the per- 
sons gainfully occupied in 1920, 33,059,793 
were males and 8,549,399 were females. 
The males formed 61.3 per cent. of the 
total male population and 78.2 per cent. 
of the male population ten years of age 
and over. 
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sonable and modern taxation system 
introduced. It is expected that in the 
future in every district a very consider- 
able part of the income of the district 
will be derived from the tobacco indus- 
try which has been growing rapidly 
since the end of the war. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, previously prohibited, 
has begun in several districts, while a 
number of factories have been or are 
being opened for the manufacture of 
cigarets from imported tobacco. 

Notable work has been done by the 
Department of Public Health. Under 
the old Turkish régime there were no 
hospitals or dispensaries of any kind 
for the civil population. Now the gov- 
ernment maintains 15 hospitals, 21 dis- 
pensaries, 8 clinics and 5 epidemic 
posts. The fight is particularly directed 
against malaria and eye diseases, which 
are the two curses of the country. Other 
epidemic diseases are absent to a 
marked extent. In the campaign against 
malaria more than 15,000 wells have 
been registered and are regularly being 
dealt with, and 670 villages are in the 
zone of supervizion. The report shows 
equally promising results in the field of 
education, which previously lay as 
fallow as some of the waste lands that 
mar large portions of Palestine. Any 
town or village needing a school can 
now obtain it simply by providing a 
suitable building and keeping it in re- 
pair, while the government out of the 
general taxes defrays the salaries of the 
teachers and other costs of maintenance. 
It is believed that a satisfactory school 
system will be established in this man- 
ner for the entire country within four 
years. 


Thirty thousand persons are injured in 
the United States every day of the year. 

Every minute 5 persons meet death by 
accident. 

Twenty-one persons are hurt every 
minute. 

The total number of 
deaths is 11 millions a year. 

These figures are given by Major J. J. 
Crowley, of the War Risk Insurance De- 
partment. : 


accidents and 
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MASTER INVENTORS DISCUSS SOME 
REVOLUTIONIZING PROJECTS 


HEN two famous inventors get 
together in a laboratory and 
chat about their past achieve- 

ments and future projects it is fasci- 
nating to sit and listen, as did Arthur 
Benington the other day to Thomas A. 
Edison and Edouard Belin, the French 
inventor of the method of transmitting 
photographs and handwriting over a 
telephone wire or by wireless teleg- 
raphy. The meeting occurred in the 
Edison laboratory at West Orange, New 
Jersey. Belin told Edison that his in- 
vention was the result of 26 years of in- 
tensive work. He had begun by trying 
to invent television—that is, seeing at 
a distance, as, for instance, seeing a 
person with whom one is conversing by 
telephone. 

“Useless! Futile!’ Edison is quoted 
in the New York World as exclaiming. 

“But,” rejoined the French inventor, 
“I succeeded in transmitting the light 
of a brilliant candle over a wire to a 
distance of 500 meters and make it vis- 
ible as a point of light on a screen. 
This gave me the idea of transmitting 
photographs, outline maps and hand- 
writing by wire.” 

“But why?” 

“Because there was a great demand 
for such an apparatus. The commanders 
of the armies wanted to be able to send 
orders to subordinates and to report to 
superiors more rapidly than the tele- 
graph or the wireless would carry their 
messages and with greater secrecy. 
Thus I came to develop the sending and 
receiving apparatus with which this 
can be done without any one except the 
sender and receiver being able to know 
the contents of the message—without, 
that is, the intermediary of a telegraph 
or wireless operator and without the 
possibility of interception. It proved 
very useful in the last stages of the 
war.” 

To which the American wizard re- 
joined, to the astonishment of the 
other: “A man who has the genius to 


invent things like yours has the right 
to make a whole lot of money out of 
them. You cannot expect to make a 
very large amount of money out of this, 
and you ought to have it; you deserve 
it; it is your right.” 

M. Belin protested that he did not 
need a large amount of money; what 
would he do with it if he had it? 

“Build yourself a fine laboratory 
where you could have everything you 
desire and be able to hire the greatest 
technical experts as assistants,” replied 
Edison. “A laboratory in which you 
would be free to develop your ideas, to 
experiment, to carry out your ideals, to 
invent anything that comes into your 
head, regardless of expense.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and went on to say in defense of 
his invention, that there was a great 
field for it in commerce, business and 
diplomacy. The Paris Bourse, for ex- 
ample, has already accepted orders for 
the purchase and sale of securities sent 
by wireless from Spain and received in 
Paris as facsimile autographs of the 
senders. The great point of this sys- 
tem, which was news to Edison, is the 
absolute secrecy of the messages. “Yet,” 
persisted Edison, “why not come down 
to earth and invent something that all 
the world needs, something to bring in 
the millions you should have for a 
greater laboratory?” 

“IT have another invention ready to 
release in 1922—an improvement in the 
motion picture.” 

“Now you are getting down to the 
level of the people,” cried Edison. 
“What about it?” , 

“It is a method that does-away with 
the obturator and takes pictures by con- 
tinuous light, thus greatly increasing 
the speed.” 

After some technical discussion 
which would interest only those who 
make and use moving-picture machines, 
Edison said: “I tell you what you 
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A PLAN TO RESURRECT EUROPE 


should do now. You must invent a film 
with a much finer grain.” 

“T should very much like to,” said 
Belin, “but every one of the cinema ex- 
perts in Europe has been trying for 20 
years to do that very thing and without 
success.” 

“T know,” said Edison, “but that does 
not prove it cannot be done. . . .Noth- 
ing is impossible. We merely don’t yet 
know how to do it.” 

Discussing the technicalities of the 
motion-picture film, the two inventors 
fell to drawing diagrams. One Edison 
diagram represented a series of three 
strips of film, one of which had fairly 
large openings, or windows, in the film, 
the next had smaller ones, and the next 
smaller still. Beside these he wrote 
figures: 1,000, 250 and 60. “This,” he 
said, pointing to the larger, “costs 
$100; this costs $25; this last costs $6. 
And this places the moving picture in 
every home in the wide world, in every 
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little country school house, in the hall 
of every church.” 

“That is just what I am hoping to 
do,” said Belin. 

“Fine!” cried Edison. “Do that and 
you have the fortune you deserve, and 
you can go to work on that ten times 
larger laboratory. And you will do it! 
A man with a head shaped like yours 
can invent anything.” 

Asked by the French inventor as to 
his opinion of the future of trans- 
atlantic aerial communication, whether 
it would develop along the lines of the 
airship or of the airplane, Edison 
promptly replied: “The helicopter.” 

“We have a very long road to go be- 
fore the helicopter is perfected to the 
point of using it for transatlantic voy- 
ages,”’ was Belin’s skeptical comment. 

“We certainly have,” said Edison. 
“But the principle is sound, and I be- 
lieve that 10, 15 or 25 years from now 
some one will discover the right way.” 


“THE BRIGHT HOPE OF THE INDUSTRL 
AL WORLD’—THE TER MEULEN PLAN 


senting the Provisional Eco- 

nomic and Financial Commission 
of the League of Nations, recently laid 
what is known as the “ter Meulen plan” 
‘to revive European industry before 
President Harding, Secretaries Mellon 
and Hoover, Eugene Meyer, managing 
director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. All are said to have ap- 
proved it with the result that unofficial 
aid will be given in placing it in imme- 
diate operation. 

It is characterized as “the bright 
hope of the industrial world,” and, re- 
duced to its simplest terms, is a device 
for putting government support behind 
the financial transactions of importers, 
the support in each case being given by 
the country in which the importer does 
business. The government in question 


S*: DRUMMOND FRASER, repre- 


issues special bonds bearing a reason- 
able rate of interest, these bonds being 


based upon an estimated “gold value” 
placed upon some specific revenue-pro- 
ducing function of that government, 
such as import and export duties, for- 
ests, government-owned railways, mo- 
nopolies and so on. The value to be 
placed upon such revenue-producing 
government enterprizes is to be fixed by 
an international commission of the 
League of Nations, the plan being to 
aid the movement of necessities only, 
including raw materials. 

A typical transaction will show how 
the ter Meulen plan, the author of 
which is a Dutch banker, a member of 
the firm of Hope & Co. of Amsterdam, 
is designed to operate. 

Suppose, for instance, an importer in 
Czecho-Slovakia wanted to buy goods 
from an exporter in London, but was in 
such a financial condition that the ex- 
porter did not regard him as a good 
credit risk. Czecho-Slovakia having 
applied to the League of Nations Inter- 
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national Commission to have a valua- 
tion placed upon her revenue-producing 
properties and having issued ter Meulen 
bonds, the importer would apply for 
them to the amount demanded by the 
London exporter, which might be 60, 
80 or 100 per cent. of the sum involved 
in the transaction. Czecho-Slovakia 
would issue these bonds to the importer, 
who would forward them to the London 
exporter and the goods would be 
shipped. If, as Bruce Bliven, in the 
New York Globe, interprets the opera- 
tion, the account is paid when due, the 
London merchant does not even cash 
the interest coupons on his ter Meulen 
bonds but detaches and returns them to 
the importer, who in turn hands them 
back to the issuing government. When 
the transaction is all settled, the ex- 
porter returns all the bonds to the im- 
porter, who in turn gives them back to 
the government, which cancels them 
and issues new ones “in the same or a 
different currency” up to an equivalent 
amount. (This phaseology is used be- 
cause the issuing government can make 
the ter Meulen bonds payable in its own 
or any other currency as is desired.) 
If the importer isn’t able to meet the 
obligation, he applies to the exporter 
for an extension of credit, to be ap- 
proved by the League of Nations. Sup- 
posing the importer flatly fails and 
there is no hope of his paying for the 
goods, the bonds become the property of 
the exporter. If he wants to, he can 


keep them until the date of maturity, 
cashing the interest coupons in the 
meantime. When they mature, the is- 
suing government must pay him the 
face value. 

If he doesn’t want to keep them, they 
may be sold, tho he must first offer them 
to the issuing government for the exact 
amount of the debt owed him by the 
defaulting importer. If the government 
doesn’t buy them, he may sell them in 
the open market. If the sum he real- 
izes is larger than the amount of the 
debt, he must send the difference to 
the issuing government. If the sale of 
the bonds brings less than the amount 
of the debt, the importer—not the gov- 
ernment—owes him the difference. 

Those behind the ter Meulen plan in- 
sist that it does not mean governmental 
enterprize taking the place of private 
initiative. On the contrary, they insist 
that it is to restore private enterprize 
which is incapable of restoring itself. 

It is well known that both Great 
Britain and France are now lending 
government aid to their nationals in 
the export business by underwriting 80 
to 85 per cent. of the risk on export 
business, provided the debtors in these 
transactions can put up satisfactory 
collateral. Sir Drummond Fraser and 
his supporters believe that ter Meulen 
bonds would be the finest sort of col- | 
lateral to be deposited by the importer 
with the government in such a case. 





A 6-WHEEL TRUCK CROSSES THE CON- 
TINENT IN A WEEK 


STRIKING illustration of the 

value of high-power motor 

trucks for highway transporta- 
tion covering long distances was shown 
in the arrival at New York the other 
day of a 5%-ton truck which completed 
a transcontinental run from Los An- 
geles in the surprizing time of 6 days, 
15 hours and 23 minutes, actual run- 
ning time. The distance traveled was 


3,507 miles, averaging 21.9 miles an 





hour while the truck was on the road. 
The total elapsed time was 12 days and 
14 hours. 

The truck is one of several recently 
built by the Goodyear Company for its 
long-distance express routes. It marks 
a departure in motor truck building in 
that it has six wheels, all equipped with 
pneumatic tires. The four driving 
wheels are in the rear, two on a side, 
and each is equipped with a safety 
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brake. This new type 
of truck is designed 
to obtain the maxi- 
mum speed consistent 
with the load and 
with the minimum 
wear and tear upon 
the roads. Govern- 
ment highway ex- 
perts are satisfied 
that a heavy truck 
fitted with pneumatic 
tires does less than 
one-fourth the dam- 





age to the road sur- |jeees - 2 








a 





face as is caused by 


A FORMIDABLE RIVAL OF THE RAILROAD FREIGHT CAR 


the impact of heavy This 6-whee) truck has a maximum speed of 45 miles an hour. The 


body contains a comfortable sleeping berth, so that on long-distance hauls 
four-wheel trucks op- two men, working in 6-hour shifts, can keep a truck in continuous 


erating on solid rub- 
ber tires. 

The route was over the Santa Fe 
trail to Kansas City and then for the 
greater part of the way by the Lincoln 
Highway. The fastest single day’s 
run, reports the New York Times, was 
420 miles, accomplished in 17 hours 
through New Mexico and Arizona. 
From Philadelphia to Jersey City, 93 
miles, the run was made in 3 hours. 


operation. 


The total weight, including the load, 
was 21,800 pounds. 


A St. Louis inventor’s gauge to indicate 
the amount of gasoline in an automobile 
tank on a dial on the instrument board of 
a car is operated by the pressure of the 
fuel on a cylinder screwed into the bottom 


‘drain pipe. 





URUGUAY ELECTRIC “TIME BALL” 
SUGGESTED FOR THIS COUNTRY 


reported by James H. Collins, in 

the N. Y. Times, to be the electric 

“time ball,” which has its origin in Uru- 
guay, South America. Every night pre- 
cisely at eight the electric lights in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, are dimmed 
slightly, once, for about a second, just 
enough to attract attention. Where- 
upon people set their watches and 
clocks. It is known as the electric time 
ball. j 
Collins was so impressed with the 
novelty that on returning from South 
America a year ago he brought it to the 
attention of electrical men in this coun- 
try. However, the “little group of seri- 
ous thinkers, the technical men, were 
dubious about complications on their 
switchboards. The switching equip- 


A BIG idea from a little country is 


ment by which a city like New York is 
supplied with electricity, meeting vari- 
ations hour by hour, the emergency de- 
mand when storms darken the city, and 
keeping current at even load, might be 
compared to the complex track and 
switch system of a big railroad ter- 
minal. The technical men are naturally 
skeptical when anybody wants to 
monkey with that.” 

But the commercial men heard about 
it, too. The commercial man is the fel- 
low who has to sell “juice” and electric 
appliances, straighten out customers’ 
complaints and create good-will for 
electric utility corporations. His view- 
point is naturally different from that 
of the technical man. It was not neces- 
sary to tell him twice about the pos- 
sibilities for creating good-will through 
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something that would render a valuable 
public service and make people think 
favorably about electric utility corpora- 
tions once every day. He was for it 
immediately. 

In Schenectady, N. Y., a big electric 
manufacturing center, electric light 
flashes have been used for several years 
to announce election returns, one dip of 
the light indicating that Jones has won, 
or two that Smith has beat him. Frank 
H. Gale, advertising manager of the 
General Electric Company, began work- 
ing enthusiastically for the Uruguayan 
time ball and talking about it at gather- 
ings of electrical men. O. H. Caldwell, 
editor of Electrical Merchandizing, 
which deals with the commercial aspects 
of the industry, has taken it up jour- 
nalistically as something through which 
electric utility corporations can improve 
their relations with the public. At 
least one utility company in Greater 
New York is studying possibilities 
with a view to overcoming technical 
difficulties. An executive of another 
metropolitan company, while stating 
that the difficulties in flashing a time 
signal over his great service networks 
seemed insurmountable, welcomed the 
popularization of the idea. 

Distribution of correct time over elec- 
tric-light systems seems to be the 
method that will serve the greatest 
number of people with the least trouble 
and expense, once technical difficulties 
have been overcome. Electricity is 
more widely distributed than telephone 
service, gas or any other convenience of 
modern life—even water, for electric 
circuits pass far beyond city mains. 
There are interlinked circuits in some 
sections of the country covering several 
States, so that the time signal flashed 
from one place would be communicated 
to several million people. The electric 
flash goes to people on the streets, in 
audiences, in their homes, motoring 
through country villages—in fact, 


everywhere that electric light circuits 
go. One flash gives the correct time to 
everybody, as against the costly indi- 
vidual service by telephone, and it is 
not necessary for people to go to a cer- 
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tain place, as with the time ball, or be 
warned in advance, or do anything at 
all. The flash as they make it in Mon- 
tevideo is really only a slight dip—the 
lights do not go out or even waver. 

The idea is interesting to manufac- 
turers of timepieces, as well as jewel- 
ers who repair them. They believe that 
wider distribution of correct time will 
call the public’s attention to inaccura- 
cies in clocks and watches and create 
demand for more precise timepieces. 

In this connection, we read that New 
York and Chicago are soon to enjoy a 
new electric time-keeping device, known 
as the Warren alternating-current 
clock, which already is operating in 
thirty or more New England cities. It 
is a timepiece entirely different from 
the familiar electric clocks rented by 
the month, as it may be purchased out- 
right, in various forms. The alternat- 
ing-current clock has no clockwork, but 
simply a tiny motor geared to the regu- 
lar clock hands. Once installed, the 
hands set to correct time and the elec- 
tric current turned on, it operates on 
the sixty-cycle current with such ac- 
curacy as to vary hardly a second a 
week—and the cost for current to run it 
is about ten cents a year! 

Should any interruption of the cur- 
rent occur, moreover, even tho it be but 
a couple of seconds, the clock automati- 
cally displays an indicator with the 
word “Reset,” announcing that it is in- 
accurate. In practice, fluctuations in 
the current of a big power station have 
been found so exceptional that alter- 
nating-current clocks twenty-five miles 
away do not require correction oftener 
than two or three months, and then the 
variation has been found less than a 
minute. Like the electric time ball, 
this novelty is a convenience to the 
public, making for more friendly rela- 
tions with the utility companies. For 
the consumption of electrical current 
is so small that it could not be measured 
and billed without an accounting loss— 
practically less than a quarter’s worth 
of electric current will run a public 
clock with a five or six-foot dial for a 
whole year. 























The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Van 
Loon, A.B., Ph.D. (Boni and Liveright), is 
announced by its publishers as the most 
important volume that they have ever pub- 
lished. It supplements the author’s earlier 


work, “Ancient Man,” and is illustrated 


with over 100 black-and-white line illus- 
trations, eight four-color pages and nu- 
merous animated maps and full-page half- 
tones, all done by Dr. Van Loon in his 
inimitable style. The first pages tell us 
of original man in the wilds of Europe, 
and then we are taken through the Clas- 
sical World, the Middle Ages, the Rebirth 
of Civilization, the Conquest of New 
Worlds, the Conquest of Knowledge, the 
Beginnings of Freedom, the Age of Inven- 
tion, and the last pages show modern man 
developing into the sort of creature that 
he was bound to be. It is all conceived 
and carried through on a splendid scale, 
and its point of view is best differentiated 
from that of its principal rival, H. G. 
Wells’ “Outline of History,” in a passage 
toward the close of the book, in which Dr. 
Van Loon asks the question: “Did the 
country or the person in question produce 
a new idea or perform an original act 
without which the history of the human 
race would have been different?” Mr. 
Wells has approached the world-drama in 
order to discover and stress the tendencies 
in it which make for a “common purpose.” 
Dr. Van Loon’s attitude is more individ- 
ualistic, and he crowns his work with the 
famous passage in Anatole France which 
begins: “The more I think of the prob- 
lems of our lives, the more I am persuaded 
that we ought to choose Irony and Pity 
for our assessors and judges.” 


More That Must Be Told, by Sir Philip 
Gibbs (Harper), should be read in con- 
junction with the author’s previous book, 
“Now It Can Be Told,” and is even more 
interesting than the earlier work in the 
sense that it comes nearer to our own time 
and faces the problems that confront us. 
“Now It Can Be Told” was the record of 
a waF correspondent; “More That Must 
Be Told” is the cry of a social idealist 


who wants to indict the men responsible 
for the War, but who wants, even more, 


to earry us all on to higher levels. There 
is much that is stirring and much that is 
contradictory in Sir Philip’s new book. 
At one moment he fiercely attacks the 
“old gang,” and by this term he means 
“the leaders of Europe, still for the most 
part in control of the machinery of gov- 
ernment.” In another mood we find him 
saying: “I write these things not in 
blame; not even in criticism of these lead- 
ers of the old traditions of Europe. By 
all the probabilities of psychological law, 
not a man who reads this book of mine 
would have done otherwise or would have 
been nobler, wiser than any of them.” 
The book culminates in an impassioned 
appeal to youth to rise and take affairs 
out of the bungling hands of old men, and 
to order the new world in some better 
fashion than the old. 


The A B C’s of Disarmament, and the 
Pacific Problems, by Arthur Bullard 
(Macmillan), was published in the New 
York Times as a sort of prelude to the 
Washington Conference. It shows that 
any steps toward disarmament taken by 
the Conference can be effective only if 
every nation represented there is con- 
vinced that its interests have been fully 
protected. Japan, for instance, is in some- 
thing the relation to China that France 
is to Germany. She cannot but dread 
the prosperous development of 400,000,000 
Chinese and see in attempts of other na- 
tions to befriend China a sinister design 
to build up an ally for use against her. 
Yet China, somehow, must be preserved, 
and that preservation involves problems 
of the greatest difficulty. Mr. Bullard is 
strong for the League of the Nations, and 
finds in the very idea of the Washington 
Conference an inspiration. 


Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop, 
by James L. Ford (Dutton), shows us 
life from a newspaper man’s point of 
view. It is crammed full of incidents, 
anecdotes, glimpses of famous people and 
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high events that have come under the 
author’s pen through his decades of work 
in New York City. The book is especially 
rich in theatrical reminiscences, and di- 
vulges—for the first time in print, the 
author says—that Henry Watterson was 
once a player. How many people know 
that “The Old Homestead” had its origin 
in a variety sketch called “The Female 
Bathers”? Mr. Ford tells of a time when 
Tony Pastor offered prizes of half-barrels 
of flour, half-tons of coal, and dress-pat- 
terns to induce respectable housewives 
to visit his theater on Saturday nights. 
Especially entertaining is Mr. Ford’s ac- 
count of William R. Hearst. He tells us 
that at first he could not take Mr. Hearst 
seriously. “He reminded me of a kindly 
child, thoroly undisciplined and possessed 
of a destructive tendency that might lead 
him to set fire to a house in order to see 
the engines play water on the flames.” 
The passing of time, however, has con- 
vinced Mr. Ford that Hearst was building 
better than he knew and that he had esti- 
mated the proportion of fools in the com- 
munity with a perspicacity for which Mr. 
Ford had failed to give him credit. 


The Briary-Bush, by Floyd Dell (Knopf), 
takes its title from a little ballad of olden 
times: 


Oh, the briary-bush, the briary-bush, 
That pricks my heart so sore! 

If I ever get out of the briary-bush 
I’ll never get in any more. 


It is hailed by the critics as a better 
written, but less original, novel than the 
“Moon-Calf” to which it is a sequel. We 
follow here the further adventures of 
Felix Fay, the Mid-Western boy with So- 
cialistic leanings who has come to Chicago 
to earn his living as a journalist and who 
is married there to the charming and 
naiadlike Rose-Anne. The “briary-bush,” 
of course, is marriage, and the story con- 
cerns itself with the way in which a rad- 
ical young couple, determined to live their 
own lives “in absolute freedom,” are com- 
pelled, in the end, to do very much as 
other people do. 


Faery Lands of the South Seas, by 
James Norman Hall and Charles Bernard 
Nordhoff (Harper), is the work of young 
Americans who were members of the La- 
fayette Escadrille before they became ad- 
venturers in the Pacific. They “had no 
craving for excitement,” they say, “but 
turned to plans for uneventful wander- 
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ings.” On the whole they have kept to 
their resolution. Yet “the plain relation 
of their daily hazards,” Frederick O’Brien 
writes in the N. Y. Evening Post, “their 
voyages on tiny schooners, their tossings 
in whaleboats and canoes, their contacts 
with strange and interesting men and 
women, their casual unfoldment of the 
tragedies and comedies of the lives of 
these people of the Dangerous Archipela- 
go, have an epic quality, a poetic rela- 
tion to the soul of mankind everywhere 
throughout the ages, that is thought stir- 
ring and of solid fiber.” In Mr. O’Brien’s 
view, this book is worthy to rank with 
George Calderon’s “Tahiti” and with the 
poems of Rupert Brooke. 


A Daughter of the Middle Border, by 
Hamlin Garland (Macmillan), completes 
the story of the pioneer Garlands begun 
in “A Son of the Middle Border.” Mr. 
Garland speaks of Mark Twain as “an 
elemental Western American.” The phraze 
may serve to describe himself. In this as 
in the previous book he shows his love of 
“the forests of the high country,” and he 
is at his best when he writes of his camp- 
ing trips through the Rockies and of his 
visits among the Sioux and Cheyennes. 


If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son (Little, Brown), is keyed to Shelley’s 
lines, 

O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
but hardly justifies its title. This is a 
gloomy tale in which the hero’s winter is 
almost intolerably severe and in which we 
have to take his spring on faith. His diffi- 
culties arise from his capacity for seeing 
too many sides of a question at once. He 
is a Hamlet, but he is an English Hamlet 
married to a nagging wife; and he goes 
to the War. “TI’ll tell you,” he says to the 
woman who loves him best; “I’m unsatis- 
factory because I’ve got the most infernal 
habit of seeing things from about twenty 
points of view instead of one.... You 
know, you can’t possibly pull out this big, 
booming sort of stuff they call success if 
you’re going to see anybody’s point of 
view but your own.” There is one crisis 
in the story, however, in which the con- 
duct of this dreamer is anything but 
Hamletlike. He decides to take into his 
home an unmarried mother and her baby. 
He dares to imperil his reputation by an 
act of Quixotic chivalry. All this makes 
the backbone of a story which is warmly 
praised on both sides of the Atlantic. 











Then and Now 
The most graceful man in town these 
days is the awkward fellow who always 
used to be stepping on some woman’s 
skirt.—Detroit News. 


Willie’s Joke 
“Pa, what a funny word ‘wholesome’ is.” 
“What’s funny about it?” 
“Why, take away the whole of it and 
you have some left.” 


Wanted: A Night Watchman 
Mother—We must get a nurse for the 
baby. 
New Pop—A nurse? What we need is 
a night watchman.—Boston Transcript. 


Floral Imagery 
Rookie—Why do you call me the flower 
of the outfit? 
Top—Because you’re such a 
blooming idiot.—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


Beating Father to It 
“What did your little ones say 
when you told them there is no 
Santa Claus?” 
“They asked me if I was just 
finding it out.” — Washington 
Star. 


Users of Fountain Pens Will 
Appreciate This 

“Some of the greatest discov- 
eries,” said the scientist, sonor- 
ously, “have been the result of 
accidents.” 

“IT can readily believe that,” 
replied his fair companion. “I 
once made one that way my- 
self.” 

“May I ask what it was?” 

“Certainly,” replied the fair 
one. “% found that by keeping 
a bottle of ink handy you can 








In the Days of Harrigan and Hart 

Here is an amusing dialog from James 
L. Ford’s “Forty-Odd Years in the Liter- 
ary Shop,” bearing on Harrigan and Hart, 
a theatrical team who made a tremendous 
“hit” in their day. A man came to the 
office of the theater in New York in which 
they were playing. Harrigan’s father was 
dispensing the paste-boards. 

“Have you got any seats?” 

“Yes, we’ve got 909 of them.” 

“Are they good seats?” 

“They’re covered with raw silk.” 

“Can I get two for to-night?” 

“If you’ve got the price.” 

“Are these the seats for to-night?” 

“No, those are the tickets. The seats 
are inside.” 

“Will they be there when I come?” 

“Well, they’re screwed to the floor.” 











use a fountain pen just like 
any other pen—without all the 
trouble of filling it.” — Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


THE RED TERROR 


Farmer (seeing red flag over an open manhole): “By crackie! 
They can't stop Anarchists from holdin’ underground meetin’s.” 


—Art Young in Good Morning. 
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A STARTLING DISCOVERY 
Rastus: “Did yo heah dat de bones ob Columbus hab been foun’?” 


ENOCH: “Yo don’ say! 


Mr. Churchill’s Palm Tree 

This characterization of the unbeloved 
British Winston Churchill is offered by the 
Manchester Guardian as a possible in- 
scription for the palm tree recently plant- 
ed by him in Jerusalem in the presence of 
5,000 Zionists: 

Stranger, I am no common tree, 

For Winston Churchill planted me; 

Churchill, the burden of whose song 

Was “All in turn and nothing long”; 

Who sought at first the warrior’s crown 

And helped to do the Mahdi down; 

Who fought at Spion Kop’s retreat 

(And later on at Sidney Street) ; 

Who changed his party like his hat, 

And office oftener than that; 

Who, wearied of the Board of Trade, 

Home Secretary was promptly made, 

Next, turned the navy’s new physician 

And launched the Antwerp Expedition, 

Then fell from grace, but rose again 

To guide the army and its men, 

To rule o’er Whitehall’s. little Prussia 

And cost us God knows what in Russia, 

To see red uniforms restored 

And give the R. A. F. a sword. 

Such was the Man that planted me, 

Churchill, the chosen of Dundee, 

Who ruled the air, the land; the»sea; 

And, not content, now plays the lion 


Ah nebber knew he was a gamblin’ man!” 


Before the assembled hosts of Zion, 
Thus “featured” (for a time at least) 
As Emperor of the Middle East. 


Here in the shade that he designed 
Rest, traveler, and compose thy mind— 
By Allah (who knows all things hid), 
’Tis more than Winston ever did! 


Max Eastman Describes a Smile 

In his new book, “The Sense of Humor” 
(Scribner), Max Eastman makes the 
statement that a “smile is a moving sum- 
mary of the chief points of personality.” 
Then he says: “The smile that fills my 
imagination is one that begins with a 
flash, because the motion of the upper lip 
comes first and so strongly, and yet that 
lip broadens a little as it rises so that 
while all the teeth shine the mouth is only 
redder than it was—the cheeks curve, and 
the eyes gather light and attract the brows 
and lashes toward them just infinitesimal- 
ly, warming their vivid glitter with those 
radiant soft lines of good nature and good- 
will. Such living motions are more beau- 
tiful than any wine or flower or colors in 
the cloud of heaven, and they are almost 
the source of the light in which men strug- 
gle ‘through so much pain and blind anx- 
ious endeavor to the goal-of-darkness.” 
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SEDAN $1995 
ye beauty of line and refinement of detail 

to every common-sense quality you desire 
in a motor car. Then study the Earl at first 
hand and you'll find that it combines this 
beauty and utility. 


Flexible power with economy is your first de- 
mand. The small-bore, long-stroke Earl 
motor supplies it, and gives you smooth, 
unlabored progress in trafiic—swift, spirited 
pick-up—an inspiring rush of energy to 
meet soaring hills or straightaway alluring. 
Ease of control, unfailing comfort and a 
wide margin of safety are assured by salient 
features of Earl design and construction. 


TOURING SEDAN $1595 


ROADSTER $1485 


The Earl chassis has been tested and proved 
under every possible driving condition. 


The five graceful Earl bodies contribute 
further to Earl safety, comfort and economy. 
No other cars of their size swing so near the 
road. Their low, sweeping lines give each a 
silhouette of distinction. 


To see the Earl is to realize its beauty. To 
ride in the Earl is to know new measures of 
road comfort. To drive the Earl is to expe- 
rience new standards of motor-car perform- 
ance and new values in everyday life. Your 
Earl dealer will demonstrate any Earl 
model. Drive the car yourself today. 


Illustrated handbook of all Earl models will be mailed upon request 


KARL MOTORS, 


CANADIAN EARL 


Inc., 
MOTORS, 


bse, 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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“What S 
Coming 
1922 == 


Will we see a real bull market? 
How about money rates? 


What will happen to bond 
prices? 


Babsonts Report 


( Special Barometer Letter — off the 
press January first — gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Bhs Pespmener Smee and booklet, “‘Getting 
Mostfrom Your Money’’—are available for 
pe te to interested investors, gratis. 


Tear out the Memo — now —and hand it to 
your me sar | when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. A%6 


Roger W. Babson Statistical Organiza 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. —_ 
(Suburb of Boston) 


izat a 
The Largest Ovganio on of Character 


_ 




















CUT OFF HERE 


MEM "¢ pe For Y oo 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of pre Babson 


Statistical Organization, 
Mass., as follows: Please ¢ 
send me Galiye AS 
a booklet, “Getting the 

Most from Your Money’”’ 
— gratis, 


Wellesley Hills. Jills. 82, 
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your name and address in the margin. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


t Securities 
Dept. 1845 aT s. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
City Milwaukee Rockford 


LITERARY SERVICE 
for SPEAKERS, WRITERS, LECTURERS 

We prepare special articles and material for speeches, de- 

bates, lectures. Manuscripts overt revised. HeERaLp 

Pusiicity Service, 1402 Bristol Building, New York. 
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He Has Found 


The Priceless Secret 


He has discovered the hidden forces that bring Increased Income, 
Better Health and Abundant Happiness. @ He urges everybody else to 
make the discovery, and to learn the overcoming truth. 4 He is 
DOCTOR THOMAS E. SHAW, of Benton, Illinois. Hear him! 





3enton, Illinois, Oct. 28th, 1921. 
Bolton Publishing Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Gentlemen : 

Within a few days after: receiving Judge Simmons’ book, “Practical Psy- 
chology,” I wrote you endorsing it very highly. 

. wrote too soon. Had I waited until I had an opportunity to test the formula 
in fuller degree (as now), I would not only have recommended it, but would have 
urged everyone to obtain the book. 

The knowledge, the confidence, the satisfaction, yes, and even the material 
things, that have come in such a short time—not as a result of blind chance, but of 


intelligently operating forces evoked by a study of “Practical Pswelology’—have 
already repaid me a thousandfold. 
If either of my letters will help convince someone else of his seed, you have 


my full permission to use any part or the whole of them. 
Yours very truly, 
THOMAS E, SHAW. 











The “formula” to which Doctor Shaw refers in his letter is the infallible formula of 
Practical Psychology for sending a request to the wonderfully wise and powerful sub- 
conscious mind in such a way that it will be complied with to the uttermost limit of healing 
disease, increasing income, and bringing happiness. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We publish Judge Simmons’ great book. We will be glad to send you a copy of it, all 
charges prepaid, on five days’ free trial, if you will merely fill out and return the coupon at 
the bottom of this page. If you do not find it to be just what you want and need, your only 
obligation is to send it back. 

Doctor Shaw is only one of thousands. We have a great pile of letters of the same 
general nature. 

You, too, can learn the priceless secret. You, too, can evoke the hidden forces that 


will bring you prosperity, health, love and happiness. 
Just a minute of your time—just a 2-cent stamp—and the priceless secret is yours! 


BOLTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 























Pee esse 


BOLTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
You may send me Judge Simmons’ book entitled “‘Practical Psychology”’’ at your risk. I agree either 
to remit $3 or remail the book to you within five days after its receipt. 
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World’s Greatest Books 
On Sale Till March 3O 


CURRENT OPINION ADVERTISING 


To introduce our library of over 200 books to readers of Current 
Opinion, we offer any of the following books at the aoe: of 


price of 10c each. 


Many of these books wos ¢ cost from $1 to $3 if 
in the ordinary way in is 


th 


purchased bi 
berictly a limited offer—on March 30 the neice goes back to 250 


each—the regularly advertised price. 
ws that your order was mailed Oiter vnidnight of 
March 30, we shall be obliged to return your money. 


envelope sho’ 


Order by Number 


Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Jall. 

~ hteen Little Essays. Vol- 
aire. 

De Maupassant’s Stories. 

A Liberal Education. 
Thomas Huxley. 

Shelley. Francis Thompson. 
Debate on Religion Between 
John Haynes Holmes and 
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Balzac's Stories 

On Walking. Thoreau. 

Idle Lfaag  —— of an idle 
Fellow. Jerom 

Nietzsche: Who, He Was and 
What He Stood For. 

Let’s Laugh. Nasby. 


Carmen. Merimee. 
Stynies Dictionary. 


-- 
~ 


On pore & to Church. Ber- 
n 

Last Days of a Condemned 
Man. Hugo 

Totration. “Voltaire. 


Dreams. Schreiner. 

What - Means to Me. 
Jack Lond 

Beltane “and Melisande. 
Maeterlinck. 

Poe’s Poems. 

Brann: Smasher of Shams. 
Case for Birth Control. 
Maxims of La Rochefoucauld. 
Soul of Man Under Social- 
ism. Wilde. 

Dream of John Ball. Wil- 
iam Mo 

Or. sam “and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenso 

Did pony ‘Ever Live? Debate. 
House and the Brain. Bul- 
wer Lytton. 

Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
From Monkey to Man. 
Marriage and Divorce. De- 
bate by ace Greeley and 
Robert Owen. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Tolstoi’s Stories. 

Salome. Wilde. 

He Renounced the Faith. 
ack London. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Three Lectures on Evolution, 
Haeckel. 

Common Sense. Paine 
Bruno: His Life and ‘Were 


tyrdom 

Voltaire. Victor Hugo. 
Insects and Men; Instinct 
and Reason. Clarence Dar- 


row. 
54 Importance of Being Earn- 
est. 


- 
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60 E 
6! Tolstoi’s Essays. 


Sale Ends March 30 


action. guaran 


If the postmark on your 


Order as 


ONLY 


10c. 
EACH 


few or as many books as you like—they are the best in the English 
language—and the entire library costs so little that you can well 


afford to order every 


Over three million of these 


ks have 


been sold—tremendous production makes possible the extremely low 


price. 


Order by number—each book is preceded by a number—for 


instance, if you want Carmen, merely write down ‘21’’—that makes 
it easy for you and insures more prompt delivery, as we handle all 


book orders by number, 


Take Your Pick at Only 10c. a Book 


62 Schopenhauer’s Essays. 
65 Meditations of Marcus Au- 
at 

68 tae tees $s Sonnets. 

70 Lamb’s 

71 ya al of * eVolution. An- 


72 a nef Life. E. Halde- 


75 The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 

76 The Prince of Peace. Bryan 

78 How to Be an Orator. John 
P. Altgeld. 

a Enoch Arden. 
Pillars of Society. Ibsen. 

at Care of the B 

82 pomeee Faults in Writing 


nglish 

83 a al Its Past, Present 
and Future. Annie Besant. 
Love Letters of a Portu- 
guese Nun. 

85 The —- on the Mill. 
Emile Zol 

86 On Reading. Georg Brandes. 

87 Love: An Essay. Montaigne. 

88 Vindication of Thomas 

Paine. Ingersoll. 

Lo of Men and 
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Hypnotism Made Plain. 
How to Live 100 Years. 
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rrial an and Death of Socrates. 
Confessions of an Opium 
Eater. De Quincey. 
Dialogues of Plato. 
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Battle of Waterloo. Hugo. 

105 yom Rs That Were Hanged. 

106 Thoughts” and Aphorisms. 
Geo. San 

107 How to “Sironathon Mind 
and Mem 

108 How to "Dexeo a Healthy 
Mind. 

109 How to Develop a Strong 


itt. ; 
0 How to Develop a Magnetic 
Personality. 
How to Attract Friends. 
How to Be a Leader of 
Others. 


iit 
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3 Proverbs of England. 
4 Proverbs of F 

5 Proverbs of Japan. 
6 Proverbs of China. 
7 Proverbs of Italy. 
-4 Proverbs of Russia. 
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( 
{ 
" 
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119 Proverbs of Ireland. 





{20 Proverbs of Spain. 
(21 Proverbs of Arabla. 

122 Debate on Spiritualism. 
eee | Doyle and Joseph 


123 Vegetarianism. Debate. 
125 ah Speeches of Woodrow 
126 History of Rome. A. F. 


127 What Expectant Mothers 
Should Know 

128 Julius Caesar: Who He 
Was and What He Ac- 
complished. 

429 Rome or Reason. Debate. 
Ingersoll and Manning. 
130 Controversy on Christian- 

ity. Debate. Ingersoll and 
Gladstone 
131 Redemption. Tolstoi. 
132 Foundations 4 Religion. 
133 Principles of Electricity. 
135 en for Millionaires. 


R. Shaw 
136 Child Training. 





137 Home Nursing. 
1 Studies 7s Pessimism. 
Schopenhau 


(41 Would Practice of Christ's 
Teachings Make for Social 
Pro Debate. 

142 Bismarck and the German 


Empire. 
143 Pope Leo’s Encyclical on 
Socialism. 
144 Was Poe Immoral? Sarah 
H. Whitman. 
145 Great Ghost Stories. 
147 Cromwell and His Times. 
148 —— of the Strong. 


5 oy ‘Who Would Be King. 
Kipling. 

{52 Foundations of Labor Move- 
ment. Wendell Phillips. 

154 Epigrams of a. 

155 Maxims. Napoleo 

156 Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 

157 — vs. Tolstoi. 

158 Alice In Wonderland. 

159 Lincoin and the Working 
Class. 

160 seal Lecture on 
Shakes 

161 Country ot the Blind. H. 
G. Wel 


162 Karl =. ws the Amer- 
jean Civil 
163 ie Life in “Greece and 


ome 
164 Michael Angelo’s Sonnets. 
165 Discovery of the Future. 


H. G. Wells. 

166 English a She Is Spoke. 
Mark Tw: 

167 | we ned of ‘Health. Plutarch, 

168 Epigrams of Wilde. 

169 Shall pe Property Be 
Taxed? Debate 











SPECIAL BARGAIN 
We have a special proposition for those who order a complete set 
—218 vnamee B., regular price after March 30 will be $54.50 


figured 


f you order 


the entire set before 


25 each. I 
March 30° we will 3 let you have the 218 volumes for $16.90. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


March 30—send your order and draft money order or registered 
letter today—if you order 20 books send $2—if 50 send $5, and so 


While we have plenty of books to fill all orders, we advise prompt 
il ks teed—if you don’t like them, send them 


back and we'll return your money. All books are clearly printed on 


good book paper, 64 to 160 pages each. Pocket 


size. Bound in 


heavy card cover paper. Remember this is a limited offer—closes 


E. H. Julius, Pres., Appeal Publishing Company, 59 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kansas 


on. Postage prepaid on cash orders. 


Send orders up to midnight of March 30, 


Order by Number 


{71 Has Life Any Meaning? 
Debate. 

{72 Evolution of Love. Ellen 
Key. 

{73 — of Sir Launfal, 

174 roe Speech Trial of Wm, 
Penn. 

175 Science of History. Froude. 

176 Four Essays. Havelock Elis, 

177 Subjection of Women. John 

Stuart 

178 a of Cleopatra’s Nights, 

179 Constitation of League of 
Nations. 
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Human_ Behavior. 
Fielding 
{91 Evolution vs. Religion. 
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192 Book of Synonyms. 

195 How to Keep Well. 

196 The Marquise. Geo. Sand. 

197 Witticisms and — 
of Mme. De Sevign 

198 pasely of bustle. “Anatole 


200 — Philosopher. Vol- 
20! Satan and one Saints. H. 
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202 Survival the Fittest. 
H. M. Tichenor. 

203 Rights of Women. Have- 
flock Ellis. 

204 Sun Worship and Later 
Beliefs. Tichenor. 


205 Artemus Ward. His Book. 
206 Debate on yee =. 
an 


Nearing 

20 Olympian Gods. H. M. 
Tichenor. 

208 Debate on Birth Control. 
Mrs. Sanger and Winter 


Russell. 

Aspects of Birth Control. 

Medical. Moral. Sociologi- 

cal. Dr. Knopf. 

210 The Stoic Philosophy. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. 

2tf idea of God in Nature. 
John Stuart Mill. 

212 Life and Character. Goethe. 

213 mg FA on Lincoin, Robt. 
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214 Speeches of Lincoln 

215 The Miraculous Revenge. 

Bernard Shaw 

216 Wit of Heinrich Heine. 
George Eliot. 

218 Four Essays. 
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WATCH YOUR ENGLISH! 


Avoid embarrassment and 
writing correct English. 
may mar your fortune.” 
even occasional errors. 

You can do so easily by using these 


Five Big Little 


humiliation. 
Shakespeare said, “Mend your speech lest it 
Your personal and business affairs suffer from 
Refresh your mind with correct English forms. 


Know you are speaking and 


Wonder Books at a 


Bargain Price 


In their 270 pages you get thousands of important 
bits of information. They give you the right and 
wrong usages of words and phrases in common use. 
No need to struggle through pages of grammatical 
rules. These five big little books give you the facts 


BETTER SAY 


Gives correct pronunciation 
of frequently mispronounced 
words, and corrects errors in 
using words and _ phrases. 
Packed with important and 
highly useful facts. 


WHO? WHEN? 
WHERE? 
WHAT? 


20,000 facts on makers of 
History, Art, Literature, Sci- 
ence and Religion. Gives you 
dates of birth and death 
(wherever authentic informa- 
tion is available) of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Celeb- 
rities; dates of Battles; names 
from Mythology; names of 
Characters in Famous Writ- 
ings, and other bits of valu- 
able information. 





briefly, concisely, and to the point, with all the 
authority of Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary behind them. They are gold mines of in- 
formation Read our description of them—get an 
idea of their every-day value to you. 


FAULTY 
DICTION 


Clearly explains puzzling 
word usages. and gives con- 
cisely, so you can easily apply 
them, the reasons for 
correct use. Invaluable infor- 


mation on the use of correct 
English 
FOREIGN PHRASES 


IN DAILY USE 


A reliable guide to popular 
and classic terms in French, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish, Greek, 
and German, with explana- 
tions of their meanings in 
English. Indispensable! 


MEND YOUR 
SPEECH 


1,000 hints on the correct 
usage of many words and 
idioms most commonly mis 
used. Brimful of valuable in 
formation! 


In the Home, the Office, the Study—for All Who Write 
or Speak—These Books Are of Highest Permanent Value 


Under the terms of this special offer the postman will 


deliver a set of these five valuable little volumes within 


few days after you send us the coupon, and by acting quickly 


you will get them at a price that will enable you to 


SAVE NEARLY 25% 


These five big little wonder books, strongly bound in cloth 


and printed in clear type on durable paper, are yours 


for 


a limited time for only $1.39 instead of $1.83 postpaid, the 


regular price—a saving of nearly 25 per cent. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Just fill in and return the coupon. We will send 


the 


books to you by mail, you pay the postman only $1.39, and 


the books are yours. No extras—no collection fees. You 
pay $1.39 and that Is ali! Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send the coupon NOW 
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Send-No-Money Coupon 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, C.O. 1-22 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Gentlemen: Send me your five volumes entitled Mend 

Your Speech; Better Say; Faulty Diction; Who? 

What?; and Foreign Phrases in Daily 

Use. I'll give the postman $1.39 on delivery, this to be 

in full payment. 
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Why Many Men 
are Old at Forty 


What you should know about the 
glands of your body 


You have observed that some men of 70 
appear to be younger in vitality than 
other men of 40 to 50. There is a 
vigor, an alertness, a commanding ap- 
pearance much admired and coveted by 
the man who knows he is much younger 
in years. Perhaps the most common 
cause of ebbing strength and vigor 
which takes the spring out of the step 
and confidence out of the bearing, is 
the disturbed condition of an important 
gland. Even men of iron constitution 
are not exempt from the slow decline 
which is the result of this amazingly 
common: irregularity. For those who 
would like to know its characteristics 
we have published, for limited compli- 
mentary distribution, an ethically accu- 
rate, educational, interesting book. 


You will know the truth by 
test of reason 


You may have a copy by simply requesting it. 
Its message may prove of unsuspected value to 
ou. It clearly explains this vital gland and 
its functions, and how its disturbed condition 
may cause sciatica, backache, painful and ten- 
der feet, interrupted sleep, and other extremel 
uncomfortable and often serious conditions. It 
will tell you of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic principle, 
done into convenient form, corrects this pros- 
tate gland condition and its attendant health 
faults. (One should not confuse this new idea 
with massage, movements, diets, electric rays 
s, etc.) Followers of the great Metchnikoff 
and other investigators in the science of long 
life endorse this means. The record of its suc- 
cess, covering a period of nearly five years, is 
incontrovertible, The book is free. Simply 
address 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 
2004 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 


- MEDICINE 
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A Wonderful Book of 


HEALTH “> LIFE 


A NEW WAY TO GET WELL 


WITHOUT 
TROUBLE 


or HEALTH or 


mel EXPENSE 


FAC TS 





Do You Want a Healthy, Energetic 
Expressive, Power-Compelling Body? 


This unusual book not only gives you Vital Health 
Information of the greatest importance to all persons sick 
or well, but, in addition, tells you all about the Wonderful 
Power that exists within yourself. his Power of Mind 
can be used to give you greater Efficiency—more earning 
power. Will as surely increase your income and give you 
positive results as a rule in Mathematics, It cannot fail if 
you know how to use it. The Book tells you how. All in 
one handsome book, beautifully bound, 6th Edition, for 
only $2.00. No other book like it for the money. 

This Book is a unique combination of All the Great 
Essentials of Life. Every sentence is of Deep Interest 
and gives you the exact information you have long looked 
for :—How to get Health and keep Well; How to increase 
and develop muscular power; How to have ABILITY; 
Tells about Mind and the Sub-Conscious Mind and its 
remarkable power to make you successful. 

It gives you the Most Effective Way to restore Health 
and keep well—All at home. No need to go to expensive 
Sanitariums, Tells you all about Food and Fasting. Cor- 
rect eating and proper selection of Food to have all the 
Vitamines and Nourishing Elements. How to reduce or 
= weight without drugs. No Expense—Just Common 

ense, 

The only book that treats of all THE ESSENTIALS 
OF LIFE all in one volume, 

Guaranteed satisfactory or your money back without 
question or delay. A _ beautifully bound book. Price 
$2.00. Cash with order. Postage paid to your address. 
Order from us direct or wherever books are sold, 

We have a few of previous edition, paper cover, 72 
pages, price $1.00. The $1.00 book does not contain the 
articles on Mind and Sub-Conscious Mind, 


GEO. H. CALLAHAN & CO. 
218 FRONT STREET, at Beekman St. NEW YORK 


Teer AND Wiles 


CUSTOM MADE TO FIT 
back if not eed 





[esc 


zi 
FRANCES Sones co. 
96 Fifth Ave., Dept.14 NewYork “a Dept. 14 New York 


~ Have Healthy 








S FLOUR MILLS. Box 101 Ali Milwaukee, Wis 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, personal, consslentions service. 
Write for terms—Book fn Address, E. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Man With a 
Million Friends 


Nine years ago Dr. Frank Crane was scarcely known outside of a 


small circle. 
To-day he has a million friends. 


And these million friends are happier men and women to-day 
because of this friendship. They occupy a higher, finer place in life 


because of it. 


At forty-eight he stepped out of a professional groove from a 
perfectly safe position, gave up a salary that would satisfy most men 
at the end of their career, and started at $1.00 a day in a new field 
destined to win him the largest daily audience of any writer, living or 


dead. 


Dr. Crane had the courage to do this because 
he knew he could be of help to Every Man and 
he wanted to do his utmost instead of merely 
playing safe. : 

To-day we know he was right because the 
small circle has expanded to a million friends 
who look eagerly for his daily appearance in 
the fifty great metropolitan newspapers in the 
United States and Canada which publish his 
Four Minute Classics. 

These million friends, scattered all over the conti- 
nent, read Dr. Crane on every occasion for a mental 
tonic. They call him their friend because he quickens 
their mind and heart. ° 

There is nothing ‘‘ready made” about Dr. Crane— 
he is always in the making, and he makes his friends 
grow with him, 7 

He never fails to touch the secret springs that start 
the mental machinery, In a word, he takes the cob- 
webs out of the brain and sets one thinking right on 
the vital problems of every-day life, And right think- 
ing, if cultivated until it becomes a habit, leads to 
irresistible power. 


What Dr. Crane Can Do For You 


First of all, he will give you the right conception. 


of life. 

Read his Four Minute Classic, “Life as a Business 
Proposition,” and learn to look at life from a practical 
profit and loss view-point. 

“Idleness, the Mother of Progress,” will show you 
how to spend your leisure profitably. Your progress 
depends not only on how well you do your work, but 
on how you spend your time away 
from work, 

If you are inclined to be vacillat- 
ing his Essay “Mule Power” will 
show you how the proper cultiva- 
tion of the common trait of stub- 
bornness—just plain stubbornness— 
becomes not only a shining virtue 
but the automatic “safety first’”’ de- 
vice of the human brain. 

So his “Ethics on Controversy” 
will tell you how to discuss with 
good humor. “The Neighbor” will 
reveal the secrets of neighborly con- 
tent, “The Joy of Work” will 
lighten your task. 

If you are a father or son read 
“Dad.” If a mother or daughter 
read “Old Songs, Old Flowers and 


Mother.” 

These 400 FOUR MINUTE 
ESSAYS will be to you a lifelong 
friend, a real treasure. 

What Three of His Friends 
Think About Dr. Crane 

M. Maeterlinck, the Belgian 
losopher, says: ‘‘The essays of Dr. 
Crane must have accomplished an 








immense good, I wish that they might be translated 
into all languages and circulated everywhere. They 
are simply admirable. 

“Dr. Crane has found the secret of putting into a 
form as simple and clear as the purest water the 
highest thoughts and the most useful truths, 

“I do not believe that at the present moment a 
more tonic, more healthful, and more necessary read- 
ing could be found for the people.” | 
_ Charles M, Schwab writes: “I enjoy each day read- 
ing your article. It is always direct and to the point 
and always has a punch.” 

President Wilson writes: “May I not thank you 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF SETS TO BE DE- 

LIVERED AT A VERY SPECIAL PRICE IN 

CONNECTION WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION FOR CURRENT OPINION 

Edited by Edw. J, Wheeler and Dr. Frank Crane 

Several months oe CURRENT OPINION entered 
upon a new stage of its distinguished career under new 
management, In this short space of time the circula- 
tion has increased nearly two hundred per cent.—most 
gratifying evidence to the publishers that CURRENT 
oe gad fills a vital place in the American periodi- 
cal field. 

But to win new friends for CURRENT OPINION 
this very special offer is made in connection with Dr. 
Crane’s rps gy and a year’s subscription for the 
periodical which is frequently described by its readers 
as “the best of all the magazines in one.” 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Make sure of getting this ten volume set of FOUR 
MINUTE ESSAYS and a year’s subscription for 
CURRENT OPINION by sending in your order now. 
No money necessary. Read the coupon and act 
promptly. 


CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th Street, New York 


| Please reserve a set of Dr. Crane’s FOUR MIN- 
| UTE ESSAYS for me. Notify me when books are 
ready and I will send you $1.00 upon receipt of 
which you are to send the books prepaid subject to 
| 5 days’ examination, and Current Opinion for one 
year. If not satisfactory the books are to be re- 
| turned at your 5 x and my remittance refunded. 
If I keep the books I will send $1.00 per month for 
| the succeeding seven months. 

Subscribers for magazine may have 10 volumes 
| for only $6 (payable $1 per month). 


Address .cccce 


SECRET HEHEHE HEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE 


Cc. O. 1-22 


Sine stearate sash snaps ent canine ouigrtiiercinie: Seen 
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The 
Analytical Reference Bible 


The Master Key That Opens The Scriptures 


All the wealth of Bible treasures is here 
classified for instant use. It is a wonderful 
saver of time for busy students, writers, 
teachers, and preachers; a comfort, a joy, a 
source of strength to every thoughtful Bible 
reader. It supplements all other books of 
reference and Bible study. Through the re- 
arrangement and analysis of its entire con- 
tents, the Bible is made its own interpreter, 
the word of God itself bringing its own 
illumination to bear upon all parts of the 


Book. Modern System here increases the 
usability of the Bible and greatly multiplies 
its value. By its carefully planned and 
thorough analysis of the entire contents of 
the Bible it reveals the real meanings and 
spirit of many otherwise perplexing passages, 
the whole Book, or Library of Books, is 
shown to be in perfect harmony, and the 


vital relationship of all its parts is made 
strikingly plain. 


It Contains Four Complete Books In One Handsome Binding 


1. The Bible, Complete Text of Old and New Testaments 
according to the Standard Oxford Edition, 1,000 pages, with 
Marginal Notes and Analytical References. 

The text is large and clear, a comfort to read for eves 
young or old. The full Marginal Notes of the Oxford edition 
are placed in the outer margins of each page, with parallel 
passages, explanations, and chronology. 

The Analytical Reference numbers in the center columns 
opposite each verse are the distinguishing feature of this 
Bible page. Like sign-posts they arrest the reader’s atten- 
tion. and lead him directly to the heart of Scripture truth 
bearing on that verse. 


11. Comprehensive Bible Helps, with over 5,500 Titles, and 
Scripture Atlas. 

. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 

A concise .history of the Bible; a condensed Harmony of 
the Gospels; all Scripture proper names with their meaning 
and pronunciation; instructive and helpful information on 
— subject of interest in‘ the’ Bible. In fact, this section cf 

THE ANALYTICAL REFERENCE BIBLZ”’ is a valuable 
Bible Encyclopedia-Dictionary and Indexed Atlas, occupying 
130 large, clear pages, with illustrations, and treating, in oue 
alphabetical afrangement, over 5,500 subjects. 

Here are answers to the many puzzling questions which 
come up during Bible reading and study. Ivateresting infor- 
mation is furnished of customs, peoples, and places. It is 
rich in history and biography. A notewortiny feature is its 
plan to give the name of every person and place mentioned 
in the Bible, and when the same name has been borne by 
more than one person or place the distinction is clearly 
shown. These ‘‘Helps’’ also indicate the important changes 
made in the Revised Version. 


tit. A Complete Analysis and Topical Digest of tho 
Entire Contents of the Bible 

Edited by ROSEWELL D. pwoneees. D.D., LL.D. 

Revised and Improved 

In this important and unique section of ““‘THE ANALYTI- 
CAL REFERENCE BIBLE,” all the verses in the Old and 
New Testaments, 31,173 verses in all, are distributed, rear- 
ranged, and grouped, according to their teaching or meaning, 
under 4,603, headings, ee into 242 chapters, and 27 
grand divisions or ‘‘books.’ he Analytical Reference num- 
bers printed with the text of the Bible proper (Section I), 
and a full Subject Index, alphabetically arranged, following 
the Analysis, make it very easy to find in a moment, not 
only the teaching or meaning of any verse, but all the verses 
relating to the subject under consideration. This Analysis 
occupies over 700 pages, forming in itself a book of the most 
vital necessity to every student or teacher of the Bible. 


1V. Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible. 
Edited by JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised 

This splendid Concordance, occupying 341 pages and con- 
taining over 160,000 references in alphabetical order, is the 
final section of “THE ANALYTICAL REFERENCE 
BIBLE,”’ completing the most comprehensive and indispensa- 
ble reference work and study Bible in the world for teachers, 
——. preachers, business men, and all lovers of the Book 
of Books. 

In its mechanical make-up — Analytical Reference 
Bible’ leaves nothing to be desired 

It is handsomely printed on a specially made Bible paper 
that combines great strength with thinness and opacity. 

The bindings are substantial and artistic. Only the best 
material and workmanship are employed, and in the opinion 
of the most competent to judge, ‘‘The Analytical Reference 
Bible’ gives greater value, at its published prices, than 
ean be found in any other publication. 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE 


By merely filling in and mailing the coupon, you will receive a free descriptive circular which goes into further detail 


regarding this superb work, giving facts that every lover of the Bible will want to know. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon—NOW. 


in any way, of course. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


NK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
" 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me FREE, - particulars regard- 
ing your Analytical Reference Bible. In making this request, 
I am not obligating myself in any way. 


Cc. O. 1-22. 


Your request does not obligate you 


“These helps are the result of an enormous amount of 
study by some of the most capable specialists in the 


Biblical world.”’ 
—A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D 
President New York City Mission and Tract Society. 
“It will open the Bible and the depth of its meaning 
to large numbers who have not yet seen it in the clear 
light in which it is here revealed.’ 
—Bishop JOHN F. HURST. 


“The book is marvel of compactness, wealth of 
material, and practical value.’’ 
—Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 


“It is not only an unequalled family Bible but an 
exhaustive re encyclopedia, invaluable alike to the 
minister and the layman, and usable to the instruction 
of the child and the" ripest scholar.” 

—Professor ROBT. L. MADISON. 
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Keep His Noble Spirit Alive in the Nation | ruis i. to: 


Your Best Memorial to Current 
Opinion 


Theodore Roosevelt |: os; 


Will be these volumes in your home 


The Life and Meaning of Roosevelt 
and his Messages to Americans 


Roosevelt spoke to the hearts and souls of his 
countrymen as few men in all the centuries have 
done. Most of the men who are doing great 
things to-day in America in business, in social 
betterment, in clean politics, in statesmanship, 
have been inspired by Theodore Roosevelt. 


He Speaks to America To-day 


Through These Four Volumes 














In them the secrets of his marvelous power 
over men is explained so that those who really 
wish the same power may employ the same 
means of gaining it. These books reveal the true 
Roosevelt in his many-sided life and work. 
Volume I tells, with many stories and vivid 
narratives, the thrilling history of his life and an 
interpretation of its meaning for Americans to- 
day. Mr. Roosevelt himself read and strongly 
approved this later portion of the volume by 
Eugene Thwing. 

Volumes II and III contain Theodore Roosevelt's stirring 
addresses and messages by which he roused the moral con- 
science of the American people on matters of The Square 
Deal in Business, corporate wealth, the relations of capital 
and labor, child labor, the tariff, the federal land policy, and 


the development of our inland waterways. The volumes are full library size, inches each 
In Vote OF. are pathaget Sie Sepastetes gitenees and F S’ex821%4 

messages on Americanism, Preparedness, and the great National duties and ideals thrust upon the Nation duri h 

four years of world war, With these thrilling utterances Theodore Roosevelt woke the Soul of Pema mal a eode 

it possible for the country to meet its greatest task and achieve its greatest service and glory. 


Let Us Send You These Books for 5 Days—FREE 


We find that we have on hand a larger supply of these volumes than we will need for SEND NO MONEY 


use in the next few months, so that we are very glad to lend these books to Current 





Opinion readers for five days, feeling that after you have examined them, you would f 

not be without them for several times the price that we ask. 5 CURRENT OPINION 
You need therefore send no money. Simply sign and mail the coupon to-day and 4/7 

the books will be sent promptly for examination. After five days’ examination a7 48-50 West 47th St. 


you may return them to us and you will owe us nothing, or if you keep them rod New York City 

you need send only $6.80 for these four priceless volumes of the life of this & / Send me the four volumes of The 
great American. J / : Pi ‘ 
You can be an inspirer of men—a leader and man of power if you study & Life and Meaning of Roosevelt which 
the life and words of Roosevelt, who was the greatest human inspirer of yf you will lend to me for five days’ ex- 
manhood the age has ever seen, — amination. At the end of that time I will 
What value is truth if it does not strike into the souls of men? Study : 

these four volumes and learn how to get a grip on the souls sy cither return the beoks and owe you aoth- 
of men, ing or you may bill me for $6.80, the entire 


° bd y 0S’ ese iour volumes, 
Current Opinion a 
48-50 West Forty-Seventh Street Y/ NAME pends bus 4 eneeheedeteneeee nnbodeeuern ° 
New York City 
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How You Can Visualize the Results of the 


Disarmament Conference 
ADMIRAL PEARY’S NEW FLAT GLOBE OF THE WORLD ONLY $2.35 
| ‘An Amazing Offer to Current Opinion Readers 


Indispensable for school, home 
and office 
In 12 colors on linen; 
28 inches wide; con- 
tains all the markings. 
of the newest ball- 
globe 


















47 Our special offer gives 
you service equal to a 
$29.75 mounted ball-globe 

for only $2.35 


DMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY’S last great service to the world was to perfect the 
New Flat-Globe which enables one to instantly picture the entire round world. It 
combines the accuracy of the expensive mounted ball-globe and the convenience and 

low cost of the flat-map. With it you can quickly locate the many places under discussion 
at the Disarmament Conference and realize the magnitude of the political problems raised 
by geography. 

The New Filat-Globe conveniently shows the entire Eastern hemisphere on one side and 
the entire Western hemisphere on the reverse side. It pictures the entire earth’s surface at 
a glance and gives by a skillful combination of 12 distinct colors on a beautiful calendered 
surface the new boundary lines of all the nations of the world. 

You will find on the New Flat-Globe the sailing routes, cable lines, international and 
standard time divisions and other information invaluable to every one interested in world 
trade and commerce. 

It measures 28 inches in diameter, is flexible, light in weight but strong. It is easy to 
consult whether held in the hand, laid on the table or hung on the wall. 


DR. FRANK CRANE SAYS— 


“Keeping up with world affairs without the aid of a globe is just about as easy as increasing one’s vocabulary 
without the use of a dictionary.” 

What was your reaction when you read Lenin’s speech defending the action of the Soviet government 
in which he declared: 








™~ “A very acute enmity is growing between Ametica and Japan. We 4are going to use this 
enmity in giving to America a lease on Kamchatka. The agreement is not yet signed but 
~~ in Japan they talk already with fury about this concession.” 
¢? Did you realize that Kamchatka noses right up against Japan, so that this American concession 


could not be developed without trespassing on territory which Japan considers within her, sphere 
CURRENT of influence? 
OPINION, This New Flat-Globe was manufactured to retail at $5.00 


Current Opinion and many hundreds have been sold at this price. We are now able to offer you this 
Bidg., 50 W. 47th St., yi compact, accurate and up-to-date globe which is indispensable to every progressive man 
New York City. and woman, at less than half the former price. 
However, the supply for distribution in this manner is limited; in order to be 
Please send me one sure that one of these globes is reserved for you, you should clip the coupon and 
copy of Admiral Peary’s mail it to-day. 
New beg of iy World. od , 
Printed in col on genu- end the coupon to-day and we will mail 
ine linen. I will examine it in Send No Money Now (in a Saaey tube a New Flat-Globe 
my own home for 10 days and if I printed on genuine linen. You may then examine the globe in your own 


decide to keep it will send you $2.35. home for te i ily ich i 
iste oak a-ak tenets Gav chdhe ¢ ‘- or ten days and find the multitude of daily uses to which it can be 


, j put. If at the end of that time you do not want it, it may be returned 
you and owe you nothing. to us and you will owe us nothing. 


~ If you decide to keep the Globe you may remit only $2.35, 
7 which includes the expense of wrapping in a 28-inch cardboard 
Pre 02ccesenecoeecocesesecoccesectevoeseséeos \ tube and postage. 


SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPOR NOW BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 
e TO HAVE ONE OF THESE SAVED FOR YOU 


PPP Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee re 
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Five Years Ago 


We Dreamed a 
Fascinating Dream 


Today we are realizing it. 

We planned to offer a set of books which the 
public has demanded over and over again—the first 
popular priced edition of the stories of that most 
brilliant and beloved woman-writer—Mary Roberts 
Rinchart. 

Then—before we could carry out our plan—prices 
soared, and a popular priced set became out of the 
question, But we knew that conditions must even- 
tually return to normal, so we bided our time. 


This time has now come, and today we are making 
you the offer we first dreamed of five years ago. 
Better yet—it’s a more wonderful offer in every way 
than we first anticipated, for in the past five years 
Mrs. Rinehart’s popularity has increased a hundred- 
fold. Her glorious service across the sea, the con- 
stantly increasing demand for her stories and plays, 


have made Mrs, Rinehart literally the most admired woman in America. 


We originally planned merely a popular priced edition. 


We now offer a Special Introductory 


Edition on terms far better than we should ever have believed possible. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Special Introductory Edition at * Price 


12 Splendid Books—3,000 pages—that will hold you spellbound. Stories of 
fascinating adventure, of breathless mystery, of young love, of daring intrigue; 


stories that have made Mrs. Rinehart our foremost woman-writer. 


All these 


may now be yours at 14 the original publishers’ price—provided you act at once. 


Why We Can Make This Offer 


This offer has been made possible not only because of the 
drop in the price of paper and binding, but because of 
Mrs. Rinehart’s own generosity. 

. Mary Roberts Rinehart makes big sums from her writ- 
ings; she spends them just as freely. 


Ten Million Readers 


Ten million readers have eagerly devoured Mrs. Rinchart's 
stories—and begged for more; hundreds of thousands have 
rushed to moving picture theatres to see these stories in 
dramatized form; in crowded theatres her plays are daily 
applauded by enthusiastic thousands. 





In order to make this first collected 
edition of her best works go; in or- 
der to enable us to make you a price 
that would be within the reach of 
every single one of her admiring 
readers, she has agreed to accept 
exactly One-tenth of her usual rate 
ci royalty—on this first edition only. 
This means that those who act at 
once will get a bargain such as has 
been rarely offered before—which we 
may never be able to duplicate, 


But Mail 
the Coupon 





SEND NO MONEY 


See Offer on Coupon 


Nor is it any wonder, for Mrs. Rinehart 
has the magic touch that captures the hearts 
of all readers, men and women, old and young 
alike. Realizing this, magazine publishers 
are glad to pay fabulous sums for her stories 
—for just one of the stories here offercd 
you a great magazine paid $25,000——for 
another, $30,000. And 
all of these stories are 
yours to examine with- 
out one cent ex- 
pense if you sign 
and mail the 
coupon today! 


4 C.O, 1-22 
Review of 
Reviews Co. 


To-Day! 


4 
¢ 
¢ 








Here Are the Books 


Sight Unseen 
The Confession 
The Amazing Interlude 


Bab 
23% Hours Leave 


The Circular Staircase 
The Poor Wise Man 
Dangerous Days 
When a Man Marries 


3 VOLUMES-Conan Doyle-FREE 


We have been fortunate enough to secure a few sets of three of Conan Doyle’s latest 
While they last, we will give them away 
—FREE—to the first purchasers of this Special Introductory Edition of Mary 


books—the best Sherlock Holmes stories. 


30 Irving Piece 
New York 


¢ 
@ Send me on approval, 
< charges paid by you, 
@ the 12 volumes of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s best 
stories. Also the 3-volume set 
x of Conan Doyle's latest stories. 
{e) If I keep the books I will 
Q send you $1.50 in 5 days, and 
4>* then $1.50 a month for 10 months 

CF 


The Window at the White Cat 

Affinities 

Tish 

Love Stories 

The Man in Lower Ten 
for the Rinehart set only and keep 

the 3 volumes of Doyle FREE. Other- 
wise I will, within 10 days, return both 

sets at your expense. 


Ry 


4 NAMB 


sees 


Roberts Rinehart. There are not nearly enough of these sets to go around, s0 


only those who act at once can be sure of securing them. 


Take No Risk — Send in the Coupon Now! 


7’ ADDRESS 
, 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York / occupation 
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the Price of Victory 


HE Huns were invading the land, beating back the defenders 
Salammbo alone held the power to dismay 


of civilization. 


the Barbarians—if she would pay the price! 
weak woman turn back the hordes of the enemy? What was the 
price which patriotism demanded that she pay? And when she 


paid it—? 


Follow this powerful plot in SALAMMBO, one of the most 
magnificent romances ever written—a story which will transport 
you to the mysterious and fascinating Orient; picture for you a 
strange land with its barbaric luxury, its immoderate appetites, 
its monstrous deities; show you the amazing ceremonies of the 
worship of Moloch and Astarte; describe for you how the people 


lived and fought and loved. 


This is but one of the irresistible stories offered you in the 
works of France’s great writer of realism and romance. 





How could one 





You 


may now examine his complete works in your own home. 


The Fascinating Works of 


Gustave Flaubert 


Ten volumes which contain some of the greatest of all French writings. rt 
He is supreme in the art of word-painting. He 


originator of realism in French literature. 


Flaubert was the 


creates characters which fascinate you and tells their stories with a vividness and power that 


are irresistible. 


Vivid Pictures of French Life 


These wonderful stories describe French life inti- 
mately—the gaiety and daring of the Parisienne, the 
intimate secrets of the demi-monde, the simple exist- 
ence of the peasants. Madame Bovary is the world’s 
masterpiece of naturalistic romance. It tells the story 
of its characters, their ideals and aspirations, their 
frailties and falls, with wonderful frankness, truth and 
power. Sentimental Education constructs a perfect 
image of the lives of men and women in Paris, evading 
none of their problems, veiling none of their faults, tell- 
ing all the truth whether it illustrates the lofty or the 

base in human nature. Every one of the many stories 


s in this great set has an individual charm, both 


i for its subject matter and for its style. Once 
‘ you read Flaubert, you will always delight 
‘ in the fascination of his writings. 


Romance Never Surpassed 


The romances of Flaubert have held the world of Book- 
Lovers enthralled. The development of their magnifi- 
cent plots, their beauty and power of expression, their 
frankness and courage, make them incomparable. 
Nothing in all literature is more superbly romantic 
than The Temptation of St. Anthony. The gripping 
story of the immoral Herodias and the beautiful Salome 
is told with a beauty unsurpassed. Any selection you 
make from this wonderful set, whether it be The Castle 
of Hearts, A Simple Soul, St. Julien the Hospitaller, 
or any of the many others, will offer you the same 
fascinating entertainment and superb literary form. 
For Flaubert never fails to strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts and minds of his readers. He tears aside 
the veil of pretense, of propriety, and paints the naked 
human soul in burning words of truth, whether they 
honor or damn. 


‘\. Ten Volumes—Sent on Approval—Send No Money Now 


\ These ten volumes with their wealth of good reading, their 24 rotogravure illustrations and substantial 


You may 
ays. Judge for yourself whether you need these books and 


All that you must do now is to send the coupon so that one 


Special Price On 200 Sets—Act Now 


WM. H. 
WISE & 
co. 
binding will be sent for examination without obligating you in any way to purchase them. 

50 West 47th St., examine them in your own home for ten 

York, N. ¥ ‘\_ then if you wish return them to us. 
New oN. Te ‘\_ of these sets may be reserved for you. 
Please reserve for me 
one set of Flaubert’s works 
in ten volumes. Notify 


me when the books are ready ‘\ 
for shipment and 
you $1 upon 
you are to send books prepaid sub- \ 
ject to ten days’ examination, at the 
end of which time I may return the books 
to you and my dollar will be refunded. If 
I keep the 
for the succeeding seven months (total only $15). \ 


I will send ‘\ 


of which \ stock, 


receipt 


i 
\ n New York. 


ks I will send $2 per month \ 


to take 


\_ 50 West 47th Street 


These two hundred sets of the great French master are the last sets in existence of this 
edition and were sold to us by the St. Dunstan Society in order to realize cash on their 
They were bought at a price for which they could not be manufactured now. 
We were able to get only two hundred sets which are on their way to our stock room 
When these sets are sold the works of Gustave Flaubert will be 
available only in the binding costing over $50.00. 
must act immediately. 
up to two hundred. 
coupon and fill in your name and address and mail before it is too late 
dvantage of this wonderful offer. 


If you want these books you 
Shipments will be made in the order of their receipt 
Now while you have the page before you sign the 


WM. H. WISE & CO. 
New York City 
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eo tiers 
pay or it, if you Whe. ot 
the rate of only a few cents 


en vy 
The First 
Disarmament 
Conference 


You know the saying—‘‘As rich as 
Croesus.’’ Did you know that Croesus, 
too, held a Disarmament Conference 
more than 2,500 years ago? 


With his chariots, his wives and his ar- 
mies, Croesus the Magnificent marched 
against Cyrus, King of Persia. 

He was defeated; Cyrus threatened to 
burn him alive. 

And there, in the very shadow of death, 
the two kings held one of the first recorded 
discussions on the monstrous folly of war. 


“Croesus, tell me who, of all men, was it who persuaded thee to march 


my land and so 


ome an enemy to me instead of a friend?” Cyrus asked: 


“O King,” said Croesus, “‘the causer of this was the god of the Hellenes, 


who incited me to march with my army. 


For no one is senseless as to choose 


of his own will war rather than peace, since in peace the sons bury their fathers, but in war the fathers bury their 


sons.”’—(Wells’ Outline of History, page 274.) 


So the Present Repeats and Repeats the Past 


There are just two kinds of men and women. There 
are those who know nothing about the past, to whom 
every new event comes-tumnexpected. And there are 
those who have read history, who understand that every 
modern happening has its counterpart in the earlier 
story of the race. Such men make fewer mistakes; 


for they form sounder judgments; they are poepesel 
in advance for coming events and are not taken un 
awares. They know that no knowledge pays such tre- 
mendous dividends as a knowledge of the past. For the 
pocnene only repeats and repeats again Ww men have 
ived through before, 


iH. G WELLS’ 
“Outline of History” 


Now Offered You at One-Third the Original Price 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 
500,000 years ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the 


Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of 


leopatra, 


the Asia of Genghis Khan, the Frapce of Napoleon, the England of Glad. 
stone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future 
United States of the World—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. r 


“The man who finishes this volume will be an educated 
man, however much, however little he knew when he 
started.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 

There you have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 
men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and 
felt they were getting it cheap. The Outline is more 
than a history—it is an education—the orderly knowledge 
of human progress which men go to college four years 
to get—and often come away without. 

Voluntarily Wells has slashed his royalties 85% and 
entered into a contract with the Review or Reviews by 
which one edition of the Outline can be offered to Ameri- 
cans—to you—at a fraction of the former price, 

Think of it—the original plates and illustrations; but 
revised by Wells himself and printed in one handy, thin- 
paper volume instead of two. 

This means we must get quantity prices on printing and 
Paper; but it means, most important of all, that we 


Must Know How Many to Print 


Shall the edition be 50,000? Or 100,000? Or 500,000? 
Je must know now. 
.As the New Republic truly says: “The Outline is too 
rg even for publishers’ superlatives.” Without superla- 
tives, therefore, let us say very earnestly: If you want 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


the opportunity of examining Wells’ Outline free re 
1. 


in your own home for a week, do not lay this y, 22 
page down until you have made your reserva- g° 
tion by clipping the coupon, # Review of 
o Reviews Co. 
And The REVIEW of REVIEWS Too 3 ¢° 28 irving Pisce 
For Thirty Years the Standard of Usefulness and Authority 7 Bow York City 
Where Wells’ story leaves off, o a Se Ao 
the Review of Reviews takes up by you, Wells’ Out- 
the record of human achieve- @ line of History, in the 
ment. His is the history of latest revised edition, at 
the past; the Review of Re- P ee ae 
. ae. : * so enter my 
a Le ee ee to the Review or Reviews 
, . ; for one full year, at its regular 
of today. It is fitting 9 price— 
that the two should .@ | will either send you 50c in 5 
be joined together; ? days and $1 a month thereafter for 
and only by join- 7 months, or I will return the Wells’ 
ing them can we ¢ History within a week, send you 25c for 
make the re- o the first copy of the magazine delivered, 
markable of- ;e and cancel this order. (For the more lur- 
pe detailed 2 urious leather binding, add 3 more payments.) 


on the ‘ 
coupon o NAME 


below Yd ADDRESS 
a OCCUPATION ee 
# Forfullcash with order, send only $6.50 
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What Has 1922 In Store For You? 


ES—it may seem difficult now to tell what the coming 
year has in store for business— 


but—have you ever stopped to think of this: 
It seemed just as difficult to look ahead a year ago; yet y 
now you wonder why you could not then see cael what FORBES 
would happen. : 
By giving you the facts about the present and giving them 
to you to-day, instead of a year from now, FORBES Mag- 4 
azine is culling it easier for you to chart your business 
course, 
Right now FORBES is discussing the coming year in a 
way that is proving of utmost value to thousands of busi- 
ness and financial executives. 


Are you taking advantage of this opportunity? Are you 
reading FORBES? If not, the coupon makes it easy to 
start with B. C. Forbes’ “‘Forecast of Business and Finan- 
cial Conditions for 1922” in the current issue. *4-One Year : 26 ‘ 

e: Issues - 4 


FREE: B. C. Forbes’ Forecast for 1922 The Better Business Magazine” 


FORBES 


DEIN 52 15 sagan dcaamieubnandadinan csnineidpadieneeuties te tans l M A G A Z I N io 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 

] 

| 

l 

Add 
TOSS soccccccsccsececccessecsccces PHFSSOSOSCNSOSESSORSTSEF SCS OS CC® 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

' 











B.C Forbes , Edifor 
Za 














Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription on trial at your introduc- 
tory price—next 15 issues of Forbes ($3.00 worth) including Forecast 
for only $2.00, saving me $1.00. I enclose check; or I wi}l remit on 
receipt of bill. 


Firm and Position. .....ccscccccccccccccvesccccccecs evpwageaconends 
C. O. 1-22 
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3~be it the pronunciation of- — (pes 

Bolsheviki, the Spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman Gast 
the meaning of blighty, ace, tank,ukulele,etc., this Supreme Authority- y 






contains an accurate, final answer, 400.000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. i 
Regular and accurate, final ans G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Write for specimen pages,prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Current Opiaion 

















Have You Seen 


The Hay Rake! 


The most extraordinary little magazine in print. It’s less 
than a year and a half old, and people are reading it in every 
State in the Union. This quaint, refreshingly “‘different”’ little 
monthly is published in a tiny village in the Pennsylvania 
woods. 

Its humor is effervescing, its philosophy is winning and 
cheerful. Intelligent people from coast to coast are wild over 
the little Hay Rake, They say they’ve never seen anything 
like it. 

If you’re looking for a new joy in life, here it is. Don’t go 
on missing the Hay Rake any longer. Send two dollars for a 
year’s subscription; or one dollar for six months, 








Actual picture of the Hay Rake office where 
the magazine is written and illustrated. 





Address: The Hay Rake, Garland, Pa. 
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How Applied Psychology 


(“Organized Common Sense’’ ) 


Will Increase Your Earnings 


Another man started even with you in life, no richer, no more talented, no more ambitious. 

jut in the years that have passed he has somehow managed to move far ahead. 
secret of it? Why should he, apparently, have the power to get so easily the things he wants 
while you must work so hard for all that comes to you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able than yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
You have compared yourself to her and questioned what there is in her 
character and talents that you somehow lack. 


into her hands. 


Learn the Reason From Science 


Scientists have found the secret. They can 
show you how you, too, can obtain the better 
things of life. How you can arouse the 
hidden powers of your mind and make them 
bring you more influence, a larger income, 
greater happiness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts accord- 
ing to certain laws known as the laws of Psy- 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


ing Psychology to their personal occupations, 
and from the benefits derived from it greatly 
increasing their incomes, enlarging the scope 
of their activities, rising to higher positions 
of responsibility, influence and power. 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the 
business man and its principles applied to the 
management of factory and office. We see 
men in every profession, as well as those in 
many lines of industry and business, apply- 


Psychology the Direct Method for Success 


D.Sc., 
George Van Ness Dearborn, 
Psychologist and Author; 
Chairman, National Education al Committee, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and others. 
Because of the 
Society’s Basic Course of 
average 
Digest is cooperating to bring it within the 
means of every 
betterment. 


Recognizing the need for a popular under- 
standing of its priceless truths, an organi- 
zation was founded by Mr. Warren Hilton 
some years ago to coordinate the principles 
of Psychology and apply them to every-day 
life—thus the Society of Applied Psychology 
came into being. Among the members of 
the Advisory Board, who also contribute to 
the Society’s literature, are such well-known 
men as Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor, University of Denver, former 
Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, 


F RE E—“tow to Develop Your Power of Achievement” 


A compelling booklet packed with informa- 
tion on such topics as: Psychology reduced 
to easy, simple language; How to Apply Psy- 
chology in Salesmanship; in Public Speaking ; 
in Retail Selling—Psychology Applied by the 
Professional Man—Your Undiscovered Re- 
sources—Source of Will Power—How to 
Avoid Worry—How Ideas are Created—The 
Ability to Read Men,—etc. Sign and mail 
coupon and you will also receive full partic- 
ulars of the Society of Applied Psychology, 
and what membership in it will mean to you. 


chology—“organized common sense.” 
by instinct or by study some individuals mas- 
ter these laws. 
associates become like 
which they can play at will. 
to set the train of circumstances moving 
and await results. 
apply Psychology. 


What is the 


Either 


To them the minds of their 
fine instruments on 
They have but 


In other words—they 


Inventor and Mechanical Engineer; 
M. D. Ph.D, 
Harry S. Ti ipper, 


great value of the 
Reading to the 
The Literary 


very 


man and woman, 


earnest seeker for self- 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
C. O. 1-22 


Please send me by mail the free booklet, “How to 


Develop Your Power of Achievement.” 


DOG DARIO. 666604000 ctedhgesbesnvsscsr ene 
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New Way 


toFind and Correct 





‘Your Mistakes in Enplish 


Does your English reveal your lack of education or does it prove that you 
are cultured and refined? Are you handicapped in your speech and writing 
or does your command of English rise to meet every occasion and every 
situation? English is the one weapon you must use every day. Here is how 


you can improve it almost at once. 


ANY people say, “Did you hear from 
him to-day?” They should say, “Have 
you heard from him today?” Some 
people spell calendar “calender” or “calander.” 
Still others say “between you and I,” instead of 
“between you and me.” It is astonishing how 
many people use “who” for “whom,” and mis- 
pronounce the simplest words. Few people 
know whether to spell certain words with one 
or two “c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s,” or with “ie” or 
“ei,” and when to use commas in order to make 
their meaning absolutely clear. And very few 
people use any but the most common words— 
colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their 
letters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 
Every time they talk or write they show them- 
selves lacking in the essential points of English. 
Every time you talk, every time you write, 
you show what you are. When you use the 
wrong word, when you mispronounce a word, 
when you punctuaté incorrectly, when you use 
flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. An unusual command of English 
enables you to present your ideas clearly, force- 
fully, convincingly. If your English is incorrect 
it hurts you more than you will ever know, for 
people are too polite to tell you about your 
mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For the past five years Mr. Cody has been 
working almost day and night on the study of 
the problem, “How to make correct habits in 
speaking and writing stick in your mind.” After 
countless experiments he finally invented a 
simple method by which you can acquire a bet- 
ter command of the English language in only 
15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making 
the mistakes in English which have been hurt- 
ing you. Mr. Cody’s students have secured more 
improvement in five weeks than had previously 
been obtained by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods, rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation of cor- 
rect habits by constantly calling attention only 
to the mistakes you make. 


One of the wonderful 
things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with 
which these habit-form- 
ing practice drills can 
be carried out. You can 
write the answers to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes 
and correct your work 
in5 minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of 
copying have been end- 
ed by Mr. Cody. You 
concentrate always on 
your mistakes until it 
becomes “second nature” to speak and write 
correctly. 


Write for Free Book 


A booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
Course is ready. If you are ever embarrassed 
by mistakes in grammar, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, or punctuation, if you cannot instantly 
command the exact words with which to ex- 
press your ideas, this book will prove a revela- 
tion to you. 

A polished and effective command of the 
English language gives you not only the stamp 
of education, but it wins friends and impresses 
favorably those with whom you come in con- 
tact. Spare time study—15 minutes a day—in 
your own home will give you power of language 
that will be worth more than you can realize. 

Write for this new free book, “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” Merely mail the 
coupon or a letter, or even a postal card. You 
can never reach your greatest possibilities until 
you use correct English. Write to-day for the 
free booklet that tells about Mr. Cody’s simple 
invention. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
241 SEARLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


* SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
241 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your new Free Book “How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English.” 


Mr.’ 
BS care: 6.0.0:6 Sule 6S 56.0. 00 dnt ben nse enwhenteentbds 
Miss 
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Why Belief Is Intelligent 


Y Belief in this connection is not meant Belief in the story of Jonah, 
nor in the literal inspiration of the Bible, nor the divine authority 
of Mahomet. 

About such subjects let doctors disagree. 

But the Belief here under consideration is a vital, essential and fate- 
ful thing, that makes or unmakes men and nations, and has a lot to do 
with the happiness of the world. 

This Belief of which we speak is Belief in one’s neighbor. 

Belief in other things, things theological, artistic and social, may be 
worn upon one’s sleeve. But Belief in the other fellow is something with- 
out which the individual heart rots and the national heart decays. 

The world is now in such a mess simply because of its lack of faith. 

Every nation fears every other nation and many of them hate each 
other. 

They dignify this moral putridity by the name of knowledge, or 
shrewdness, or worldly wisdom. 

As a matter of fact, it is sheer insanity. It is worse, for it is criminal 
insanity. 

When you speak of having faith in your fellow men and believing 
that all men are fair and that your neighbor is perfect, and all that, 
the average man, with his half-baked intellect, looks at you as mildly 
insane and probably sets you down in his mind as belonging to some new 
and woozy cult. 

It is considered smart and clever and sophisticated to think people are 
crooked. In reality, it is childish and monstrous silly. 

It may be said that we cannot believe people are good because the 
facts are against this; we are pessimistic only because we insist on believ- 
ing facts, and the optimists are crazy because they believe non-facts. 

The answer to which is: How do you know? Who knows the 
facts? 

In very truth, none of us knows about our neighbor. Only God 
knows whether he is good or bad. 

Faith and unfaith, then, are not matters of fact at all, because the 
facts cannot be known. They are matters of attitude. They are points of 
view. 

And one attitude can be said to be better than another only because 
it works better than the other. 

Non-Belief in your neighbor will not work. 

It makes you miserable yourself, gets you into all kinds of trouble 
and plays hob generally. 

Belief in your neighbor, trust and confidence in him, does work. 

It makes you happier and it makes him better. 

Any family can try this out on the children. Believe that they are 
bad and keep telling them so and you will make them bad. 

And more children have been made good and induced to become 
decent and honorable citizens by believing in them and having faith in 
them than by any other method. 

Faith, therefore, is intelligent, and unfaith is not only unintelligent 


but it is vicious. 
J rouKk Crans. 
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HE KNOWS WHAT IT IS TO BE DOWN AND OUT 


Canada’s new premier, William Lyon Mackenzie King, knows what it means not to be able to tell where 
his next meal is coming from. He is an expert in sociology and political economy, made such by 
“personal experience as well as by study. 





